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Numb. 71- Tuesday, Naoemher 20, 1750. 

Vivere quod pt'opero pauper, nee inutilis annisj 
Da veniam, properat livere nemo satis. Mart. 

True, sir, to live I haste, your pardon give, 

For tell me, who makes haste enough to live? F. Lewis. 

JW.ANY words and sentences are so frequently 
heard in the mouths of men, that a superficial obser- 
ve is inclined to believe, that they must contain some 
primary principle, some great rule of action, which it 
is proper always to have present to the attention, and 
by .which the use of every hour is to be adjusted. 
Yet, if we consider the conduct of those sententious 
philosophers, it will often be found, that they repeat 
these aphorisms, merely because they have somewhere 
heard them, because they have nothing else to say, 
or because they think veneration gained by {?uch ap- 
pearances of wisdom, but that no ideas are annexed 
to the words, and that, according to the old blunder 

VOL. 111. B 



2 THE RAMBLER. N* 71. 

of the foDowers of Aristotle, their souls are mere 
pipes or organs, which transmit sounds, but do not 
understand them. 

Of this kind is the well-known and well-attested 
position, that life is sliort^ which may be heard among 
mankind by an attentive auditor, many times a day, 
but which never yet within my reach of observation 
left any impression upon the mind ; and perhaps, if 
my readers will turn their thoughts back upon their 
old friends, they will find it difficult to call a single 
man to remembrance, who appeared to know that life 
was short till he was about to lose it. 

It is observable that Horace, in his account of 
the characters of men, as they are diversified by the 
various influence of time, remarks, that the old man 
is dilator^ spe longus^ given to procrastination, and 
inclined to extend his hopes to a great distance. So 
far are we generally from thinking what we often say 
of the shortness of life, that at the time when it is 
necessarily shortest, we form projects which we delay 
to execute, indulge such expectations as nothing but 
a long train of events can gratify, and suffer those 
passions to gain upon us^ which are only excusable in 
the prime of life* . 

These reflections were lately excited in my mind, 
by an evening's conversation with my friend Prospero, 
who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought an estate, 
and is now contriving to dispose and cultivate it with 
uncommon elegance. His great pleasure is to walk 
among stately trees, and lie musing in the heat of 
noon under their shade; he is therefore maturely 
considering how he shall dispose his walks and his 
groves, and has at last determined to send fi^r the 
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best plans from Italy, and forbear planting till the 
next season. 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations to do what 
never can be done, if it be left unattempted till all 
the requisites which imagination can surest are ga*- 
thered together. Where our design terminates only 
in our own satisfaction, the mistake is of no great 
importance ; foKc the pleasure of esipecting enjoyment 
is often greater than that of obtaining it, and the 
completion of almost every wish is found a disap- 
pointment ; but when many others are interested in 
an undertaking, when any design is formed, in which 
the improvement or security of mankind is involved, 
nothing is mcH'e unworthy either of wisdom or beue^- 
volence, than to delay it from time to time, or to for^ 
get how much ev^ day that passes over us takes 
away from our power, and how soon an idle purpose 
to do an action, sinks into a moumfril wish that it 
had onoe he&k done. 

We are frequently importuned, by thq bacchana- 
lian writers, to lay bold on the present hour, to catdi 
the pleasures within our reach, and remember that 
fiiturity is not at our command. 

Zrp-tiv edprfffH^ S pdlov^ ctWd ^rov. 

Soon fades the rose ; once past the fragrant hour. 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flowV. 

But surely these exhortations may, with equal pro- 
priety, be appUed to better purposes ; it may be at 
least inculcated that pleasures aire more safely post- 
poned tkas virtues, and that greater loss is suffered 

B 2 
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by missing an opportunity of doing good, than an 
hour of giddy frolick and noisy merriment. 

When Baxter had lost a thousand pounds, which 
he had laid up for the erection of a school, he used 
frequently to mention the misfortune as an incitement 
to be charitable while God gives the power of be- 
stowing, and considered himself as culpable in some 
degree for having left a good action in the hands of 
chance, and suffered his benevolence to be defeated 
for want of quickness and diligence. 

It is lamented by Heame, the learned . antiquary 
of Oxford, that this general forgetfulne§s of the fra- 
gility of life, has remarkably infected the students of 
monuments and records ; as their employment con- 
sists first in collecting, and afterwards in arranging 
or abstracting what libraries afford them, they ought 
to amass no more than they can digest ; but when 
they have undertaken a work, they go on searching 
and transcribing, call for new supplies, when they are 
already overburthened, and at last leave their work 
unfinished. It is, says he, the business of a good 
antiqiiary^ as of a good many to have mortality al- 
ways before him. 

Thus, not only in the slumber of sloth, but in the 
dissipation of ill-directed industry, is the shortness of 
life generally forgotten. As some men lose their 
hours in laziness, because they suppose, that there is 
time enough for the reparation of neglect; others 
busy themselves in providing that no iength of life 
may want einplojrment; and it often happens, that 
sluggishness and activity are equally siurprised by the 
last summons, and perish not more differently from 
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each other, than the fowl that received the shot in 
her flight, from her that is killed upon the hush. 

Among the many improvements made by the last 
centuries in human knowledge, may be numbered 
the exact calculations of the value of life ; but what- 
ever may be their use in traffick, they seem very 
little to have advanced morality. They have hither- 
to been rather applied to the acquisition of money, 
than of wisdom ; the computer refers none of his 
calculations to his own tenure, but persists, in 'con- 
tempt of probability, to foretel old age to himself 
and believes that he is marked out to reach the 
utmost verge of human existence, and see thousands 
and ten thousands fall into the grave. 

So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and 
so strongly guarded by hope and fear against the 
approach of reason, that neither science nor ex- 
perience can shake it, and we act as if life were with- 
out end, though we see and confess its uncertainty 
and shortness. 

Divines have, with, great strength and ardour, 
shewn the absurdity of delaying reformation and 
repentance ; a degree of folly, indeed, which sets 
eternity to hazard. It is the same weakness, in 
proportion to the importance of the neglect, to trans- 
fer any care, which now claims our attention, to a 
future time; we subject ourselves to needless dangers 
from accidents which early diligence would have ob- 
viated, or perplex our minds by vain precautions, 
and make provision for the execution of designs, 
of which the opportunity once missed never wUl 
return. 
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As he that lives longest lives but a little while, 
every man may be certain that he has no time to 
waste. The duties of life are commensurate to its 
duration, and every day brings its task, which if 
neglected is doubled on the morrow. But he that 
has already trifled away those months and years, in 
which he should have laboured, must remember that 
he has now only a part of that of which the whole is 
little ; and that since the few moments remaining 
are to be considered as the last trust of heaven, not 
one is to be lost. 






Numb. 72. Saturday, November 24, 1750. 

Omnia An^tippum decuit status, et color, et res, 
Tentantem majorat fere presentib us cequum, HoR. 

Yet Aristippus ev'ry dress became, 

In ev'ry various change of life the same ; 

And tlioiigh be aim'd at things of higher kind, 

Yet to the present held an equal mind. Fraivcis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Those who exalt themselves into the chair of in- 
struction, without enquiring whether any will submit 
to their authority, have not sufficiently considered 
how much of human life passes in little incidents, 
cursory conversation, slight business, and casual 
amusements; and therefore they have endeavoured 
only to inculcate the^ more awful virtues, without 
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condescending to regard those petty qualities, which 
grow important only by their frequency, and which, 
though tbey produce no single acts of heroism, nor 
^astomsh us by great events, yet are every moment 
exerting their influence upon us, and make the 
draught of life sweet or bitter by imperceptible in- 
stillations. They operate unseen and unregarded, 
as change of air makes us sick or healthy, though 
we. breathe it without attention, and only know the 
particles that impregnate it by their salutary or ma- 
lignant effects. 

You have shewn yourself not ignorant of the value 
of those subaltern endowments, yet have hitherto 
Defected to recommend good-humour to the world, 
though a little reflection will shew you that it is the 
balm of beings the quality to which all that adorns 
or elevates mankind must owe its power of pleasing. 
Without good-humour, learning and bravery can 
only confer that superiority which swells the heart 
of the lion in the desert, where he roars without 
reply, and ravages without resistance. Without 
good-humour, virtue may awe by its dignity, and 
amaze by its brightness ; but must always be viewed 
at a distance, and will scarcely gain a friend or at4. 
tract an unitator.. 

Giood-humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleased; a constant and perennial softness of man- 
ner, easiness of approach, and suavity of disposition ; 
like that which every man perceives in himself, when 
the first transports of new felicity have subsided^ 
and his thoughts are only kept in motion by a slow 
suecessiou of soft impulses. Good-humour is a state 
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between gaiety and unconcern ; the act or emanation 
of a mind at leisure to regard the gratification of 
another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they aspire, 
to please, they are required to be merry, and to shew 
tlie gladness of their souls by flights of pleasantry, 
and bursts of laughter. But though these men may 
be for a time heard with applause and admiration, 
they seldom delight us long. We enjoy them a 
little, and then retire to easiness and good-humour, 
as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glittering with 
the sun, but soon turns aching away to verdure and 
to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes to 
vegetable fragrance ; the one overpowers weak spirits, 
and the other recreates and revives them. Gaiety 
seldom fails to give some pain ; the hearers either 
strain their faculties to accompany its towerings, or 
are left behind in envy and despair. Gk)od-humour 
boasts no faculties which every one does not believe 
in his own power, and pleases principally by not 
lending. 

It is well known that the most certain way to give 
any man pleasure, is to persuade him that you re- 
ceive pleasure from him, to encourage him to freedom 
and confidence, and to avoid any such appearance of 
superiority as may overbear and depress him. We see 
many that by this art only spend their days in the 
midst of caresses, invitations, and civilities; and 
without any extraordinary qualities or attainments, 
are the universal favourites of both sexes, and cer- 
tainly find a friend in every place. The darlings of 
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the world will, indeed, be generally found such as ex- 
cite neither jealousy nor fear, and are not considered 
as candidates for any eminent degree of reputation, 
but content themselves with common accomplish- 
ments, and endeavour rather to solicit kindness than ^ 
to raise esteem ; therefore in assemblies and places 
of resort it seldom fails to happen, that though at 
the entrance of some particular person every face 
brightens with gladness, and every hand is extended 
in salutation, yet if you pursue him beyond the first 
exchange of civilities, you will find him of very small 
importance, and only welcome to the company, a$ 
one. by whom all conceive themselves admired, and 
with whom any one is at liberty to amuse himself 
when he can find no other auditor or companion ; as 
one with whom all are at ease, who will hear a jest 
without criticism, and a narrative without contradic- 
tion, who laughs with every wit, and yields to every 
disputer. 

There are many whose vanity always inclines them 
to associate with those from whom they have no rea-^ 
son to fear mortification ; and there are times in 
which the wise and the knowing are willing to re- 
ceive praise without the labour of deserving it, in 
which the most elevated mind is willing to descend, 
and the most active to be at rest. All therefore are 
at some hour or another fond of companions whom 
they can entertain upon easy terms, and who will re- 
lieve them from solitude, without condemning them 
to vigilance and caution. We are most inclined to 
love when we have nothing to fear, and he that en- 
courages us to please ourselves, will not bef long with- 
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out preference in our affection to those whose learn- 
ing holds us at the distance of pupils, or whose wit 
calls all attention from us, and leaves us without im- 
portance and without regard. 

It is remarked by prince Henry, when he sees 
FalstafF lying on the ground, that he could have bet- 
ter spared a better man. He was well acquainted 
with the vices and follies of him whom he lamented, 
but while his conviction compelled him to do justice 
to superior qualities, his tenderness still broke out at 
the remembrance of Falstaff, of the cheerful com- 
panion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had passed 
his time in all the luxury of idleness, who had glad- 
ded him with unenvied merriment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those who 
are distinguished for their good-humour, not very 
consistent with the praises which I have bestowed 
upon it. put surely nothing can more evidently 
shew the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
mends those who are destitute of all other excellen- 
cies, and procures regard to the trifling, friendship to 
the worthless, and affection to the dull. 
yy Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by the 
characters in which it is found ; for, being considered 
as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it often n^- 
lected by those that, having excellencies of higher 
reputation and brighter splendour, perhaps imagine 
that they have some right to gratify themselves at 
the expence of others, and are to demand compli- 
ance, rather than to practise it. It is by some un- 
fortunate mistoke that almost aU those who have any 
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claim to esteem or love, press their pretensions with 
too little consideration of others. This mistake, my 
own interest, as well as my zeal for general happi- 
ness, makes me desirous to rectify ; for I have a 
friend, who, because he knows his own fidelity and 
usefulness, is never willing to sink into a companion : 
I have a wife whose beauty first subdued me, and 
whose wit confirmed her conquest, but whose beauty 
now serves no oth^ purpose than to entitle her to 
tyranny, and whose wit is only used to justify per- 
verseness. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than to 
lose the will to please, when we are conscious of the 
power, or- show more cruelty than to chu^^^y kind 
of influence before that of kindnesiXTle that re- 
gards the welfare of others, should make his virtue 
approachable, that it may be loved and copied; and 
he that considers the wants which every man feels, or 
will feel, of external assistance, must rather wish to 
be surrounded by those that love him, than by those 
that admire his excellencies, or solicit his favours; for 
admiration ceases with novelty, and interest gains its 
end and retires. A man whose great qualities want 
the ornament of superficial attractions, is like a naked 
mountain with mines of gold, which will be fte- 
quented only till tlie treasure is exhausted. 

I am, &c. 

Philomides. 
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Numb. 73. Tuesday, November 27, 1750. 

Stuite, quid heu votis frustra puerilibus optas 

QucB non itfla tulit, Jertve^ ferctve dies. Ovid. 

Why thinks the fool with childish hope to see 
What neither is, nor was, nor e'er shall be? 

ElPUIN STONE. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

If you feel any of that compassion which you re- 
commend to others, you will not disregard a case 
which I have reason from ohservation to believe very 
common, arid which I know by experience to be very 
miserable. And though the querulous are seldom 
received with great ardour of kindness, I hope to 
escape the mortification of finding that my lamenta- 
tions spread the contagion of impatience, and pro- 
duce anger rather than tenderness. I write not 
merely to vent the swelling of my heart, but to en- 
quire by what means I may recover my tranquillity ; 
and shall endeavour at brevity in my narrative, hav- 
ing long known that complaint quickly tires, however 
elegant, or however just. 

I was bom in a remote county, of a family that 
boasts alliances with the greatest names in English 
history, and extends its claims of affinity to the Tu- 
dors and Plantagenets. My ancestors, by little 
and little, wasted their patrimony, till my father 
had not enough left for the support of a family, 
without descending to the cultivation of his own 
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grounds, being condemned to pay three sisters 
the fortunes allotted them by my grandfather, who 
is suspected to have made his^ will when he was in- 
capable of adjusting properly the claims of his chil- 
dren, and who, perhaps without design, enriched 
his daughters by beggaring his son. My aunts be- 
ing, at the death of their father, neither young nor 
beautifiil, nor very eminent for softness of behaviour, 
were suffered to live unsolicited, and by accumula- 
ting the interest of their portions grew every day 
richer and prouder. My father pleased himself with 
foreseeing that the possessions of those ladies must 
revert at last to the hereditary estate, and that his 
family might lose none of its dignity, resolved to 
keep me untainted with a lucrative employment ; 
whenever therefore I discovered any inclination to 
the improvement of my condition, my mother never 
&iied to put me in mind of my birth, and charged 
me to do nothing with which I might be reproached 
when I should come to my aunts' estate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations which want 
of money brought upon us, it was our constant 
practice to have recourse to futurity. If any of 
our neighbours surpassed us in appearance, we 
went home and contrived an equipage, with which 
the death of my aunts was to supply us. If any ..m^ 
purse-proud upstart was deficient in respect, ven- 
geance was rrferred to the time in which our estate 
was to be repaired. We registered- every act of 
civility and rudeness, enquired the number of dishes 
at every feast, and minuted the fiimiture of every 
house, that we mighty when the hour of affluence 
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should come, be able to eclipse all their splendour, 
and surpass all their magnificence. 

Upon plans of elegance and schemes of pleasure 
the day rose and set, and the year went round un- 
regarded, while we were busied in laying out planta- 
tions on ground not yet our own, and deliberating 
whether the manor-house should be rebuilt or re- 
paired. This was the amusement of our leisure, 
and the solace of our exigencies ; we met together 
only to contrive how our approaching fortune should 
be enjoyed; for in this our conversation always 
ended, on whatever subject it began. We had none 
of the collateral interests which diversify the life of 
others with joys and hopes, but had turned our whole 
attention on one event, which we could neither has> 
ten nor retard, and had no other object of curiosity 
than the health or sickness of my aunts, of which 
we were careful to procure very exact and early in- 
telligence. 

This visionary opulence for a while soothed our 
imagination, but afterwards fired our wishes, and 
exasperated our necessities, and my father could not 
always restrain himself from exclaiming, that no 
creature had so many lives as a . cat and an old 
maid. At last, upon the recovery of his sister from 
an ague, which she was supposed to have caught by 
sparing fire, he began to lose his stomach, and four 
months afterwards sunk into his grave. 

My mother, who loved her husband, survived him 
but a little while, and left me the sole heir of 
their lands, their schemes, and their wishes. As I 
had not enlarged my conceptions either by books or 
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conversation) I diiFered only from my father by 
the freshness of my cheeks, and the vigour of my 
step ; and, like him, gave way to no thoughts but of 
enjoying the wealth which my aunts were hoarding. 

At length the eldest fell iU. I paid the civilities 
and compliments which sickness requires with the 
utmost punctuality. I dreamed every night of 
escutcheons and white gloves, and enquired every 
morning at an early hour, whether there were any 
news of my dear aunt. At last a messenger was 
sent to inform me that I must come to her without 
the delay of a moment. I went and heard her last 
advice, but opening her will, found that she had left 
her fortune to her second sister. 

I hung my head ; the youngest sistei: threatened 
to be married, and every thing was disappointment 
and discontent. I was in danger of losing irreparar- 
bly one third of my hopes, and was condemned still 
to wait for the rest. Of part of my terror I was soon 
eased ; for the youth whom his relations would have 
compelled to marry the old lady, after innumerable 
stipulations, articles, and settlements, ran away with 
the daughter of his father's groom ; and my aunt, 
upon this conviction of the perfidy of man, resolved 
never to listen more to amorous addresses. 

Ten years longer I dragged the shackles of expec- 
tation, without ever suffering a day to pass, in which 
I did not compute how much my chance was im- 
proved of being rich to-morrow. At last the second 
lady died, after a short illness, which yet was long 
enough to afford her time for the disposal of her 
estate, which she gave to me after ,the death of her 

* 

sister. 
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I was now relieved from part of ray misery ; a 
larger fortune, though not in my power, was certain 
and unalienable; nor was there now any danger, 
that I might at last be frustrated of my hopes .by a 
fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chambermaid, the 
whispers of a tale-bearer, or the officiousness of a 
niu*se* But my wealth was yet in reversion, my 
aunt was to be buried before I could emerge to 
grandeur and pleasure ; and there were yet, accord- 
ing to my father's observation, nine lives between 
me and happiness* 

I however lived on, without any clamours of dis- 
content, and comforted myself with considering, 
that all are mortal, and they who are continually 
decaying must at last be destroyed. 

But let no man frt)m this time suffer his felicity 
to depend on the death of his aunt The good 
gentlewoman was very regular in her hours, and 
simple in her diet, and in walking or sitting still, 
waking or sleeping, had always in view the preser- 
vatiou of her health. She was subject to no disorder 
but hypochondriac dejection ; by which, without 
intention, she increased my miseries, for whenever 
the weather was cloudy, she would take her bed and 
send me notice that her time was come. I went 
with all the haste of eagerness, and sometimes 
received passionate injunctions to be kind ta her 
maid, and directions how the last offices should be 
performed ; but if before my arrival the sun hap- 
pened to break out, or the wind to change, I met 
her at the door, or found her in the garden, bustling 
and vigilant, with all the tokens of long life. 
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Sometimes, however, she fell into distempers, and 
was thrice given over by the doctor, yet she found 
means of slipping through the gripe of death, and 
after having tortured me three months at each time 
with violent alternations of hope and fear, came out 
of her chamber without any other hurt than the losjs 
of flesh, which in a few weeks she recovered by broths 
and jellies. 

As most have sagacity sufficient to guess at the 
desires of an heir, it was the constant practice of those 
who were hoping at second hand, and endeavoured to 
secure my favour against the time when I should be 
rich, *to pay their court, by informing me that my 
aunt began to droop, that she had lately a bad night, 
that she coughed feebly, and that she could never 
climb May-hill; or, at least, that the autumn would 
carry her off. Thus was I flattered in the winter 
vdth the piercing winds of March, and in summer, 
with the fogs of September. But she lived through 
spring and fall, and set heat and cold at defiance, 
till, after near half a century, I buried her on the 
fourteenth of last June, aged ninety-three years, five 
months, and six days. 

For two months after her death I was rich, and 
was pleased with that obsequiousness and reverence 
which wealth instantaneously procures. But this 
joy is now past, and I have returned again to my old 
habit of wishing. Being accustomed to give the 
foture full power over my mind, and to start away 
from the scene before me to some expected enjoy- 
ment, I deliver up myself to the tyranny of every 
desire which fancy suggests, and long for a thousand 

VOL. IIL c 
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things which I am unahle to procure. Money has 
much less power than is ascribed to it by those that 
want it. I had formed schemes which I cannot exe- 
cute, I had supposed events which do not come to 
pass, and the rest of my life must pass in craving so- 
licitude, unless you can find some remedy for a mind, 
corrupted with an inveterate disease of wishing, and 
unable to think on any thing but wants, which rea- 
son tells me will never be supplied. 

I am, &c. 

CUPIDUS. 



Numb. 74. Saturday, Decembe?* 1, 1750. 

Rixatur de land soepe caprina. Hor. 

For nought tonnented, she for nought torments. 

Elphinston. 

Men seldom give pleasure, where they are not 
pleased themselves ; it is necessary, therefore, to cul- 
tivate an habitual alacrity and cheerfulness, that in 
whatever state we may be placed by Providence, whe 
ther we are appointed to confer or receive benefits, to 
implore or to afford protection, we may secure the 
love of those with whom we transact. For though it 
is generally imagined, that he who grants favours, 
may spare any attention to his behaviour, and that 
usefulness will always procure friends; yet it has 
been found, that there is an art of granting requests, 
an art very difficult of attainment ; that officiousness 
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and liberality may be so adulterated, as to lose tbe 
greater part of their effect ; that compliance may 
provoke, relief may harass, and liberality distress. 

No disease of the mind can more fatally di^able it 
from benevolence, the chief duty of sodal beings, 
than iU-humour or peevishness ; for though it breaks 
not out in paroxysms of outrage, nor bursts into 
clamour, turbulence, and bloodshed, it wears out 
happiness by slow corrosion, and small injuries in- 
cessantly repeated. It may be considered as thp 
canker of life, that destroys its vigour, and checks its 
improvement, that creeps on with hourly depreda- 
tions, and taints and vitiates what it cannot con- 
sume. 

Peevishness, when it has been so iar indulged, as 
to outrun the motions of the will, and discover it- 
self without premeditation, is a species of depravity 
in the highest degree disgusting and o^nsive, be- 
cause no rectitude of intenticm, nor softness of ad- 
dress, can ensure a moment's exemption from affront 
and indignity. While we are courting the favour of 
a peevish man, and exerting ourselves in the most 
diligent dvility, an unlucky syllable displeases, an 
unheeded circumstance ruffles and exasperates; and 
isk the moment when we congratulate ourselves upon 
having gained a fiiepd, our endeavours are frus- 
trated at once, and all our assiduity forgotten, in the 
casual tumult of some trifling irritation. 

This troublesome impatience is sometimes no- 
thing more than the symptom of some deeper ma- 
lady. He that is angry without daring to confess 
his resentment, or sorrowfiil without the liberty of 

c 2 
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telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to give 
vent to the fermentations of his mipd at the first 
passages that are opened, and to let his passions boil 
over upon those whom accident throws in his way. 
A painM and tedious course of sickness frequently 
produces such an alarming apprehension of the least 
increase of uneasiness, as keeps the soul perpetually 
on the watch, such a restless and incessant solicitude, 
as no care or tenderness can appease, and can only be 
pacified by the cure of the distemper, and the re- 
moval of that pain by which it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness, is the cap- 
tiousness of old age. When the strength is crush- 
ed, the senses dulled, and the common pleasures <^ 
life become insipid by repetition, we are willing to 
impute our uneasiness to causes not wholly out of 
our power, and please ourselves with fancying that 
we suffer by neglect, unkindness, or any evil which 
admits a remedy, rather than by the decays of na- 
ture, which cannot be prevented or repaired. We 
therefore revenge our pains upon those on whom we 
resolve to charge them ; and too often drive mankind 
away at the time we have the greatest need of ten- 
derness and assistance. 

But though peevishness may sometimes claim 
our compassion, as the consequence or concomitant 
of misery, it is very often found, where nothing 
can justify or excuse its admission. It is frequently 
one of the attendants on the prosperous, and is em- 
ployed by insolence in exacting homage, or by ty- 
ranny in harassing subjection. It is the offspring 
of idleness or pride ; of idleness anxious for trifles ; 
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or pride unwilling to endure the least obstruction of 
her wishes. Those who have long lived in soli- 
tude indeed naturally contract this unsocial qua- 
lity, because, having long had only themselves to 
please, they do not readily depart from their own 
inclinations; their singularities therefore are only 
blameable, when they have imprudently or mo- 
rosely withdrawn themselves from the world; but 
there are others,* who have, without any necessity, 
nursed up this habit in their niinds, by making im- 
plicit submissiveness the condition of their favour, 
and suffering none to approach them, but those 
who never speak but to applaud, or move but to 
obey. 

He that gives himself up to his own fancy, and 
conv^ses with none but such as he hires to lull him 
on the down of absolute authority, to sooth him With 
obsequiousness, and regale him with flattery, soon 
grows too slothful for the labour of contest, tod ten- 
der for the asperity of contradiction, and too delicate 
for the coarseness of truth ; a little opposition offends^ 
a little restraint enrages, and a little difficulty per- 
plexes him; having been accustomed to see every 
thing give way to his humour, he soon forgets his 
own littleness, and expects to find the world rolling 
at his beck, and all mankind employed to accommo* 
date and delight him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which made her very early independent, 
and placed her in a state of superiority to all abotit 
her. Having no superfluity of understanding, she 
was soon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid^ 
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who informed her that ladies, stich as she, bad no- 
thing to do but take pleasure their own way ; that 
she wanted nothing froni others, and had therefore no 
reason to value their opinion ; that money was every 
thing; and that they who thought themselves ill-treat- 
ed, should look for better Usage among their equals. 

Warm with these generous sentiments, Tetrica 
cattle forth into the world, in which she endeavour*- 
^ to force respect by haughtiness of mien and vehe- 
mehi^ bf languagie ; but having neither birth, beau- 
ty, nor wit, in any uticommoti degree, she suffered 
6u^h nidrtificatiohs from thos6 who thought thtoi- 
selves at liberty to return her itisulti^, as reduced her 
turbulence to cooler malignity, and taught her to 
][^&ctilse hfer arts of vexation only where she might 
ho{)e to tyrannize without resistance* She conti-* 
fiuied from her tweiitieth to her fifty-fifth yeaif to 
torment all her inferiors with so much diligence, thM 
she has fimned a principle of disapprobation^ and 
fiiids in every place something to grate her mind, and 
disturb hfer quiet. 

If she takies the air, i$he is offended with th^ heat 
or i^ld, the gl^e of the sun^ or the gloom of the 
oloudis ; if she makes a visit, tfaie room in which sh^ 
te t6 be teceit^d, is too light, or too dark, or fur^ 
nisfaed with something which shie cannot see with^ 
out aversion. Her tea is never of the right * sort ; 
thb figures on the China givi6 her disgust. Where 
di^rid i^e childten, she hates the gabble of brats; 
Whiikte ihe):k dt'e noiiid, sh^ cannot bear a place 
WJf^eUt some cheetfulnesRs and rattle. If many ser- 
vto^ iat kept in i^ houste, she never fails to tell 
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how lord Lavish was ruined by a numerous retinue ; 
if few, she relates the story of a miser that made his 
company wait on themselves. She quarrelled with 
one &mily» because she had an unpleasant view fiom 
their windows ; with another, because the squirrel 
leaped within two yards of her ; and with a third, 
because she could not bear the noise of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua-makers she is the pro- 
verbial torment She compels them to alter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after an- 
other £ishion ; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at first ; then will have a small im- 
provement Thus she proceeds till no profit can re- 
compense the vexation ; they at last leave the clothes 
at her house, and refuse to serve her. . Her maid, 
the only being who can endure her tyranny, professes 
to take her own course, and hear her mistress talk. 
Such is the consequence of peevishness ; it can be 
borne only when it is despised. 

It sometimes haj^ens that too close an attention 
to minute exactness, or a too rigorous habit of ex- 
amining every thing by the standard of perfection, 
vitiates the temper, rather than improves the under- 
standing, and teaches the mind to discern faults 
with unhappy penetration. It is incident likewise 
to men of vigorous imagination to please themiselves 
too much with futurities, and to fret because those 
expectations are disappointed, which should never 
have been formed. Knowledge and genius are often 
enemies to quiet, by suggesting ideas of excellence, 
which men and the performances of men cannot at- 
tain. But let no man rashly determine, that his 
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unwillingness to be pleased is a proof of understand- 
ing, unless his superiority appears from less doubtful 
evidence; for though peevishness may sometimes 
justly boast its descent from learning or from wit, it 
is much oftener of a base extraction, the child of va- 
nity and nursling of ignorance. 



Numb. 75. Tuesday, December 4^, 1750. 

Diligitur nemOy nisi cui Fortuna secunda est, 

Qu(Bj simul intonuitf proxima quoequefugat, Ovid. 

When smiling Fortune spreads her golden ray. 

All crowd around to flatter and obey : 

But when she thunders from an angry sky, 

Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers fly. Miss A. W.* 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

The diligence with which you endeavour to cul- 
tivate the knowledge of nature, manners, and life, 
will perhaps incline you to pay some regard to the 
observations of one who has been taught to know 
mankind by unwelcome information, and whose opi* 
nions are the result, not of solitary conjectures, but 
of practice and experience. 

I was bom to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of those arts which are supposed to ac- 
complish the mind, and adorn the person of a wo- 
man. To these attainments, which custom and edu- 
cation almost forced upon me, I added some vo- 
luntary acquisitions by the use of books, and the 

* Anna Williams, of whom an account is given in the Life of 
Dr. Johnson, prefixed to this edition. C. 
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conversation of that species of men whom the ladies 
generally mention with terrour and aversion under 
the name of scholars, but whom I Jiave found a harm- 
less and inoffensive order of beings, not so much wiser 
than ourselves, but that they may receive as well as 
communicate knowledge, and more inclined to de- 
grade their ovm character by cowardly submission, 
than to overbear or oppress us with their learning or 
their wit. 

From these men, however, if they are by kind treats 
ment encouraged to talk, something may be gained, 
whiph, embellished with elegancy, and softened by 
modesty, will always add dignity and value to female 
conversation ; and from my acquaintance with the 
bookish part of the world I derived many principles 
of judgment and maxims of prudence, by which I was 
enabled to draw upon myself the general regard in 
every place of concourse or pleasure. My opinion 
was the great rule of approbation, my remarks were 
remembered by those who desired the second degree 
of fame, my mien was studied, my dress was imitated, 
my letters were handed from one family to another, 
and read by those who copied them as sent to them- 
selves ; my visits were solicited as honours, and mul- 
titudes boasted of an intimacy with Melissa, who 
had qnly^seen me by accident, and whose familiarity 
had never proceeded beyond the exchange of a com- 
pliment, or return of a courtesy. 

I shall make no scruple of confessing that I was 
pleased with this universal veneration, because I al- 
ways considered it as paid to my intrinsick qualities 
and inseparable merit, and very easily persuaded 
myself that fortune had no part in my superiority. 
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When I looked upon my glass, I saw youth and 
beauty, with health that might give me reason to 
hope their continuance; vdien I examined my mind, 
I found some strength of judgment, and fertility of 
&ncy ; and wacr told thsA every action was grace, and 
that every accent was persuasion. 

In this manner my life passed like a continual tri- 
umph amidst acclamations, and envy, and courtships 
and caresses : to please Melissa was the general am-^ 
bition, atid every stratagem of artAil flattery was^ 
practised upon me. To be flattered is grateful^ even 
when we know that our praises are not believed by 
those who pronounce them ;, for they prove, at least,, 
our power, and shew that our favour is valued, since 
it is purchased by the meanness of falsehood. But^ 
perhaps^ the flatterer i& not often detected, for an 
honest mind is not apt to suspect^ and no one exerts 
the power of discernment with much vigour when 
selfJov^ favours the deceit. 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual distrac- 
tion of my thoughts by new schemes of pleasure, pre- 
vented me from listening to any of those who crowd 
in multitudes to give girls advice, and kept me un* 
married and unengaged to my twenty-seventh year, 
when, as I was towering in all the pride of uncon- 
tested excellency, with a face yet little impaired, and 
a mind hourly improving, the failure of a fund, in 
which my money was placed, reduced me to a frugal 
competency, which allowed little beyond neatness 
and independence. 

I bore the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of sorrow^ or pusillanimity of dejection. 
Indeed I did not know how much I had lost, for. 
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baviilg always heard and thought more of my wit and 
beauty, than of my fortune, it did not suddenly enter 
iny imagination, that Melissa could sink beneath her 
established rank, while her form and her mind con- 
tinued the tome ; that she could cease to raise admira* 
tion but by ceasing to deserve it, or feel any stroke 
bat from the hand of time» 

. It was in my power to have concealed the loss, and 
to have married, by continuing the same appearance, 
i^th all the credit of my original fortune ; but I was 
not so &r sunk in my own esteem^ as to submit to 
the bareness of fraud, or to desire any other recom- 
mendation than sense and virtue. I therefore dis- 
niissed my equipage, sold those ornaments which were 
become unsuitable to my new condition, and appeared 
among those with whom I used to converse with less 
glittei', but with equal spirit. 

I foimd myself received at every visit, with sor- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 
^ich Wa have tto part, and was entertained with 
condolehee and consolation so frequently repeated, 
thai my fhends plainly consulted rather their own 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
i^fiised my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my visits ; some visited me, 
but after a longer interval than usual« and every re- 
turn was still With more delay ; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances Ml to introduce the mention 
of my mi&fettunes, to compare my present and former 
ceNftdition, to tell me how much it must trouble me 
ib WMit the splendour which I became so well, to 
took at pleasures which I had formerly eiyoyed. 
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and to sink to a level with those by whom I had 
been considered as moving in a higher sphere, and 
who had hitherto approached me with reverence and 
submission, which I was now no longer to expect. 

Observations like these,, are commonly nothing 
better than covert insults^ which serve to give vent 
to the flatulence of piide, but they are now and then 
imprudently uttered by honesty and benevolence, 
and inflict pain where kindness ib intended ; I will, 
therefore, so far maintain my antiquated claim to 
politeness, as to venture tiie establishment of this 
rule, that na one ought to remind another of mis^ 
fortunes of which the sufferer does not complain, 
and which there are no means proposed of alleviate 
ing. You have no right to excite thoughts whidb 
necessarily give pain whenever they return, and 
which perhaps might not have revived but by absurd 
and unseasonable compassion. 

My endless train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raising any emotions. The greater part 
had indeed always professed to court, as it is termed,, 
upon the. square, had enquired my fortune, and 
offered settlements ; these, had undoubtedly a right 
to retire without censure, since they had openly 
treated for money, as necessary to their happiness, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any other 
portion ? I have always thought the clamours of 
women unreasonable, who imagine themselves in- 
jured because the men who followed them upon the 
supposition of a greater fortune, reject them when 
they are discovered to have less. I have never 
known any lady, who did not think wealth a title 
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to some stipulations in her favour ; and surely vihat 
is claimed by the possession of money is justly for- 
feited by its loss. She that has once demanded a 
settlement has allowed the importance of fortune: 
and when she cannot shew pecuniary merit, why 
should she think her cheapener obliged to purchase? 

My lovers were not all coiftented with silent de- 
sertion. Some of them revenged the neglect which 
they had formerly endured by wanton and superflu- 
ous insults, and endeavoured to mortify me, by 
paying, in my presence, those civilities to other 
ladies, which were once devoted only to me. But, 
as it had been my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intellect, I had never suflfered any one 
to waste his life in suspense, who could have em- 
ployed it to better purpose, and had therefore no 
enemies but coxcombs, whose resentment and respect 
were equally below my consideration. 

The only pain which I have felt from degrada- 
tion, is the loss of that influence which I had always 
exerted on the side of virtue, in the defence of in- 
nocence, and the assertion of truth. I now find my 
opinions slighted, my sentiments criticised, and my 
arguments opposed by those that used to listen to 
me without reply, and struggle to be first in express- 
ing their conviction. 

The female disputants have wholly thrown off my 
authority ; and if I endeavour to enforce my reasons 
by an appeal to the scholars that happen to be present, 
the wretches are certain to pay their court by sacri- 
ficing me and my system to a finer gown, and I am 
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every hour insulted with contradiction by cowards, 
who could never find till lately that Melissa was 
liable to errour. 

There are two persons only whom I cannot charge 
with having changed their conduct with my change 
of fortune. One is an old curate that has passed his 
life in the duties of his prqfession, with great reputa- 
tion for his knowledge and, piety ; the other is a lieu^ 
tenant of dragoons. The parson made no difficulty 
in the height of my elevation to check me when I 
was pert, and instruct me when I blundered ; and if 
there is any jalteration, he is now more timorous lei^ 
his freedom should be thought rudeness. The 
jspldier never paid me any particular addresses, but 
very rigidly observed all the rules of politeness, 
which he is now so far from relaxing, that whenei^^ 
he serves the tea, he obstinately carries me the first 
dish, in defiance of the frowns and whispers of the 
table. 

This^ Mr. Rambler, is to see the world. It is 
impossible for those that have only known affluence 
aad prosperity, to judge rightly of themselves or 
others. The rich and the powerful live in a per^ 
petual m^querade, in which all about them wear 
borrowed characters ; and we only discover in what 
estimation we are held, when we can no longer give 
hopes or fears. - 

I am, &c« 

Melissa. 
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Numb. 76. Saturday, December 8, 1750. 



'Silvis ubi passim 



Pahntes error certo de tramite pellitf 

Ilk sinistrorsum, hie dextrorsum abit, vnus utrique 

Error y sed variis illudit partibtu* Hor. 

r 

While niazy error draws' mankind astray 

From truth^s sure path, each takes his devious way ; 

One to the right, one to the left recedes. 

Alike deluded, as each fancy leads. Elphinstov. 

It is easy for every man, whatever be his charac- 
ter with others, to find reasons for esteeming himself, 
end therefore censure, contempt, or conviction of 
jcrimes, seldom deprive him of his own favour. Those, 
indeed, who can see only external facts, may look 
upon him with abhorrence ; but when he calls him- 
self to his own tribunal, he finds every fault, if not 
absolutely effaced, yet so much palliated by the good- 
ness of his intention, and the c(^ency of the motive, 
that very Uttle guilt or turpitude remains; and when 
he takes a survey of the whole complication of his 
character, he discovers so many lat^it excellencies, so 
many virtues that want but an opportunity to exert 
themselves in act, and so many kind wishes for uni- 
versal happiness, that he looks on himself as suffering 
unjustly under the in&my of single flings, while 
the general temper of his mind is unknown or un- 
regarded. 

It is' natural to mean wdl, when only abstracted 
ideas of virtue are proposed to the mind, and no 
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particular passion turns us aside from rectitude ; and 
so willing is every man to flatter himself, that the 
difference between approving laws, and obeying them, 
is frequently forgotten; he that acknowledges the 
obligations of morality, and pleases his vanity with 
enforcing them to others, concludes himself, zealous 
in the cause of virtue, though he has no longer any 
regard to her precepts, than they conform to his own 
desires; and counts himself among her warmest 
lovers, because he praises her beauty, though every 
rival steals away his heaxit. 

There are, however, great numbers who have little 
recourse to the refinements of speculation, but who 
yet live at peace with themselves, by means which 
require less understanding, or less attention. When 
their hearts are burthened with the consciousness of 
a crime, instead of seeking for some remedy within 
themselves, they look round upon the rest of man- 
kind, to find others tainted with the same guilt: 
they please themselves with observing, that they have 
numbers on their side ; and that, though they are 
hunted out from the society of good men, they are 
not likely to be condemned to solitude. 

It may be observed, perhaps without exception, 
that none are so industrious to detect wickedness, or 
so ready to impute it, as they whose crimes are ap- 
parent and confessed. They envy an unblemished 
reputation, and what they envy they are busy to de- 
stroy ; they are unwilling to suppose themselves 
meaner and more corrupt than others, and therefore 
willingly pull down from their elevations those 
with whom they cannot rise to an equality. No 
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man yet was ever wicked without secret discontent, 
and L>rding to the different degrees of remaining 
virtue, or unextinguished reason, he either endea- 
Tours to reform himself, or corrupt others ; either to 
i^ain the station which he has quitted, or prevail on 
others to imitate his defection. 

It has always heen considered as an alleviation of 
misery not to suffer alone, even when union and so- 
dety can contrihute nothing to resistance or escape ; 
some comfort of the same kind seems to incite wick* 
edness to seek associates, though indeed another rea* 
son may he given, for as guilt is propagated the 
power of reproach is diminished, and among numhers 
equally detestable every individual may be sheltere<l 
fiom shame, though not from conscience. 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the 
breast are assuaged, is, the contemplation, not of the 
same, but of different crimes. He that cannot jus- 
tify himself hj his resemblance to others, is ready 
to try some other expedient, and to inquire what will 
lise to his advantage from opposition and dissi- 
mijtitude. He easily finds some &ults in every 
human being, which he weighs against his own, 
and easily makes them preponderate while he keeps 
the balance in his own hand, and throws in or takes 
out at his pleasure circumstances that make them 
heavier or lighter. He then triumphs in his com- 
parative purity, and sets himself at ease, not be- 
cause he can refute the charges advanced against 
him, but because he can censure his accusers with 
equal justice, and no longer fears the arrows of 
reproach, when he has stored his magazine of 
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malice wiith w^ppos equally ^baip ^id equaHy ett#- 
v^nomed. 

This practice, though Uever just, i^ yet sp^iotus 
and artful, when the censure is directed against dfiF* 
viations to the contrary extreme. The man who is 
branded with cowardice, may, with some appearauo^ 
(^propriety, turn all his force of argument against 
a stupid conten(>pt of life, and rash ]irecipitation into 
unnecessary danger. Every recession £rom tem^ 
rity is an approach, towards cowardice, ^nd though 
it be confessed that bravery, like other virtues, stands 
between faults on either hand, yet the place of tha 
middle point may always be disputed ; he may th^e^ 
fore <^ften impose upon careless understandings, by 
turning the attention wholly from himself, and keepr 
ing it fixed invariably on the opposite fault ; and by 
shewing how many evijs are Avoided by his behavir 
our, he may conceal for a time those which are inr 
cursed. 

But vice ha^ not always opportunities or add^esis^ 
for such artful subterfuges; men often /Cixtenuatie 
their owii guilt, only by vague and general chai(ges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain rest to themselvei^ 
by pointing some other prey to the pursuit of censure. 

Every whisper of infamy is industriously circu- 
lated, every hint of suspicion eagerly improved, apd. 
every failure of conduct joyfully published, by those 
whose interest it is, that the eye and vo|ee of the 
publick should be employed on any rather than ^^ 
themselves. 

• All these artifices, and a thousand others equally 
vain and equally despicable, are incited by that 
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conviction of the deformity of wickedness, from which 
n&ne can set himself free, and by an absurd desire to 
separate the cause from the effects, and to enjoy the 
profit of crimes without suffering the shame. Men 
are willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
quiet, and when their understandings are stubborn 
and uncomplying, raise their passions against them, 
and hope to overpower their own knowledge. 

It is generally not so much the desire of men, 
^sunk into depravity, to deceive the world as them- 
selves, for when no particular circumstances make 
them dependant on others, infamy disturbs them 
little, but as it revives their remorse, and is echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The sentence most 
dreaded is that of reason and conscience, which they 
would engage pn their side at any price but the la- 
bours of duty, and the sorrows of repentance. For 
this purpose every seducement and fallacy is sought, 
the hopes^ still rest upon some new experiment till 
life is at an end ; and the last hour steals on unperr 
ceived, while the faculties are engaged in resisting 
reason,, and repressing the sense of the Divine di^ 
approbation* 
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• Numb; 77. Tuesday, December 11^1750. 

Os dignum cBterno nitidum quod fulgeat aura^ 
Si mallet laudare Dcum, cut sordida monstra 
Pratulitf et liquidam temeravit crimine vocem^ Prudekt* 

A golden statue such a wit might claim, 

Had God and virtue rais'd the noble flame ; 

But ah! how lewd a subject has he sung, 

What vile obscenity prefime» his tongue.^ F» Lswis. 

Among those, whose hopes of distinction, or 
liches, arise from an opinion of their intellectual at- 
tainments, it has been, from age to age, an establish- 
ed custom to complain of the ingratitude of mankind 
to their instructors^ and the discouragement which 
men of genius and study suffer from avarice and ig- 
noranee, from the prevalence of false taste, and the 
encroachm€ttt of barbarity- 
Men are most powerftilly affected by those evils 
which themselves feel, or which appear before their 
own eyes; and as^l^re has never been a time of such 
general felicity, but' that many have failed to obtain 
the rewards to which they had, in their own judgment, 
a just claim, some offended writer has always dedaim- 
ed, in the rage of disappointment, against his age or 
nation; nor is there one who has not fallen upon 
tim^s more unfavourable to learning than any former 
century, or who does not wish, that he had been re- 
served in the insensibility of non-existence to some 
happier hour, when literary merit shall no longer be 
despised, and the gifts and caresses of mankind shall 
recompense the toils of study, and add lustre to the 
charms of wit* 
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Many of these damours are undoubtedly to be 
considered only as the bursts of pride never to be 
satisied, as the prattle of affectation^ mimicking dis- 
tresi^s 4infelt, or a» the common^plaees of vanity 
soficitous for splendour of sentences, and acuteness 
^f remark. Yet it cannot be denied that frequent 
discontent mu«t proceed &om frequent hardships, 
and though it is evident, that nidt more than one 
age or peoj^ can deserve the censure of being more 
averse irom learning than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge must have encountered impediments, and 
wit been nM)rtified with contempt, or harassed with 
persecution. 

It is not necessary, however, to join immediately in 
the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleased with ig- 
norance, or always envious of superior abilities. The 
im$eries of the learned have been related by them- 
selves, and since they have not been found exempt 
firotn that partiiality with which men look upon their 
own actions and sufferings, we may conclude that 
they have not forgotten to deck their cause with the 
brightest ornaments, and strongest colours. The 
l(^cian collected all his subtilties when they were 
to be employed in his own defence; and the master of 
ihetorick exerted against his adversary all the arts by 
^hich hatred is embittered, and indignation inflamed. 

To believe no man in his own cause, is l^e stand- 
ing and perpetual rule of distributive justice. Since 
therefore, in the controversy between the learned 
and their enemies, we have only the pleas of one 
party, of the party more able to. delude our under- 
standings, and engage our passions, we must deter- 
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mine our opinion by facts uncontested^ and e^i^leiices 
on each side allowed to be genuine, 

By this procedure, I know not whether the stu- 
dents will find their cause promoted, or the compas- 
sion which they expect much increased. Let their 
conduct be impartially surveyed ; let them be allowed 
no longer to direct attention at their pleasure, by ex- 
patiating on their own deserts ; let neither the dig- 
nity of knowledge overawe the judgment, nor the 
graces of elegance seduce it It will then, perhape, 
be found, that they were not able to produce claims 
to kinder treatment, but provoked the calamities 
which they suffered, and seldom wanted friends, but 
when they wanted virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wisdom, 
live with conformity to their precepts, must be rea^ 
dily confessed ; and we cannot wonder that the ia- 
dignation of mankind rises with great vehemence 
against those, who neglect the duties which they 
appear to know with so strong conviction the neces- 
sity of performinig. Yet since no man has power of 
acting equal to that of thinking, I know not whether 
the speculatist may not sometimes incur censures too 
severe, and by those who form ideas of his life from 
their knowledge of his books, be considered as wdrse 
than oth^s, only because he was expected to be better; 

He, by whose writings the heart is rectified, the 
appetites counteracted, and the passions repressed, 
may be considered as not unprofitable to the great 
republick of humanity, even though his behaviour 
should not always exemplify his rules. His instruc- 
tions may diffuse their influence to regions, in whicl^ 
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it wiU not be inquired, whether the author be albus 
an ater, good or bad ; to tixnes^ when all his faults 
and all his follies shall be lost in fbi^tfulness, 
among thuigs of no oonoom or importance to the 
world; and he may kindle in thousands and teni 
thousands that flame which burnt but dimly in him-j 
self, through the fumes of passion, or the damps ofj 
cowardice. The vicious moraMst may be considered! 
afr a taper, by whidi we are lighted through th0 
labyrinth of complicated passions : he extends his^ 
radiance further than his heat, and guidefif all that 
are within view, but bums only those who make too 
near approaches. 

Yet since good or harm must be received for the 
most part from those to whom we are familiarly 
known, he whose vices overpower his virtues, in the. 
compass to which his vices can extend, has no reason 
to complain that he meets not with affection or 
veneraticm, when those with whom he passes his life 
are more corrupted by his practice than enlightened 
by bis ideas. Admiration begins where acquaintance 
ceases; and his favourers are distant, but his enemies 
at hand. 

Yet many have dared to boast of neglected merit, 
and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of 
whom It cannot be alledged that they have en- 
deavoured to incarease the wisdom or virtue of their 
readers. They have been at once profligate in their 
Uves, and licentious in their compositions ; have not 
only forsaken the paths of virtue, but attempted to 
hire . others after them. They have smoothed the 
sdad of p^dition, covered with jSowers the thorns of 
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guilt, and tanght temptation sweeter notes, softer 
blandishments, and stronger allurements. 

It has been apparently the settled purpose of some 
writers, whose powers and acquisitions place them 
high in the rank of literature, to set fashion on the 
side of wickedness ; to recommend debauchery and 
lewdness, by associating them with qualities most 
likely to dazzle the discernment, and attract the af^ 
factions ; and to shew innocence and goodness ivith 
such attendant weaknesses as necessarily expose 
them to contempt and derision. 

Such naturally found intimates among the cor-* 
rupt, the thoughtless, and the intemperate ; passed 
their lives amidst the levities of sportive idleness, or 
the warm professions of drunken friendship ; and fed 
their hopes with the promises of wretches, whom their 
precepts had taught to scoff at truth. But when fools 
had laughed away their sprightiiness,and the languors 
of excess could no longer be relieved, they saw their 
protectors hourly drop away, and wondered and 
stormed to find themselves abandoned. Whether 
their companions persisted in wickedness, or returned 
to virtue, they were left equally without assistance ; 
for debauchery is selfish and negligent, and from 
virtue the virtuous only can eXpect regard. 

It is said by Florus of Catiline, who died in the 
midst of slaughtered enemies, that his death had 
been illustrious, had it been suffered for his country. 
Of the wits who have languished away life under the 
pressures of poverty, or in the restlessness of suspense, 
caressed and rejected, flattered and despised, as 
they were of more or less use to those who stiled 
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theiiisdves ilieir patrons, it might be observed^ that 
dieir miseries would enforce compassion, had they 
been brought upon them by honesty and religion. 
. The wickedness of a loose or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 
drunken ravisher, not only because it extends its 
effects wider, as a pestilence that taints the air is 
more destructive than poison infused in a draught, 
biu; because it is committed with cool deliberation. 
By the instantaneous violence of desire, a good man 
may sometimes be surprised before reflection can come 
to hia rescue; when the appetites have strengthened 
tlieir influence by habit, they are not eaaly resiBted 
or suppressed ; but for the frigid villaiAy of studious 
lewdness, for the calm malignity of laboured impiety, 
what apology can be invented ? What punishment 
can be adequate to the crime of him who retires to 
solitudes for the refinement of debaudiery ; who tor- 
tures his &ncy, and ransacks his memory, only that 
he may leave the world less virtuous than he found 
it; that he may intercept the hopes of the rising ge- 
neration ; and spread snares for the soul with more 
dexterity? 

What were their motives, or what their excuses, 
is bdow the dignity of reason to examine. Khaving 
extii^uished in themselves the distinction of right 
and wrong; they were insenrible of the miadnef 
wfaidi they promoted, they deserved to be hunted 
dmra by the general compact, as no longer par- 
takii^ ^ social nature ; if influenced by the oor- 
luption of patrons, or readers, they sacrifieed thdr 
own cDOvictioiis to vanity or uktexest, they were to 
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be abhorred with more acrimony than he that imir-- 
ders &r pay ; sinoe they committed greater crimeU' 
without greater temptations. 

(yfhim^^to wJiom much is given, wuch shaM be 
required. Those, whom God has favoured with su- 
perior faculties, and mad6 eminent for quickness of 
intuition, and accuracy of distinctions, will certainly 
be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defects and 
deviations which, in souls less enlightened, may be 
guiltless. But, surely, none can think vdthout hor- 
ror on that man*8 condition, who has been more wick* 
ed in proportion as he had more means of excelling in 
virtue, and used the light imparted from heaven only 
to- embellish foUy, and shed lustre upon crimes^ 
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• • • • fc • ■ , 

Mors sola fatetur 



Quantula sint hominum corpuscula, Juv. 

Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty soul how small a body holds. Dryden. 

• 

Corporal sensation is known to depend so much 
upon novelty, that custom takes away from many 
things their power of giving pleasure or pain. Thus 
a new dress hecomes easy hy wearing it, and the pa- 
late is reconciled hy degrees to dishes which at first 
disgusted ii That hy long hahit of carrying a hurden, 
we lose, in great part, our sensibility of its weight, 
any man may be convinced by putting on for an hour 
the armour of our ancestors ; for he will scarcely be- 
lieve that mm would have had much inclination to 
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marches and battles^ encumbered and opppessed, as 
he will find himself, with the ancient panoply. Yet 
the heroes that overran regions, and stormed towns 
in iron accoutrements, he knows not to have been 
bi^er, and has no reason to imagine them stronger, 
than the present race of men ; he therefore must con- 
clude, that their peculiar powers were conferred only 
by peculiar habits, and that their familiarity with 
the dress of war enabled them to move in it with ease, 
vigour, and agility. 

Yet it seems to be the condition of oiur present 
state, that pain should be more fixed and permanent 
than pleasure. Uneasiness gives way by slow de- 
grees, and is long before it quits its possession of the 
sensory; but all t)ur gratifications are volatile, va- 
grant, and easily dissipated. The fragrance of the 
jessamine bower is lost after the enjojonent of a few 
moments, and the Indian wanders among his native 
spices without any sense of their exhalations. It is, 
indeed, not necessary to shew by many instances what 
all mankind confess, by an incessant call for Variety, 
and restless pursuit of enjojrrnents,^ which they value 
only because unpossessed. 

Something similar, or analogous, may be observed 
in eflfects produced immediately upon the mind ; no- 
thing can strongly strike or affect us, but what is 
rare or sudden. The most important events, whei^ 
they become familiar, are no longer considered with 
wpnder or solicitude, and that which at first filled up 
our whole attention, and left no place for any other 
thought, is soon thrust aside into some remote reposi- 
tory of the mind, and lies among other lumber of the 
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memory, overlooked and Delected. Thus far the 
mind resembles the body, but here the similitude is 
at an end. 

The manner in which external force acts upon the 
body is very little subject to the regulation of the 
will ; no man can at pleasure obtund or invigorate 
his senses, prolong the agency of any impulse, or 
continue the presence of any image traced upon the 
eye, or any sound infused into the ear. But our 
ideas are more subjected to choice ; we can call them 
before us, and command their stay, we can facilitate 
and promote their recurrence, we can either reprei« 
their intrusion, or hasten their retreat. It is there- 
fore the business of wisdom and virtue, to select 
among numberless objects striving for our notice, 
such as may enable us to exalt our reason, extend 
our views, and secure our happiness. But this 
choice is to be made with very little regard to rareness 
or frequency ; for nothing is valuable merely because 
it is either rare or common, but because it is adapted 
to some useful purpose, and enables us to supply some 
deficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judiciously represented the father of 
mankind, as seized with horror and astonishment at 
the sight of death, exhibited to him on the mount 
of vision^ For surely, nothing can so much disturb 
the passions, or perplex the intellects of man, as the 
disruption of his union with visible nature ; a separa- 
tion from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged 
him ; a change not only of the place, but the manner 
of his being ; an entrance into a state not simply 
which he knows not, but which perhaps he has not 
faculties to know; an immediate and perceptible 
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oommunicatlon with the supreme Being, and, what 
IB above all distressful and alarming, the final sen- 
tence, and unalterable allotment. 

Yet we to whom the shortness of life has given 
frequent occasions of contemplating mortality, can^ 
without emotion, see generations of men pass away, 
and are at leisure to establish modes of sorrow, and 
adjust the ceremonial of death. We can look upon 
funeral pomp as a common spectacle in which we have 
no concern, and turn away from it to trifles and 
amusements, without dejection of look, or inquietude 
of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent from the constitution of the 
world, that there must be a time for other thoughts ; 
and a perpetual meditation upon the last hour, how- 
ever it may become the solitude of a monastery, is 
inconsistent with many duties of common life. But 
surely the remembrance of death ought to predominate 
in our minds, as an habitual and settled principle, al- 
ways iterating, though not always perceived ; and 
our attention should seldom wander so far from our 
own condition, as not to be recalled and fixed by sight 
of an event, which must soon, we know not how soon, 
happen likewise to ourselves, and of which, though 
we cannot appoint the time, we may secure the con- 
sequence. 

Every instance of death may justly awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance ; but its frequency 
so much weakens its eflfect, that we are seldom 
alarmed unless some close connexion- is broken, some 
scheme frustrated, or some hope defeated. Many 
therefore seem to pass on from youth to decrepitude 
without any reflection on the end of life, because they 
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are wholly involved within themt^lves^ and ]ook on 
otheris only as inhabitants of the common earthy 
without any expectation of receiving good, or intent 
tiop of bestowing it 

Events, of which we confess the importance, ex-r 
cite little sensibility, unless they affect us mctte 
nearly than as sharers in the common interest of 
mankind ; that desire which every man feels of being 
remembered and lamented, is often mortified when 
we remark how little concern is caused by the eternal 
departure even of those who have passed their live^ 
with public honours, and been distinguished by ex-, 
traordinary performances. It is not possible to be 
regarded with tenderness except by a few. That 
merit which gives greatness and renown, diffiises it& 
influence to a wide compass, but acts weakly on every 
single breaist ; it is placed at a distance from comnunat 
spectators, and shines like one of the remote stars^ of 
which the light reaches us, but not the heat The 
wit, the hero, the philosopher, whom their tampers 
or their fortunes have hindered from intimate rel^ 
tions, die, without any other effect than that of add-^ 
ing a new topic to the conversation of the day,. 
They impress none with any fresh conviction of the 
fragility of pur nature, because none had any partirt 
cular interest in their lives, or was imited to them by 
a reciprocation of benefits and endearments. 

Thus it often happens, that those who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at last 
in the ground without the common honour of ^ 
stone; because by those excellencies with which 
many were delighted, none had been obliged, and 
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though they had many to celehrate, they had none to 
bye them. 

Custom so far reflates the sentiments^ at hajBt cf 
common minds, that I believe men may he g^ne- 
xally observed to grow less tender as they advance in 
age. He, who, when life was new, melted at the 
kfis of every companion, can look in time, without 
concern, upon the grave into which his last fri^d 
was thrown, and into which himself is ready to fall ; 
not that he is more willing to die than formerly, but 
that he is more familiar to the death of others, and 
therefore is not alarmed so &r as to consider how 
much nearer he approaches to his end. But this is 
to submit tamely to the tyranny of accident, and to 
sufier our reason to lie usdess. Every funeral may 
justly be considered as a summons to prepjare for that 
state, into which it shews us that we must some time 
enter ; and the summons is more loud and piercing, 
ias the event of which it wants us is at less distance. 
To neglect at any time preparation for de^tb, is to 
steep on our post at a siege ; but to omit it in old 
age, is to isleep at an attack. 

It baa always appeared to me one of the most 
striking passages in the Visions of Quevedo, whioh 
stigmatises those as fools who complain that tbiey 
£Euled of happiness by sudden death. '^ How," says 
he, ** can death be sudden to a being who always 
knew that he must die, and that the time of his 
de^ith was uncertain ?" 

Since business aiid gaiety are always drawing our 
attention away from a future state, some admoni- 
tion is frequently necessary to recaj it to our minds. 
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and what can more properly renew the impression 
than the examples of mortality which every day sup- 
plies ? The great incentive to virtue is the reflection 
that we must die; it will therefore be useful to accus- 
tom ourselves, whenever we see a funeral, to consider 
how soon we may be added to the number of those 
whose probation is* past, and whose happiness or mi- 
sery shall endure for ever. 



Numb. 79. Tuesday, December 18, 1750. 

Tarn scepe nostrum dedpi Fabullunif quid 
* MiratiSf Aule? Semper bonus homo tiro est. Maet. . 

You wonder I 've so little wit, 

Friend John, so often to be bit, — , . 

None better guard against a cheat 

Than he who is a knave complete. * F. Lewis. 

Suspicion, however necessary it may be to our 
safe passage through ways beset on all sides by fraud 
and malice, has been always considered, when it ex^ 
ceeds the common measures, as a token of depravity 
and corruption, and a Greek writer of sentences has 
laid down as a standing maxim, that he who believes 
not another on his oath, knows himself to be pe?'^ 
jured. . 

We can form our opinions of that which we 
know not, only by placing it in comparison with 
something that we know ; whoever therefore is 
over-run with suspicion, and detects artifice and 
stratagem in every proposal, must either have 
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learned by experience or observation the wickednei^s 
of mankind, and been taught to avoid fraud by hav- 
ing often suffered or seen treachery, or he must de- 
rive his judgment from the consciousness of his ovm 
disposition, and impute to others the same indina^ 
tions, which he feels predominant in himself. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, 
and observing the arts by which negligence is sur- 
prized, timidity overborne, and credulity amused, 
requires either great latitude of converse and long 
acquaintance with business, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance, and acuteness of penetration. When, 
therefore, a young man, not distinguished by vi- 
gour of intellect, coines into the world full of scru- 
ples and diffidence; makes u bargain with many 
provisional limitations ; hesitates in his answer to a 
common question, lest more should be intended than 
he can immediately discover ; has a long re'ach in 
detecting the projects of his acquaintance ; considers 
every caress as an act of hypocrisy, and feels neither 
gratitude tax affection from the tenderness of his 
friends, because he believes no one to have any real 
tenderness but for himself ; whatever expectations 
this early sagacity may raise of his fiiture eminence 
or riches, I can seldom forbear to consider him as a 
wretch incapable of generosity or benevolence ; as a 
villain eai^ly completed beyond the need of common 
opportunities and gradual temptations. 

Upon men of this class instruction and admonition 
are generally thrown away, because they consider 
artifice and deceit as proofs of understanding ; they 
are misled at the same time by the two great se- 
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ducers of the world, vanity and interest, and not 
only look upon those who act with openness and con- 
fidence, as condemned hy their principles to obscu- 
rity and want, but as contemptible for narrowness of 
comprehension, shortness of views, and slowness of 
contrivance. 

The world has been long amused with the men- 
tion of policy in publick transactions, and of art in 
private affairs; they have been considered as the 
effects of great qualities, and* as unattainable by 
men of the common level : yet I have not found 
many performances either of art or policy, that 
required such stupendous efforts of intellect, or 
might not have been effected by falsehood and im- 
pudence, without the assistance of any other pow- 
ers. To profess what he does not mean, to promise 
what he cannot perform, to flatter ambition with 
prospects of promotion, and misery with hopes ^of 
relief, to sooth pride with appearances of submis- 
sion, and appease enmity by blandishments and 
bribes, can surely imply nothing more or greater 
than a mind devoted wholly to its own purposes,* a 
&ce that cannot blush, and a heart that cannot feel. 

These practices are so mean and base, that he who 
finds in himself no tendency to use them, cannot 
easily believe that they are considered by others 
with less detestation ; he therefore suffers himself to 
slumber in false security, and becomes a prey to 
those who applaud their own subtilty, because they 
know how to steal upon his sleep, and exult in the 
success which they could never have obtained, had 
they not attempted a man better than themselves. 
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who was hindered from ohviating their stratagems, not 
by folly, but by innocence. 

Suspicion is, indeed, a temper so uneasy and rest- 
less, that it is very justly appointed the concomitant 
of guilt. It is said, that no torture is equal to the 
inhibition of sleep long continued ; a pain, to which 
the state of that man bears a very exact analogy, who 
dares never give rest to his vigilance and circumspec- 
tion, but considers himself as surrounded by secret 
foes, and fears to entrust his children, or his friend, 
with the secret that throbs in his breast, and the 
anxieties that break into his face. To avoid, at this 
expence, those evils to which easiness and friendship 
might have exposed him, is surely to buy safety at 
too dear a rate, and, in the language of the Roman 
satirist, to save life by losing all for which a wise man 
would live*. 

When in the diet of the German eippire, as Ca- 
merarius relates, the princes were once displaying 
their felicity, and each boasting the advantages of 
his own dominions, one who possessed a country 
not remarkable for the grandeur of its cities,, or the 
fertility of its soil, rose to speak, and the rest listened 
between pity and contempt, till he declared, in ho- 
nour of his territories, that he could travel through 
them without a' guard, and if he was weary, sleep in 
safety npcm the lap of the first man whom he should 
meet; a commendation which would have been ill 
exchanged for the boast of palaces, pastures, or 
streams. 

* Propter vltam vivendi perdere causat. 

E 2 
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Suspidon is not less an enemy to virtue than to 
happiness; he that is already corrupt is naturally 
suspicious, and he that heeomes suspicious "mJl 
quickly be corrupt. It is too common for us to 
learn the frauds by which ourselves have suffsred; 
men who are once persuaded that deceit will be 
employed against them, sometimes think the same 
arts justified by the necessity of defence. £ven they 
whose virtue is too well established to give way to 
example, or be shaken by sophistry, must yet feel 
their love of mankind diminished' with their esteem, 
and grow less zealous for the happiness of those by 
whom they imagine their own happiness endangered. 

Thus we find old age, upon which suspidon has 
been strongly impressed, by long intercourse with 
the world, inflexible and severe, Aot easily softened 
by submission, melted by complaint, or subdued by 
supplication. Frequent experience of counterfeited 
miseries, and dissembled virtue, in time overcomes 
that disposition to tenderness and sympathy, which 
is so powerful in our younger years; and they. that 
happen to petition the old for compassion or assist- 
ance, are doomed to languii^h without regard, and 
suffer for the crimes of men who have formerly been 
found undeserving or ungrateful. 

Historians are certainly chargeable with the de- 
pravation of mankind, when they relate without 
censure those stratagems of war by which the vir- 
tues of an enemy are engaged to his destruction. 
A ship comes before a port, weather beaten and 
shattered, and the crew implore the liberty of re- 
pairing their breaches, supplying themselves with 
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necessaries, or burying their dead. The humanity of 
the inhabitants inclines them to consent; the stran- 
gers enter the town with weapons concealed, fall sud- 
denly upon their bene^ctors, destroy those that make 
resistance, and become masters of the place ; they 
return home rich with plunder, and their success is 
recorded to encourage imitation. 

But surely war has its laws, and ought tobe con- 
ducted with some regard to the universal interest of 
man. Those may justly be pursued as enemies to the 
community of nature, who suffer hostility to vacate the 
unalterable laws of right, and pursue their private 
advantage by means, which, if once established, must 
destroy kindness, cut off from every man all hopes of 
assistance from another, and fill the world with per- 
petuaf suspicion and implacable malevolence. What- 
ever is thus gained ought to be restored, and those 
who have conquered by such treachery may be justly 
denied the protection of their native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of the 
particular injury to him whom he deceives, but of the 
diminution of that confidence which constitutes not 
only the ease but the existence of society. He that 
suffers by imposture has too often his vittue more 
impaired than his fortune. But as it is necessary 
not to invite robbery by supineness,*so it is our duty 
not to suppress tenderness by suspicion ; it is better 
to saSer wrong than to do it, and happier to be some- 
times cheated than not to trust. 
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Numb. 80. Saturday, Deceviher 22, 1750. 

Vtde$ lit* altd ttet nice candidum 
Soracte^ nee jam sustmeant oniu 

SilviB laboratUes , HoR. 

Behlod yon moontain's hoary height 
Made higher with new mounts of snow ; 

Again behold the winter's weight 

Oppress the lab'ring woods below. Drtdsk. 

As. Providence has made the human soul an active 
being, always impatient for novelty, and struggling 
for something yet unenjoyed with unwearied pro*, 
gression, the world seems to have been eminently 
adapted to this disposition of the mind ; it is formed 
to raise expectations by constant vicissitudes, and to 
obviate satiety by perpetual change. * 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we fiad something to 
revive our curiosity, and engage our attention. In 
the dusk of the morning we watch the rising of the 
sun, and see the day diversify the clouds, and open 
new prospects in its gradual advance. After a few 
hours, we see the shades. lengthen, and the light de- 
cline, till the sky is resigned to a multitude of shin- 
ing orbs different from each other in magnitude and 
splendour. The earth varies its appearance as we 
move upon it ; the woods offer their shades, and the 
fields their harvests; the hill flatters with an extensive 
view, and the valley invites with shelter, fragrance, 
and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of 
the golden age, an exemption from the change of 
seasons, and a perpetuity of spring ; but I am not 
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certain that in this state of imaginary happiness diey 
haTe made sufficient provision for that insatiable de- 
mand of new gratifications, which seems particularly 
to characterize the nature of man. Our sense of 
delight is in a great measure comparative, and arises 
at once from the sensations which we feel, and those 
which we remember. Thus ease after torment is 
pleasure for a time, and we are very agreeably re- 
created^ when the body, chilled with the weather, 
is gradually recovering its natural tepidity ; but the 
joy ceases when we have forgot the cold : we must 
&11 below ease again, if we desire to rise above it, and 
purchase new felicity by voluntary pain. It is there- 
fore not unlikely, that however the fancy may be 
amused with the description of r^ions in which no 
wind is heard but the gentle zephyr, and no scenes 
are displayed but valleys Enamelled with unfading 
flowers, and woods waving their perennial Verdure, 
we should soon grow weary of uniformity, find our 
thoughts languish for want of other subjects, call on 
heaven for our wonted round of seasons, and think 
ourselves liberally recompensed for the inconveniences 
of summer and winter, by new perceptions of the calm- 
ness and mUdness of the intermediate variations. 

Every season has its particular power of striking 
the mind. The nakedness and asperity of the win- 
try world always fill the beholder with pensive and 
profound astonishment ; as the variety of the scene 
is lessened, its grandeur is increased ; and the mind 
is swelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pre- 
sent and the past, of the beauties which have va- 
nished from the eyes, and the waste and desolation 
that are now before them. 
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It is observed by Milton, that he who neglects to 
visit the country in spring, and rejects .the pleasures 
that are then in their first bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty of suUenness against nature. If we. allot dif- 
ferent duties to different seasons, he may be charged 
with equal disobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leafless woods, without 
seriousness and awe. Spring is the season of gaiety, 
and wmter of terror ; in spring the heart of tranquil- 
lity dances to the melody of the groves, and the eye 
of benevolence sparkles at the sight of happiness and 
plenty : In the winter, compassion melts at universal 
calamity, and the tear of softness starts at the wailings 
of hunger, and the cries of the creation in distress. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heaviness and sorrow, nor do I recommend them 
beyond the degree necessary to maintain in its fuU 
vigour that habitual sympathy and tenderness, which, 
in a world of so much misery, is necessary to the 
ready discharge of our most important duties. The 
winter, therefore, is generally celebrated as the pro- 
per season for domestick merriment and gaiety. We 
are ' seldpm invited by the votaries of pleasure to 
look abroad for any other purpose, than that we may 
shrink back with more satisfaction to our coverts, 
and when we have heard the • howl of the tempest, 
%nd felt the gripe of the frost, congratulate each other 
with more gladness upon a close room, an easy chair, 
a large fire, and a smoaking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
conversation. Differences, we know, are never so 
effectually laid asleep, as by some common calamity : 
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An enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger. 
The rigour of winter brings generally to the same 
fire-side, those, who, by the opposition of inclinations, 
or difference of employment^ moved in various direc 
tions through the other parts of the^year ; and when 
ihey have met, and find it their mutual interest to 
remain together, they endear each other by mutual 
compliances, smd often wish for the continuance of the 
sodal season, with all its bleakness and all its severities. 

To the men of study and imagination the winter is 
generally the chief time of labour. Gloom and silence 
produce composure of mmd, and concentration of 
ideas; and the privation of external pleasure naturally 
cauiies an effort to find entertainment within. This is 
the time in which those whom literature enables to 
find amusements for themselves, have more than com- 
mon convictions of their own happiness. When they 
are condemned by the elements to retirement, and de- 
barred from most of the diversions which are called 
in to assist the flight of time, they can find new sub- 
jects of enquiry, and preserve themselves from that 
weariness which hangs always flawing upon the 
vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets and 
philosophers ; it is necessary that the greater part of 
mankind should be employed in the minute business 
of common life ; minute, indeed, not if we consider 
its influence upon our happiness, but if we respect 
the abilities requisite to conduct it. These must 
necessarily be more dependent on accident for the 
means of spending agreeably those hours which their 
occupations leave unengaged, or nature obliges them 
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to allow to relaxation. Yet even on these I would 
willingly impress such a sense of the value of time, 
as may incline them to find out for their careless 
hours amusements of more use and dignity than the 
common games, which not only weary the mind with- 
out improving it, but strengthen the passions of envy 
and avarice, and often lead to fraud and to provision, 
to corruption and to ruin. It is unworthy of a 
reasonable being to spend any of the little time al- 
lotted us, without some tendency, either direct or ob- 
lique, to the end of our existence. And though every 
moment cannot be laid out on the formal and regular 
improvement of our knowledge, or in the stated prac* 
tice of a moral or religious duty, yet none should be 
so spent as to exclude wisdom or virtue, or pass with- 
out possibility of qualifying us more or less for ike 
better employment of those which are to come. 

It is scarcely possible to pass an hour in honest 
conversation, without being able, when we rise from 
it, to please ourselves with having given or received 
some advantages ; but a man may shufBe cards, or 
rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without tracing.any 
new idea in his mind, or being able to recollect the 
day by any other token than his gain or loss, and a 
confrised remembrance of agitated passions, and 
clamorous altercations. 

However, as experience is of more weight than 
precept, any of my readers, who are contriving how to 
spend the dreary months before them,, may consider 
which of their past amusements filk them now with 
the greatest satisfaction, and resolve to repeat those 
gratifications of which the plea45ure is most durable. 
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Numb. 81. Tuesday, Decembe?- 25, 1750. 

Discite Justitiam moniti Virg. 

' Hear, aiid be jiist 

Among questions which have heen discussed, 
without any approach to decision, may he numbered 
the precedency or superior excellence of one virtue to 
another, which has long fiimished a subject of dispute 
to men whose leisure sent them out into the intellec* 
tual world'in search of employment, and who have, 
perhaps, been sometimes withheld from the practice 
of-their favourite duty, by zeal for its advancement, 
and diligence in its celebration. 

The intricacy of this dispute may be alleged as 
a proof of that tenderness for mankind which Provi- 
dence has, I think, universally displayed, by making 
attainments easy in proportion as they are necessary. 
That all the duties of morality ought to be practised, 
is without difficulty discoverable, because ignorance 
or uncertainty would immediately involve the world 
in confusion and distress ; but which duty ought to 
be most esteemed, we may continue to debate with- 
out inconvenience, so all be diligently performed as 
there is opportunity or need : for upon practice, not 
upon opinion, depends the happiness of mankind ; 
and controversies, merely speculative, are of small 
importance ^ in themselves, however they may have 
sometimes heated a disputant, or provoked a faction. 

Of the Divine Author of our religion it is impossible 
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to peruse the evangelical histories, without observing 
how little he favoured the vanity of inquisitiveness ; 
how much more rarely he condescended to satisfy 
curiosity, than to relieve distress ; and how much he 
desired that his followers should rather excel in good- 
ness than in knowledge. His precepts tend imme- 
diately to the rectification of the moral principles, and 
the direction of daily conduct, without ostentation, 
without art, at once irrefragable and plain, such as 
well-meaning simplicity may readily conceive, and 
of which we cannot mistake the meaning, but wh6n 
we are afraid to find it. ^ 

VThe measure of justice prescribed to us, in ouv 
transactions with others, is remarkably dear and com- 
prehensive : Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto yoUf even so do unto them. A law by which 
every claim of right may be immediately adjusted as 
far as the private conscience requires to be informed ; 
a law, of which every man may find the exposition in 
his own breast, and which may always be observed 
without any other qualifications than honesty of 
intention, and purity of will. 

Over this law, indeed, some sons of sophistry have 
been subtle enough to throw mists, which have 
darkened their own eyes. To perplex this universal 
principle, they have enquired whether a man, con- 
scious to himself of unreasonable wishes, be bound to 
gratify them in another. But surely there needed 
no long deliberation to conclude, that the desires, 
which are to be considered by us as the measure 
of right, must be such as' we approve, and that 
we ought to pay no regard to those expectations 
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in Others which we condemir in ourselves, and. 
which, however they may intrude upon our imagina- 
tion, we know it our duty to resist and suppress. 

One of the most celebrated cases which have been 
produced as requiring some skill in the direction of 
conscience to adapt them to this great rule, is that 
of a criminal asking mercy of his judge, who can- 
not but know, that if he was in the state of the sup- 
plicant, he should desire that pardon which he now 
denies. The difficulty of this sophism will vanish, 
if we remember that the parties are,' in reality, on 
(me side the criminal, and on the other the commu* 
nity, of which the magistrate is only the minister, 
and by which he is intrusted with the publick safety. 
The magistrate, therefore, in pardoning a man un- 
worthy of pardon, betrays the trust with which he is 
invested^ gives away what is not his own, and; ap- 
parently, does to others what he would not that 
others should .do to him. Even the oommuuity, 
whose right is stiU greater to arbitrary grants of mer- 
cy, is bound by* those Uws which regard the great re- 
publick of mankind, and cannot justify such forbear- 
ance as may promote wickedness, and lessen the ge- 
neral confidence and security in which all have an 
equal interest^ and which all are therefore bound to 
maintain. For this reason the state has not a right- 
to erect a general sanctuary for fugitives, or give pro- 
tection to such as have forfeited their .lives by crimes 
against the laws of common morality equally acknow- 
ledged by all nations, because no people can, without 
infraction of the universal league of social lacings, in- 
cite, by prospects of imp^^ity and safety^ those prac- 
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tices in aiiother doTniiiion» which they would them- 
selves punish in their own. 

One occasion of uncertainty and hesitation, in 
those hy whom this great rule has heen commented 
and dilated, is the conjfusion of what the exacter ca- 
suists are careful to distinguish, debts of justice^ and 
dehts of charity. The immediate and primary in- 
tention of this precept, is to establish a rule of jus- 
tice ; and I know not whether invention, or sophis- 
try, can start a single difficulty to retard its applica- 
tion, when it is thus eiipressed and explained, Ut 
every man allow the claim of right m another^ 
which he should think himself entitled to make in 
the like circumstances. 

The discharge of the dehts of charity^ or duties 
which we owe to others, not merely as required by 
justice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits in its 
own nature greater complication of circumstances, 
and greater latitude of choice. Justice is indispen- 
sably and universally necessary, and what is neces- 
sary must always be limited, uniform, and distinct. 
But beneficence, though in general equally enjoined 
by our religion, and equally needful to the conciliia- 
tion of the Divine favour, is yet, for the most part, 
with regard to its single acts, elective and voluntary. 
We may certainly, without injury to our fellow-be- 
ings, allow in the distribution of kindness something 
to our affections, and change the measure of our libe- 
rality, according to our opinions and prospects, our 
hopes and fears. This* rule therefore is not equally 
determinate and absolute, with respect to offices of 
kindness, and acts of liberality, because liberality and 
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kindness, absolutely determined, would lose their na- 
ture ; for how could we be called tender, or charita- 
ble, for giving that which we are positively forbidden 
to withhold? 

Yet, even in adjusting the extent of our benefi- 
cence, no other measure can be taken than this pre- 
cept affords us, for we can only know what others 
su£fer for want, by considering how we should be af- 
fected in the same state ; nor can we proportion our 
assistance by any other rule than that of doing what 
we should then expect from others. It indeed gene- 
rally happens that the giver and receiver differ in 
their opinions of generosity; the same partiality to 
his own interest inclines one to large expectations, 
and the other to sparing- distributions. Perhaps the 
infirmity of human nature will scarcely suffer a ifian 
groaning under the pressure of distress, to judge 
rightly of the kindness of his friends, or think they 
have done enough till his deliveranfe is completed ; 
not therefore what we might wish, but what we could 
demand from others, we are obliged to grant, since, 
though we can easily know how much we might claim, 
it is impossible to determine what we should hope. 

But in all enquiries concerning the practice of 
voluntary and occasional virtues, it is safest for minds 
not oppressed with superstitious fears to determine 
against their own inclinations, and secure themselves 
from deficiency, by doing more than they believe 
strictly necessary. For of this every man may be 
certain, that, if he were to exchange conditions with 
his dependent, he should expect more than, with the 
utmost exertion of his ardour, he now will prevail 
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upon himself to perfcmn ; and when reason has no 
settled rule, and our passions are striving to mislead 
us, it is surely the part of a wise man to err on the 
side of safety. x 



Numb. 82. Saturday, December 29, 1750. 

Omnia Castor emit, sic Jiet ut omnia vendat. Mart: 

Who buys without discretion, buys to sell. 

» 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, . 

It will not be necessary to solicit your good-will 
by any formal preface, when I have informed you^ 
that I have long been known as the most laborious 
and zealous virtuoso that the present age has had the 
honour of producing, and that inconveniencies have 
been brought upon me by an unextinguishable af^ 
dour of curiosity, and an unshaken perseverance in 
the acquisition of the productions of art and na* 
ture. 

It was observed, from my entrance into the worlds 
that I had something uncommon in my disposition^ 
and that there appeared in me very early tokens of 
superiour genius. I was always an enemy to trifles ; 
the playthings which my mother bestowed upon me 
I immediately broke, that I might discover the me- 
thod of their structure, and the causes of their 
motions ; of all the toys with which children are 
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delighted I valued only my coral, and as soon as I 
eould speak, asked, like Feiresc, innumerable ques- 
tions which the maids about me could not resolve. 
As I grew older I was more thoughtftil and serious, 
and instead of amusing myself with puerile diversions, 
made collections of natural rarities, and never walked 
into the fields without bringing home stones of re- 
markable forms, or insects of some uncommon species. 
I never entered an old house, from which I did not 
take away the painted glass,* and often lamented that 
I was not one of that happy generation who demolish- 
ed the convents and monasteries, and broke windows 
by law. 

Being thus early possessed by a taste for solid 
knowledge, I passed my youth with very liMle dis- 
turbance from passions and appetites ; and having no 
pleasure in the company of boys and girls, who talked 
of plays, politicks, fashions, or love, I carried on my 
enquiries with incessant diligence, and had amassed 
more stones, mosses, and shells, than are to be found 
in many celebrated collections, at an age in which the 
greatest part of young men are studying under tutors, 
or endeavouring to recommend themselves to notice 
by their dress, their air, and their levities. 

When I was two and twenty years old, I became, 
by the death of my father, possessed of a small estate 
in land, with a very large sum of money in the pub- 
lick frinds, and must confess that I did not much la- 
ment him, for he was a man of mean parts, bent 
rather upon growing rich than wise. He once 
fretted at the expence of only ten shillings, which he 
happened to overhear me offering for the sting of & 

VOL. III. F 
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hornet, though it was a cold moist summer, in which 
very few hornets had been seen. He often recom- 
mended to me the study of physick, in which, said he, 
you may at once gratify your curiosity after natural 
history, and increase your fortune by benefiting man- 
kind. I heard him, Mr. Rambler, with pity, and as 
there was no prospect of elevating a mind formed to 
grovel, suffered him to please himself with hoping 
that I should some time follow his advice. For you 
know that there are men, with whom, when they have 
once settled a notion in their heads, it is to very 
little purpose to dispute. 

Being now left wholly to my own inclinations, I 
very soon enlarged the bounds of my curiosity, and 
contented myself no longer with such rarities as re- 
hired only judgment and industry, and when once 
found might be had for nothing. I now turned my 
thoughts to Exoticks and Antiques, and became so 
well known for my generous patronage of ingenious 
men, that my levee was crowded with visitants, some 
to see my museum, and others to increase its treasures, 
by selling me whatever they had brought from other 
countries. 

I had always a contempt for that narrowness of 
conception, which contents itself with cultivating 
some single corner of the field of science ; I took the 
whole region into my view, and wished it of yet 
greater extent. But no man's power can be equal 
to his will. I was forced to proceed by slow de- 
grees, and to purchase what chance or kindness hap- 
pened to present. I did not however proceed without 
some des^, or imitate the indisoretion of those, who 
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begin a thoasand oollectioiis, and finish none. Hbt- 
ing been always a lover of geography, I determined 
to ooDeet the maps drawn in the mde and barbarous 
times, hefcfre any regular surveys, or just observations; 
and have, at a great expaice, brought together a 
v(^me, in which, perhaps, not a single country is 
laid down according to its true situation, and by which, 
he that desires to know the errcnrs of the ancient geo- 
graphers may be amply informed. 

But my ruling passion is patriotism : my chief care 
has been to procure the products of our own coun- 
try ; and as Alfred received the tribute of the Welsh 
in wolves' heads, I allowed my tenants to pay their 
rents in butterflies, till I had exhausted the papilio- 
naceous tribe. I then directed them to the pursuit 
of other animals, and obtained, by this easy method, 
most (^ ^e grubs and insects, which land, air, or 
water, can supply. I have three species of earth- 
worms not known to the naturalists, have discovered 
a new ephemera, and can shew four wasps that were 
taken torpid in their winter quarters. I have, from 
my own ground, the longest blade of grass upon re- 
cord, and once accepted, as a half yeat's rent for a 
field of wheat, an ear containing more grains than 
bad been seen before upon a single stem. 

One of my tenants so much neglected his own 
interest, as to supply Hie, in a whole summer, with 
only two horse-flies, and those of little more than 
the common size; and I was upon the brink of 
seizing for arrean,, when his good fortune threw a 
white mole in his way, for which he was not only 
forgiven, but rewarded. 

f2 
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These, however, were petty acquisitions, and 
made at small expence ; nor should I have ventured 
to rank myself among the virtuosi without better 
claims. I have suffered nothing worthy the regard 
of a wise man to escape my notice : I have ransacked 
the old and the new world, and been equally atten- 
tive to past ages and the present. For the illustra- 
tion of ancient history, I can shew a marble, of 
which the inscription, though it is not now legible, 
appears, from some broken remains of the letters, to 
have been Tuscan, and therefore probably engraved 
before the foundation of Rome. I have two pieces 
of porphyry found among the ruins of Ephesus, and 
three letters broken off by a learned traveller from 
the monuments of Fersepolis ; a piece of stone which 
paved the Areopagus of Athens, and a plate without 
figures or characters, which was found at Corinth, 
and which I therefore believe to be that metal 
which was once valued before gold. I have sand 
gathered out of the Granicus ; a fragment of Trajan's 
bridge over the Danube ; some of the mortar which 
cemented the watercourse of Tarquin ; a horseshoe 
broken on the Flaminian way ; and a turf with five 
daisies dug from the field of Fharsalia. 

I do not wish to raise the envy of unsuccessfrd 
collectors, by too pompous a display of my scien- 
tifick wealth, but cannot forbear to observe, that 
there are few regions of the globe which are not 
honoured with some memorial in my cabinets. 
The Persian mouarchs are said to have boasted the 
greatness of their empire, by being served at their 
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tables with drink from the Ganges and the Danube : 
I can shew one vial, of which the water was formerly 
an icicle on the crags of Caucasus, and another that 
contains what once was snow on the top of Atlas ; 
in a third is dew brushed from a banana in the gar- 
dens of Ispahan ; and, in another, brine that has 
rolled in the Paciflck ocean. I flatter myself that I 
am writing to a man who will rejoice at the honour 
which my labours have procured to my country ; and 
therefore I shall tell you that Britain can, by my 
care, boast of a snail that has crawled upon the wall 
of China ; a humming bird which an American 
princess wore in her ear ; the tooth of an elephant 
who carried the queen of Siam ; the skin of an ape 
that was kept in the palace of the great mogul ; a 
ribbon that adorned one of the maids of a Turkish 
sultana ; and a scymitar once wielded by a soldier of 
Abas the great. 

In collecting antiquities of every country, I have 
been careful to choose only by intrinsick worth, and 
real usefulness, without regard to party or opinions. 
I have therefore a lock of Cromwell's hair in a box 
turned from a piece of the royal oak; and keep in the 
same drawejs, sand scraped from the coffin of Jking 
Richard, and a commission signed by Henry the 
Seventh. I have equal veneration for the ruff of 
Elizabeth and the shoe of Mary of Scotland ; and 
should lose, with like regret, a tobacco-pipe of Ra- 
leigh, and a stirrup of king James. I have paid the 
same price for a *glove of Lewis, and a thimble of 
queen Mary; for a fur cap of the Czar, and a boot 
of Char}es of Sweden. 
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You will easily imagine that these accumulations 
were not made without some diminution of my for- 
tune, for I was so well known to spare no cost, that 
at every sale som^ bid against me for hire, some for 
sport, and some for malice; and if I asked the price 
of any thing, it was sufficient to double the demand* 
For curiosity, trafficking thus with avarice, the wealth 
of India had not been enough ; and I, by little and 
little, transferred all my money from the fiinds to my 
closet : here I was inclined to stop, and live upon my 
estate in literary leisure, but the sale of the Harleian 
collection shook my resolution : I mortgaged my land, 
and purchased thirty medals, which I could never 
find before. I have at length bought till I can buy 
no longer, and the cruelty of my creditors has seized 
my repository ; I am therefore condemned to disperse 
what the labour of an age will not re- assemble. I 
submit to that which cannot be opposed, and shall, in 
a short time, declare a sale. I have, while it is yet 
in my power, sent you a pebble, picked up by Taver- 
nier on the. banks of the Ganges ; for which I desire 
no other recompence than that you will recommend 
my catalogue to the publick. 

QUISQUILIUS. 
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Numb. 83. Tuesday, January 1, 1751. 

Nisi utile est quodfaciasy stulta est gloria. Piiaid. 

All useless science is an empty boast. 

The publication of the letter in my last paper 
has naturally led me to the consideration of thirst af- 
ter curiosities, which often draws contempt and ridi- 
cule upon itself, but which is perhaps no otherwise 
blameable, than as it wants those circumstantial re- 
commendations which add lustre even to moral ex- 
cellencies,* and are absolutely necessary to the grace 
and beauty of indifferent actions. 

Learning confers so much superiority on those who 
possess it, that they might probably have escaped all 
censure had they been able to agree among them- 
selves ; but as envy and competition have fivided the 
republick of letters into factions, they have neglected 
the common interest; each has called in foreign aid, 
and endeavoured to strengthen his own cause by the 
frown of power, the hiss of ignorance, and the clamour 
of popularity. They have all engaged in feuds, till 
by mutual hostilities they demolished those outworks 
which veneration had raised for their security, and 
exposed themselves to barbarians, by whom every, 
region of science is equally laid waste. 

Between men of different studies and professions, 
may be observed a constant reciprocation of re- 
proaches. The collector of shells and stones de- 
rides the folly of him who pastes leaves and flowers 
upon paper, pleases himself with colours that are per- 
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ceptibly fading, and amasses with care what cannot 
be preserved. The hunter of insects stands amazed 
that any man can waste his short time upon lifeless 
matter, while many tribes of animals yet want their 
history. Every one is inclined not only to promote 
his own study, but to exclude all others from regard, 
and having heated his imagination with some fa- 
vourite pursuit, wonders that the rest of mankind are 
not seized with the same passion. 

There are, indeed, many subjefcts of study which 
seem but remotely allied to useful knowledge, and 
.of little importance to happiness or virtue; nor is 
it easy to forbear some sallies of merriment, or ex* 
pressions of pity, when we see a man wrinkled with 
attention, and emaciated with solicitude, in the inves- 
tigation of questions, of which, without visible incon- 
venience, the world .may expire in ignorance. Yet it 
is dangerous to discourage well-intended labours, or 
innocent curiosity; for he who is employed in searches, 
which by any deduction of consequences tend to the 
benefit of life, is surely laudable, in comparison of 
those who spend their time in counteracting bappi- . 
ness, and filling the world with wrong and danger, 
confusion and remorse. No man can perform so lit- 
tle as not to have reason to congratulate himself on 
his merits, when he beholds the multitudes that live 
in total idleness, and have never yet endeavoured to 
be useful. 

It is impossible to determine the limits of en- 
quiry, or to foresee what consequences a new dis- 
covery may produce. . He who suffers not his facul- 
ties to lie torpid^ has a chance, whatever be hiji 
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employment, of doing good to his fellow creatures. 
The man that first ranged the woods in search of 
medicinal springs, or climbed the mountains for salu- 
tary plants, has undoubtedly merited the gratitude of 
posterity, how much soever his frequent miscarriages 
might excite the scorn of his contemporaries. If 
what appears little be universally despised, nothing 
greater can be attained, for all that is great was at 
first little, and rose to its present bulk by gradual 
accessions, and accumulated labours. 

Those who lay out time or money in assembling 
matter for contemplation, are doubtless entitled to 
some degree of respect, though in a flight of gaiety 
it be easy to ridicule their treasure, or in a fit of sul- 
lenness to despise it. A man who thinks only on 
the particular object before him, goes not away much 
illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege of hand- 
ling the tooth of a shark, or the paw of a white bear; 
yet there is nothing more worthy of admiration to a 
philosophical eye than the structure of animals, by 
which they are qualified to support life in the ele- 
ments or climates to which they are appropriated ; 
and of all natural bodies it must be generally con- 
fessed, that they exhibit evidences of infinite wisdom, 
bear their testimony to the supreme reason, and ex- 
cite in the mind new raptures of gratitude, and new 
incentives to piety. 

To collect the productions of art, and examples of 
mechanical science or manual ability, is unquestion- 
ably useftil, even when the things themselves are of 
small importance, because it is always advantageous 
to know how far the human powers have proceeded, 
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and how much experience has found to be within the 
reach of diligence. Idleness and timidity often des- 
pair without being orercome, and forbear attempts 
for feat of being defeated ; and we may promote the 
invigoration of faint endeavours, by shewing what has 
been already performed. It may sometimes happen 
that the greatest eflforts of ingenuity have been ex- 
erted in trifles; yet the same principles and ex- 
pedients may be applied to more valuable purposes, 
and the movements, which put into action machines 
of no use but to raise the wonder of ignorance, may be 
employed to drain fens, or manufacture metals, to 
assist the architect, or preserve the sailor. 

For the utensils, arms, or dresses of foreign nations, 
which make the greatest part of many collections, X 
have little r^;ard when they are valued only because 
they are foreign, and can suggest no improvement of 
our own practice. Yet they are not all equally use^ 
less, nor can it be always safely determined which 
.houU b. rejeetrf « retoed : for they may «me. 
times unexpectedly contribute to the illustration of 
history, and to the knowledge of the natural com-^ 
modi ties of the country, or of the genius and customs 
of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which owe 
their worth merely to accident, and which can convey 
no information, nor satisfy any rational desire. Such 
are many fragments of antiquit}i^ as urns and pieces 
of pavement ; and things held in veneration only for 
having been once the property of some eminent per- 
son, as the armour of King Henry ; or for having 
been used on some remarkable oecasipn, as the lan^ 
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tern of Guy Faux. The loss or preservation of these 
seems to he a thing indifferent, nor can I perceive 
why the possession of them should be coveted. Yet> 
perhaps, even this curiosity is implanted by nature ; 
and when I find TuUy confessing of himself, that he 
could not forbear at Athens to visit the walks and 
houses which the old philosophers had frequented or 
inhabited, and recollect the reverence which every 
nation, civil and barbarous, has paid to the ground 
where merit has been buried,* I am afraid to xiedare 
against the general voice of mankind, and am inclined 
to believe, that this regard, which we involuntarily 
pay to the meanest relique of a man great and illus- 
trious, is intended as an incitement to labour, and an 
encouragement to expect the same renown, if it be 
sought by the same virtues. 

The virtuoso therefore cannot be said to be wholly 
useless ; but perhaps he may be sometimes culpable 
for confining himself to business below his genius, and 
losing, in petty speculations, those hours by which, 
if he had spent them in nobler studies, he might have 
given new light to the intellectual world. It is never 
withQUt grief, that I find a man capable of ratiocina- 
tion or invention enlisting himself in this secondary 
class of learning ; for when he has once discovered a 
method of gratifying his desire of eminence by ex- 
pence rather than by labour, and known the sweets 
of a life blest at once with the ease of idleness, and 
the reputation of knowledge, he « will not easily be 

* See this sentiment illustrated by a most splendid passage in 
Dr. Johnson's ** Journey to the Western Islands," when he was 
on the Island of lona. C. 
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brought to undergo again the toil of thinking/ or 
leave his toys and trinkets for arguments and prin- 
ciplesy arguments which require circumspection and 
vigilance, and principles which cannot be obtained 
but by the drudgery of meditation. He vnll gladly 
shut himself up for ever with his shells and metals, 
like the companions of Ulysses, who, having tasted 
the fruit of Lotos, would not, even by the hope of 
seeing their own country, be tempted again to the 
dangers of the sea. 

'AW avTov fi^XovTO fiST* dvhpaai A.t»*To<^dyoi<riy 
Atarov BptTcrdfitvoi fxivefitv voarov t£ \dd£aOai» 

Whoso tastes, 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts ; 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his house, his country^ and his friends. Pope. 

Collections of this kind are of use to the learned, as 
heaps of stones and piles of timber are necessary to 
the architect. But to dig the quarry or to search 
the field, requires not much of any quality beyond 
stubborn perseverance; and though genius must 
often lie unactive without this humble assistance, 
yet this can claim little praise, because every man 
can afford it. 

To mean understandings, it is sufficient honour to 
be numbered amongst the lowest labourers of learn- 
ing ; but different abilities must find different tasks. 
To hew stone, would have been unworthy of Falladio; 
and to have rambled in search of shells and flowers, 
had but ill suited with the capacity of Newton. 
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Numb. 84. Saturday, January 5, 1751. 



Cumarum fueras motor, Ckaridemej meammy 

Et pueri cvstosj assiduusque comes. 
Jam mihi nigrescvnt fonsa sudaria harhay- 



Sed tibi non creri : te nosfer villicus korrct : 
Te dispensafor, te domus ipsa pavet, 

Corripis, observas, quereris, suspiria ducisy 
Et vix aferuUs abstinet ira manum. 

You rock'd my cradle, were my guide 
In youth, still tending at my side: 
But now, dear sir, my beard is grown. 
Still I 'm a child to thee alone. 
Our steward, butler, cook, and all 
You fright, nay e'en the very wall ; 
You pry, and frown, and growl, and chide, 
And scarce will lay the rod aside. 



Mart. 



F. Lewis. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 



SIR, 



You seem in all your papers to be an enemy to 
tyranny, and to look with impartiality upon the 
world ; I shall therefore lay my case before you, and 
hope by your decision to be set free from unreasona- 
ble restraints, and enabled to justify myself against 
the accusations which spite and peevishness produce 
against me. 

At the age of five years I lost my mother, and 
my father, being not qualified to superintend the 
education of a girl, committed me to the care of 
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his sister, who instructed me with the authority, and, 
not to deny her what she may justly claim, with 
the affection of a parent. She had not very ele- 
vated sentiments or extensive views, hut her princi- 
ples were good, and her intentions pure ; and, though 
some may practise more virtues, scarce any commit 
fewer faults. 

Under this good lady, I learned all the common 
rules of decent behaviour, and standing ^naxims of 
domestick prudence ; and might have grown up by 
degrees to a country gentlewoman, without any 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, had 
not Flavia come down, last summer, to visit her rela- 
tions in the next village. I was taken, of course, to 
compliment the stranger, and was, at the first sight, 
surprised at the unconcern with which she saw her- 
self gazed at by the company whom she had never 
known before ; at the carelessness with which she re- 
ceived compliments, and the readiness with which 
she returned them. I found she had something 
which I perceived mytself to want, and could not but 
wish to be like her, at once easy and officious, atten- 
tive and unembarrassed. I went home, and for four 
days could think and talk of nothing but Miss Fla- 
via ; though my aunt told me, that she was a forward 
slut, and thought herself wise before her time. 

In a little time she repaid my visit, and raised in 
my heart a new confusion of love and admiration. I 
soon saw her again, and still found new charms in 
her air, conversation, and behaviour. You, who 
have perhaps seen the world, may have observed, that 
f(MTnality soon ceases between young persons. I 
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know not how others are affected on such occasions, 
but I found myself irresistibly allured to friendship 
and intimacy, by the familiar complaisance and airy 
gaiety of Flavia ; so that in a few weeks I became 
her favourite, and all tne time was passed with me, 
that she could gain from ceremony and visit. 

As she came oft6n to tne,, she necessarily spent 
some hours with my aunt, to. whom she paid great 
respect by low courtesies, submissive compliance, and 
soft acquiescence; but as I became gradually more 
accustomed to her manners, J discovered that her 
civility was general ; that there was a certain degree 
of deference shewn by her to circumstances and'^sp^ 
pearances; that many went away flattered by her 
humility, whom she despised in her heart ; that the 
influence of far the greatest part of those with whom 
she conversed ceased with their presence ; and that 
sometimes she did not remember the names of them, 
whom, without any intentional insincerity or false 
commendation, her habitual civility had sent away 
with very high thoughts of their own importance. 

It was not long before I perceived, that my aunt^s 
opinion was not of much weight in Flavia's delibera- 
tions, and that she was looked upon by her as a wo- 
man of narrow sentiments, without knowledge of 
books, or observations on mankind. I had hitherto 
considered my aunt, as entitled by her wisdom and 
experience to the highest reverence, and could not 
forbear to wonder that any one so much younger 
should venture to suspect her of error, or ignorance ; 
but my surprise was without uneasiness, and being 
now accustomed to think Flavia always in the right, 
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I readily learned from her to trust my own reason, 
and to believe it possible, that they who had lived 
longer might be mistaken. 

Flavia had read much, and used so often to con-^ 
verse on subjects of learnhig, that she put all the 
men in the country to flight, except the old parson, 
who declared himself much delighted with her com- 
pany, because she gave him opportunities to recol- 
lect the studies of his younger years, and, by some 
mention of ancient story, had made him rub the 
dust off his Homer, which had lain unregarded in 
his closet. With Homer, and a thousand other 
names familiar to Flavia, I had no acquaintance, 
but began, by comparing her accomplishments with 
my own, to repine at my education, and wish that 
I had not been so long confined to the company of 
those from whom nothing but housewifery was to- 
be learned. I then set myself to peruse such books 
as Flavia recommended, and heard her opinion of 
their beauties and defects. I saw new worlds hour- 
ly bursting upon my mind, and was enraptured at 
the prospect of diversifying life with endless enter- 
tainment. 

The old lady, finding that a large screen, which I 
had undertaken to adorn with turkey-work against 
winter, made very slow advances, and that I had 
added in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 
,all the zeal of honest folly exclaimed against jny 
new acquaintance, who had filled me with idle no- 
tions, and turned my head with books. But she* 
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had now lost her authority, for I began to find in- 
numerable mistakes in her opinions, and impropri- 
eties in her language; and therefore thought myself 
no longer bound to pay much regard to one who 
knew little beyond her needle and her dairy, and 
who professed to think that nothing more is required 
of a woman than to see that the house is clean, and 
that the maids go to bed and rise at a certain hour. 

She seemed however to look upon Flavia as se- 
ducing me, and to imagine that when her influence 
was withdrawn, I should return to my allegiance i 
she therefore contented herself with remote hinta, 
imd gentle admonitions, intermixed with sage his^ 
tories of the miscarriages of wit, and disappoint- 
ments of pride. But since she has found, that 
though Flavia is departed, I still persist in my new 
scheme, she has at length lost her patience, she 
snatches my book out of my hand, tears my paper if 
she finds me writing, burns Flavia's letters before 
my face when she can seize them, and threatens to 
lock me up, and to complain to my father of my 
perverseness. If women, she says, would but know 
their duty and their interest, they would be careful 
to acquaint themselves with family affairs, and many 
a penny might be saved ; for while the mistress of 
the house is scribbling and reading, servants are 
junketing, and linen is wearing out. She then 
takes me round the rooms, shews me the worked 
hangings, and chairs of tent-stitch, and asks whether 
all this was done with a pen and a book. 

I cannot deny that I sometimes laiigh and some- 
times am sullen; but she has not delicacy enough 

VOL. 111. G 
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to be much moved either with my mirth or my 
gloom*, if she did not think the interest of the £i- 
mily, endangered by this change of my manners. She 
had for some years marked out young Mr. Surly, an 
heir in the neighbourhood, remarkable for his love of 
fighting-cocks, as an advantageous match ; and was 
extremely pleased with the civilities which he used 
to pay me, till under Flavians tuition I learned to 
talk of subjects which he could not understand. 
This, she says, is the consequence of female study: 
girls grow too wise to be advised, and too stubborn 
to be commanded ; but she is resolved to try who 
shall govern, and will thwart my humour till she 
breaks my spirit. 

These menaces, Mr. Rambler, sometimes make 
me quite angry ; for 1 have been sixteen these ten 
weeks, and think myself exempted from the domi*- 
nion of a governess, who has no pretensions to more 
sense or knowledge than myself. I am resolved, 
since I am as tall and as wise as other women, to be * 
no longer treated like a girl. Miss Flavia has often 
told me, that ladies of my age go to assemblies and 
routs, without their mothers and their aunts ; I shall 
therefore, from this time, leave asking advice, and 
refuse to give accounts. I wish you would state the 
time at which young ladies may judge for themselves, 
which I am sure you cannot but think ought to be- 
gin before sixteen; if you are inclined to delay it lon- 
ger, I shall have very little regard to your opinion. 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of ex- 
perience, and of the deference due to seniority; 
and both she and all the antiquated part of the 
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world, talk of the unreserved obedience which they 
paid to the commands of their parents, and the un- 
doubting confidence with which they listened to 
their precepts ; of the terrors which they felt at a 
frown, and the humility with which they supplicated 
forgiveness whenever they had offended. I cannot 
but fancy that this boast is too general to be true, and 
that the young and the old were always at variance. 
I have, however, told my aunt, that I will mend 
whatever she will prove to be wrong ; but she re- 
pUes that she has reasons of her own, and that she is 
sorry to live in an age when girls have the impudence 
to ask for proofs. 

I beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to know wbe- 
thor I am not as wise as my aunt, and whether, 
when she presumes to check me as a baby, I may 
not ^uck up a spirit and return her insolence. I 
shall not proceed to extremities without your advice, 
which is therefore impatiently expected by 

Myrtilla. 

P. S. Remember I am past sixteen. 



G 2 
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Numb. 85. Tuesday, Janvary 8/1751. 

Qtia si tollasy periere Cwpidinis arcui, 

Contemptaque jac^nt, et sine luce faces, Oyid, . 

At busy hearts in vain Love's arrows fly ; 
Dim'd, 8corn*d, and impotent, his torches lie. 

Many writers of eminence in physic have laid 
out their diligence upon the consideration of those 
distempers to which men are exposed hy particular 
states of life, and very learned treatises have been 
produced upon the maladies of the camp, the sea, and 
the mines. There are, indeed, few emplojrments 
which a man accustomed to anatomical enquiries, and 
medical refinements, would not find reasons for de- 
clining as dangerous to health, did not his learning 
or experience inform him, that almost every occupa- 
tion, however inconvenient or formidable, is happier 
and safer than a life of sloth. 

The necessity of action is not only demonsti^able 
from the fabrick of the body, but evident from ob- 
servation »bf the universal practice of mankind, 
who, for the preservation of health, in those whose 
rank or wealth exempts them from the necessity 
of lucrative labour, have invented sports and di- 
versions, though not of equal use to the world 
with manual trades, yet of equal fatigue to those 
who practise them, and differing only from the 
drudgery of the husbandman or manufacturer, as 
they are acts of choice, and therefore performed 
without the painful sense of compulsion. The 
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huntsman rises early, pursues his game through all 
the dangers and obstructions of the chace, swims 
rivers, and scales precipices, till he returns home no 
less harassed than the soldier, and has perhaps some- 
times incurred as great hazard of wounds or death ; 
yet he has no motive to incite his ardour ; he is neither 
subject to the commands of a general, nor dreads any 
penalties for neglect and disobedience ; he has neither 
profit nor honour to expect from his perils and his con- 
quests, but toils without the hope of mural or civick 
garlands, and must content himself with the praise 
of his tenants and companions. 

But such is the constitution of man, that labour 
may be styled its own reward ; nor will any external 
incitements be requisite, if it be considered how much 
happiness is gained, and how much misery escaped, 
by frequent and violent agitation of the body. 

Ease is the most that can be hoped from a seden- 
tary and unactive habit ; ease, a neutral state be- 
tween pain and pleasure. The dance of spirits, the 
bound of vigour, readiness of enterprize, and defiance 
of fatigue, are reserved for him that braces his nerves, 
and hardens his fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant 
with motion, and by frequent exposure fortifies 
his frame against the common accidents of cold and 
heat. 

With ease, however, if it could be secured, many 
would be content; but nothing terrestrial can be 
kept at a stand. Ease, if it is not rising into plea- 
sure, will be falling towards pain ; and whatever 
hope the dreams of speculation may suggest of ob- 
serving the proportion between nutriment and la- 
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bour, and keeping the body in a healthy state by 
supplies exactly equal to its waste, we know that, in 
effect, the vital powers unexcited by motion, grow 
gradually languid; that, as their vigour fails, ob- 
structions are generated ; and that fromr obstructions 
proceed most of those pains which wear us away 
slowly with periodical tortures, and which, though 
they sometimes suffer life to be long, condemn it 
to be useless, chain us down to the couch of misery, 
and mock us with the hopes of death. 

Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution to 
which we are decreed ; but while the soul and body 
continue united, it can make the association pleas- 
ing, and give probable hopes that they shall be dis« 
joined by an easy separation. It was a principle 
among the ancients, that acute diseases are from 
heaven, and chronical from ourselves : the dart of 
death indeed falls from heaven, but we poison it by 
our own misconduct : to die is the fate of man, but 
to die with lingering anguish is generally his folly.* 

It is necessary to that perfection of which our 
present state is capable, that the mind and body 
should both be kept in action ; that neither the 
faculties of the one nor of the other be suffered to 
grow lax or torpid for want of use; that neither 
health be purchased by voluntary submission to ig- 
norance, nor knowledge cultivated at the expence 
of that health, which must enable it either to give 

* This passage was once strangely supposed by some readers to. 
recommend suicide, instead of exercise, which is surely the more 
obvious meaning. See, however, a letter from Dr. Johnson on 
the subject, in Bosweli's Life, vol. iv. p. l62, C. 
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pleasure to its possessor, or assistance to others. It 
is too frequently the pride of students to despise 
those amusements and recreations, which give to the 
rest of mankind strength of limbs and cheerfulness 
of heart. Solitude and contemplation are indeed 
seldom consistent with such skill in common exercises 
or sports as is necessary to make them practised with 
delight, and no man is willing to do that of which 
the necessity is not pressing and immediate, when 
he knows that his awkwardness must make him 
ridiculous. 

IfUdere qui nescit^ campestribtis abstinet armis^ 

Indocttisque pilce^ discive^ trochive guiescit^ 

Ne sjAssce risum tollant impune coronas, Hor. 

He that^s unskilful will not toss a ball. 

Nor run, nor wrestle, for he fears the fall ; 

He justly fears to meet deserved disgrace. 

And that the ring will hiss the baffled ass. Creech. 

Thus the man of learning is often resigned, al- 
most by his own consent, to languor and pain ; and 
while in the prosecution of his studies he suffers 
the weariness of labour, is subject by his course of 
life to the maladies of idleness. 

It was, perhaps, from the observation of this mis- 
chievous omission in those who are employed about 
intellectual objects, that Locke has, in his " System 
of Education," urged the necessity of a trade to men 
of all ranks and professions, that when the mind is 
weary with its proper task, it may be relaxed by a 
slighter attention to some mechanical operation ; 
and that while the vital fimctions are resuscitated 
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and awakened by yigorous motion^ the understanding 
may be restrained from that vagrance and dissipation 
by which it relieves itself after a long intenseness of 
thought, unless some allurement be presented that 
may engage application without anxiety. 

There is so little reason for expecting frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not neces- 
sary to enquire whether the practice of mechanical 
arts might not give occasion to petty emulation, and 
degenerate ambition ; and whether, if our divines and 
physicians were taught the lathe and the chisel,- they 
would not think more of their tools than their books ; 
as Nero neglected the care of his empire for his chariot 
and his fiddle. It is certainly dangerous to be too 
much pleased with little things ; but what is there 
which may not be perverted ? Let us remember how 
much worse employment might have been found for 
those hours, which a manual occupation appears to 
engross ; let us compute the profit with the loss, and 
when we reflect how often a genius is allured from 
his studies, consider likewise that perhaps by the same 
attractions he is sometimes withheld from debauchery, 
or recalled from malice, from ambition, from envy, 
and from lust. 

I have always admired the wisdom of those by 
whom our female education was instituted, for hav- 
ing contrived, that every woman, of whatever con- 
dition, should be taught some arts of manufacture, 
by which the vacuities of recluse and domestick 
leisure may be filled up. These arts are more ne- 
cessary, as the weakness of their sex and the gene- 
ral system of life debar ladies from any employ- 
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ments which, hy diversifying the circuro stances of 
men, preserve them from being cankered by the rust 
of their own thoughts. I know not how much of the 
virtue and happiness of the world may be the conse- 
quence of this judicious regulation. Perhaps, the 
most powerftil fancy might be unable to figure the 
confusion and slaughter that would be produced by 
80 many piercing eyes and vivid understandings, 
turned loose at once upon mankind, with no other 
business than to sparkle and intrigue, to perplex and 
to destroy. 

For my part, whenever chance brings within my 
observation a knot of misses busy at their needles, 
I consider myself as in the school of virtue ; and 
though I have no extraordinary skill in plain work 
or embroidery, look upon their operations with as 
Inuch satisfaction as their governess, because I re- 
gard them as providing a security against the most 
dangerous ensnarers of the soul, by enabling them- 
selves to exclude idleness from their solitary mo- 
ments, and with idleness her attendant train of pas- 
sions, £incies, and chimeras, fears, sorrows, and de- 
sires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform them that 
love has no power but over those whom he catches 
unemployed; and Hector, in the Iliad, when he 
sees Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, sends 
her for consolation to the loom and the distaff. 

It is certain that any wild wish or vain imagina- 
tion never takes such firm possession of the mind, 
as when it is found empty and unoccupied. The 
old peripatetidc principle, that Nature (thhors a 

m 

vacuum^ may be properly applied to the intellect. 
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which will embrace any things however absurd or 
criminal, rather than be wholly without an object. 
Perhaps every man may date the predominance of 
those desires that disturb his life and contaminate his 
conscience, from some unhappy hour when too much 
leisure exposed him to their incursions ; for he has 
lived with little observation either on himself or others^ 
who does not know that to be idle is to be vicious. 



Numb. 86. Saturday, January 12, 1751, 

Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et aure, Hor. 

By fingers, or by ear, we numbers scan. Elphinston. 

One of the ancients has observed, that the bur- 
then of government is increased upon princes by the 
virtues of their immediate predecessors. It is, in- 
deed, always dangerous to be placed in a state of un- 
avoidable comparison with excellence, and the dan- 
ger is still greater when that excellence is consecrated 
by death ; when envy and interest cease to act against 
it, and those passions by which it was at first vilified 
and opposed, now stand in its defence, and turn their 
vehemence against honest emulation. 

He that succeeds a celebrated writer, has the same 
difficulties to encounter ; he stands under the shade 
of exalted merit, and is hindered from rising to 
his natural height, by the interception of those 
beams which should invigorate and quicken him. 
He applies to that attention which is already en- 
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gaged, and unwilling to be drawn off irom certain 
satisfaction ; or perhaps to an attention already 
wearied, and not to be recalled to the same object. 

One of the old poets congratulates himself that he 
has the untrodden regions of Parnassus before him, 
and that his garland will be gathered from planta- 
tions which no writer had yet culled. But the hni- 
tator treads a beaten walk, and with all his diligence 
can only hope to find a few flowers or branches un^ 
touched by his predecessor, the refiise of contempt, or 
the omissions of negligence. The Macedonian con- 
queror, when he was once invited to hear a man that 
sung like a nightingale, replied with contempt, 
^^ that he had heard the nightingale herself;" and 
the same treatment must every man expect, whose 
praise is that he imitates another. 

Yet, in the midst of these discouraging reflections, 
I am about to offer to my reader some observations 
upon " Paradise Lost," and hope, that, however I may 
fall below the illustrious writer who has so long 
dictated to the commonwealth of learning, my at- 
tempt may not be wholly useless. UThere are, in 
every age, new errors to be rectified, and new pre- 
judices to be opposed. False taste is always busy 
to mislead those that are entering upon the regions 






, of leamingA and the traveller, uncertain of his way, 
and ^rsaken by the sun, will be pleased to see a 
fainter orb arise on the horizon, that may rescue him 
from total darkness, though with weak and borJowed 
lustre. 

Addison, though he has considered this poem un- 
der most of the general topicks of cfiticism, has 
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barely touched upon the versification ; not proba- 
bly because he thought the art of numbers unwor- 
thy of his notice, for he knew with what minute at- 
tention the ancient criticks cx)nsidered the disposition 
of syllables, and had himself given hopes of some 
metrical observations upon the great Roman poet; 
but being the first who undertook to display the 
y beauties, and point out thftjdefects^QLMUton, he 
had many objects at once before him, and passed will- 
ingly over those which were most barren of ideas, and 
required labour, rather than genius. 

Yet versification, or the art of modulating his 
numbers, is indispensably necessary to a poet. Every 
other power by which the understanding is enlight- 
ened, or the imagination enchanted, may be exer- 
cised in prose. But thp poet has this peculiar supe- 
riority, that to all the powers which the perfection 
of every other composition can require, he adds the 
faculty of joining music with reason, and of acting 
at once upon the senses and the passions. I suppose 
there are few who do not feel themselves touched by 
poetical melody, and who will not confess that they 
are more or less moved by the same thoughts, as they 
are conveyed by different sounds, and more affected 
by the same words in one order than in another. 
The perception of harmony is indeed conferred upon 
men in degrees very unequal, but there are none who 
do not perceive it, or to whom a regular series of pro- 
portimiate sounds cannot give delight. 

In treating on the versification of Milton, I am 
desirous to be generally understood, and shall 
therefore studiously decline the dialect of gram- 
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marians ; though, indeed, it is always difficult, and 
sometimes scarcely possible, to deliver the precepts of 
an art, without the terms by which the i)eculiar ideaii 
of that art are expressed, and which had not been in- 
vented but because the language already in use was 
insufficient. If, therefore, I shall sometimes seem 
obscure, it may be imputed to this voluntary inter- 
diction, and to a desire of avoiding that offence which 
is always given by unusual words. 

The heroick measure of the English language may 
be properly considered as pure or mixed. It is pure 
when the accent rests upon every second syllable 
through the whole line. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate^ 

But wh& can beir th' appr6ach of certain £ite. 

Dbvdbn. 
. Here love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His c&nstant Idmp, and wdves his purple wings, 
Reigns here, and revels ; not in the bought smile 
Of hdrlots, 16veless, joyless, unendear'd. Milton. 

The accent may be observed, in the second line of 
Dryden, and the second and fourth of Milton, to 
repose upon every second syllable. 

The repetition of this sound or percussion at equal 
times, is the most complete harmony of which a single 
verse is capable, and should therefore be exactly kept 
in distichs, and generally in the last line of a para- 
graph, that the ear may rest without any sense of 
imperfection. 

But, to preserve the series of sounds untransposed 
in a long composition, is not only very difficult, but 
tiresome and di^usting ; for we are soon wearied 
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with the perpetual recurrence of the same cadence. 
Necessity has therefore enforced the mixed measure, 
in which some variation of the accents is allowed ; 
this, though it always injures the harmony of the 
line, considered by itself, yet compensates the loss by 
relieving us from the continual tyranny of the same 
sound, and makes us more sensible of the harmony 
of the pure measure. 

Of these mixed numbers every poet affords us in- 
numerable instances, and Milton seldom has two 
pure lines together, as will appear if any of his 
paragraphs be read with attention merely to the 
musick. 

Thus at their shady lodge arriv'd, both stood, 

Both turn'd, and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 

Which they beheld ; the moon's resplendent globe, 

And starry pole : thou also macPst the nighty 

Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day, 

Which we in our appointed work employed 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help, 

And midual love, the crown of all our bliss. 

Ordain^ by thee ; and this delicious place. 

For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground ; 

But thou hast promis'^d from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

In this passage it will be at first observed, that all 
the lines are not equally harmonious, and upon a 
nearer examination it will be found that only the 
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fifth and ninth lines are r^ular, and the rest are 
more or less licentious with respect to the accent. 
In some the accent is equally upon two syllables to- 
gether, and in both strong. As 

Thus at their shady lodge arriv'd, both stoody 

Both turrCdj and under open sky ador''d 

The Grod that made both sky, air^ earthy and heav'n. 

In others the accent is equally upon two syllables, 
but upon both weak. 



-a race 



To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness irifinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. . 

In the first pair of syllables the accent may deviate 
from the rigour of exactness, without any unpleasing 
diminution of harmony, as may be observed in the 
Unes already cited, and more remarkably in this. 

Thou also mad'st the night, 



Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

But, excepting in the first pair of syllables, which 
may be considered as arbitrary, a poet who, not hav- 
ing the invention or knowledge of Milton, has more 
need to allure his audience by musical cadences, 
should seldom suffer more than one aberration from 
the rule in any single verse. . 

There are two lines in this passage more remark- 
ably unharmonious : 

This delicious place, 



For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uru:rop*dJidls to the ground. 
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Here the third pair of syllables in the &st, and 
fourth pair in the second verse, have theiF accents 
retrograde or inverted ; the first syllable being strong 
or acute, and the second weak. The detriment; 
which the measure suffers by this inversion of the 
accents is sometimes less perceptible, when the verses 
are carried one into another, but is remarkably strik- 
ing in this place, where the vicious verse concludes a 
period, and is yet more offensive in rhyme, when we 
regularly attend to the flow of every single line. This 
will appear by reading a couplet in which Cowley, an 
author not sufficiently studious of harmony, has com- 
mitted the same fault. 

his harmless life 



Does with substantial blessedness abound. 
And the soft wings of peace c&oef him round. 

In these the law of metre is very grossly violated by 
mingling combinations of sound directly opposite to 
each other, as Milton expresses in his sonnet, by com-- 
mittvYig short and hmg^ and setting one part of the 
measure at variance with the rest. The ancients, who 
had a language more capable of variety than ours, 
had two kinds of verse, the lambick, consisting of 
short and long syllables alternately, from which our 
heroick measure is derived, and Trochaick, con- 
sisting in a like alternation of long and short. These- 
were considered as opposites, and conveyed the 
contrary images of speed and slowness ; to con- 
found them, therefore, as in these lines, is to devi- 
ate from the established practice. But where the 
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senses are to judge, authority is not n^essary, the 
ear is sufficient to detect dissonance, nor should I 
have sought auxiliaries on such an occasion against 
any name but that of Milton. 
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InviduSj iracundusp iners, vinosus, amator, 

Nemo adeoferus esty ut mm mitescere possit, 

Si modo cultures patientem commodet aurem. Ho a. 

The slave to envy, anger, wine, or love, 

The wretch of sloth, its excellence shall prove ; 

Fierceness itself shall hear its rage away, 

When listening calmly to th' instructive lay. F-rancis. 

That few things are so liberally bestowed, or 
squandered with so little effect, as good advice, has 
been generally obse^ed; and manysage positions have 
been advanced concerning the reasons of this com- 
plaint, and the means of removing it. It is indeed 
an important and noble enqtdry, for little would be 
wanting to the happiness of life, if every man could 
conform to the right as soon as he was shewn it 

This perverse neglect of the most salutary pre- 
cepts, and stubborn resistance of the most pathetick 
persuasion, is usually imputed to him by whom the 
counsel is received, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a sign of hopeless depravity, that though good 
advice was given, it has wrought no reformation. 

Others, who imagine themselves to have quicker 

VOL. III. H 
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sagacity and deeper penetration, have found out that 
the inefficacy of advice is usually the fault cf the 
counsellor^ and rules have been laid down, by which 
this important duty may be successfully performed ; 
We are directed by what tokens to discover the fa- 
vourable moment^ at which the heart is disposed for 
the operation of truth and reason, with what address 
to administer, and with what vehicles to disguise Me 
cathartichs of the soul. 

But, notwithstanding this specious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the same state : advice is still 
given, but still received with disgust; nor has it ap-r 
peared that the bitterness of the medicine has been 
yet abated, or its power increased, by any methods of 
preparing it. 

If we consider the manner in which those who 
assume the office of directing the conduct of others 
execute their undertaking, it will not be veiy won- 
derful that their labours, however zealous or affec* 
tionate, are frequently useless. For what in the ad* 
vice that is commonly given ? A few general maxims, 
enforced u ith vehemence, and inculcated with impor- 
tunity, but failing for want of particular reference 
and immediate application. 

It is not often that any man can have so much 
knowledge of another, as is necessary to make in- 
struction useful. We are sometimes not ourselves 
conscious of the original motives of our actions, 
and when we know them, our first care is to hide 
them from the sight of others, and often from those 
most diligently, whose superiority either of power 
or understanding jpoay entitle them to inspect our 
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lives ; it is therefore very probable that he who en- 
deavours the cure of our intellectual maladies, mis- 
takes their cause ; and that his prescriptions avail 
nothing, because he knows not which of the passions 
or desires is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary appearance 
of superiority, can never be very gratefiil, even when 
it is most necessary or most judicious. But for the 
same reason every one is eager to instruct his neigh- 
bours. To be wise or to be virtuous, is to buy dignity 
and importance at a high price ; but when nothing 
is necessary to elevation but detection of the follies 
or the faults of others, no man is so insensible to the 
voice of fame as to linger on the ground. 

— Tentanda via est, qtta me quoque possim 

ToUere humoy victor que viriim volitare per or a. Virg. 

» New ways I must attempt, my groveling name 

To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. Dryden. 

Vanity is so frequently the apparent motive of 
advice, that we, for the most part, summon our powers 
to oppose it without any very accurate enquiry whether 
it is right. It is sufficient that another is grow- 
ing gr6at in his own eyes at our expence, and as- 
sumes authority over us without our permission ; for 
many would contentedly suffer the consequences of 
their own mistakes, rather than the insolence of him 
who triumphs as their deliverer. 

It is, indeed, seldom found' that any advantages 

are enjoyed with that moderation which the imcer- 

tainty of all human good so powerfully enforces ; 

and therefore the adviser may justly suspect, that 

H 2 
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he has inflamed the opposition which he laments by 
arrogance and superciliousness. He may suspect, but 
needs not hastily to condemn himself, for he can 
rarely be certain that the softest language or most 
humble diffidence would have escaped resentment ; 
since scarcely any degree of circumspection can pre- 
vent or obviate the rage with which the slothful, the 
impotent, and the unsuccessful, vent their discon- 
tent upon those that excel them. Modesty itself, if 
it is praised, will be envied ; and there arc minds so 
impatient of inferiority, that their gratitude is a 
species of revenge, and they return benefits, not be- 
cause recompence is a pleasure, but because obliga- 
tion is a pain. 

The number of those whom the love of themselves 
has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great ; but 
there are few so free from vanity, as not to dictate 
to those who will hear their instructions with a visible 
sense of their own beneficence ; and few to whom it is 
not unpleasing to receive documents, however ten- 
derly and cautiously delivered, or who are not willing 
to raise themselves from pupillage, by disputing the 
propositions of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsus of Ar- 
ragon, that dead counsellors are safest The grave 
puts an end to flattery and artifice, and the informa- 
tion that we receive from books is pure from interest, 
fear, or ambition. Dead counsellors are likewise 
most instructive ; because they are heard with pa- 
tience and with reverence. We are not unwilling 
to believe that man wiser than ourselves, from whose 
abilities we may receive advantage, without any 
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danger of rivalry or opposition, and who affords us 
the light of his experience, without hurting our eyes 
by flashes of insolence. 

^ By the consultation of hooks,^ whether of dead or 
Uving authors, many temptations to petulance and 
oppoation, whidi occur in oral conferences, are avoid- 
ed. An author cannot obtrude his service unasked, 
nor can be often suspected of any malignant inten- 
lion to insult his readers with his knowledge or his 
wit Yet so prevalent is the habit of comparing our- 
selves with others, while they remain within the 
reach of our passions, that books are seldom read with 
complete impartiality, but by those from whom the 
writ^ is placed at such a distance that his life or 
death is indifferent. 

We see that volumes may be perused, and perused 
with attention, to little effect ; and that maxims of 
prudence, or principles of virtue, may be treasured in 
the memory without influencing the conduct. Of the 
numbers that pass their lives among books, very few 
read to be made wiser or better, apply any gaieral 
reproof of vice to themselves, or try their own man- 
ners by axioms of justice. They purpose either to 
consume those hours for which they can find no other 
amusement, to gain or preserve that respect which 
learning has always obtained: or to gratify their 
curiosity with knowledge, which, like treasures buried 
and forgotten, is of no use to others or themselves. 

" The preacher (says a French author) may spend 
an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 
religion, without feeling any impression from his 
own performance, because he may have no further 
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design than to fill up his hour/' A student may 
easily exhaust his life in comparing divines and 
moralists, without any practical regard to morality 
or religion ; he may be learning not to live, but to 
reason ; he may regard only the elegance of style, 
justness of argument, and accuracy of method ; and 
may enable himself to criticise with judgment, and 
dispute with subtilty, while the chief use of his vo- 
lumes is unthought of, his mind is unaffected, and his 
life is unreformed. 

But though truth and virtue are thus frequently 
defeated by pride, obstinacy, or folly, we are not 
allowed to desert them ; for whoever can furnish 
arms which they hitherto have not employed, may 
enable them to gain some hearts which would have 
resisted any other method of attack. Every man 
of genius has some arts of fixing the attention peculiar 
to himself, by which, honestly exerted, he may bene«- 
fit mankind ; for the arguments for purity of life fail 
of their due influence, not because they have beea 
considered and confuted, but because they have beefli 
passed over without consideration. To the position 
of TuUy, that if Virtue could be seen, she must be 
lov^d, may be added, that if Truth could be heard^ 
she must be obeyed. 
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Numb. 88. Saturday, Jantuiry, 19, 1751. 

Cum tabulis aninmm censoris sumet Imnesti : 

Audebit queecunque minus splendoris hahehunt^ 

Aut sine pondere erunty et honore indigna ferentur. 

Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 

Et venentur adhuc intra penetralia Vesta. lion. 

But he that hath a curious piece design'd 

When he begins must take a censor's mind, 

Severe and honest ; and what words appear 

Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear 

The weighty sense, nor worth the reader's care, 

Shake off; tho* stubborn, they are loth to move. 

And tho* we fancy, dearly tho' we love. Creech. 

"There is no reputation for genius," says Quin- 
tiliapv " to be gained by writing on things, whicli, 
however necessary, have little splendour or shew. 
The height of a building attracts the eye, but the 
foundations lie without regard. Yet since there is 
not any way to the top of science, but from the 
lowest parts, I shall think nothing unconnected with 
the art of oratory, which he that wants cannot be an 
oraton" 

Confirmed and animatied by this illustrious pre- 
cedent, T shall continue my enquiries into Milton's 
art pf versification. Since, however minute the em- 
ployment may appear, of analysing lines into sylla- 
bles, and whatever ridicule may be incurred by a 
solemn deliberation upon accents and pauses, it is 
certaiu that without this petty knowledge no man 
can be a poet; and that from the proper disposition 
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of single sounds results that harmony that adds 
force to reason, and gives grace to sublimity ; that 
shackles attention, and governs passion^. 

That verse may be melodious and pleasing, it is 
necessary, not only that the words be so ranged as 
that the accent may fall on its proper place, but that 
the syllables themselves, be so chosen as to flow 
smoothly into one another. This is to be effected 
by a proportionate mixture of vowels and conso- 
nants, and by tempering the mute consonants with 
liquids and semivowels. The Hebrew grammarians 
have observed, that it is impossible to pronounce two 
consonants without the intervention of a vowel, or 
without some emission of the breath between one 
and the other ; this is longer and more perceptible, 
as the sounds of the consonants are less harmonically 
conjoined, and by consequence, the flow of the verse 
is longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden', that a line of mono- 
syllables is almost always harsh. This, with regmrd 
to our language, is evidently true, not because mono- 
syllables cannot compose harmony, but because our 
monosyllables being of Teutonick original, or formed 
by contraction, commonly begin and end with con- 
sonants, as, 

Every lower faculty 



CffseixsCy whereby they heanry see, smelly touchy taste. 

The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants, will 
be sufficiently conceived by attending to the follow- 
ing passages : * 
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Immortal Amarani there grows 

And flow'rs alofl, shading the fount of life, 

And where the river of blissT through midst of heav'^n 

RoUs o'er Ely stem jlowWs her amber stream ; 

With these that never fade, the spirits elect 

Bind their resplendent locks inwreaitCd with beams. 

The same comparison that I propose to be made 
between the fourth and sixth verses of this passage, 
may be repeated between the last lines of the follow- 
ing quotations : 

Under foot the violet. 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay 
Broider'^d the ground^ more colour'' d than with stone 
Of costhest emblem. 

Here in close recess, 
With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs, • 
Espoused Eve first deck''d her i^uptial bed ; 
And heavenly choirs the hymenea/n sung. 

Milton, whose ear had been accustomed, not 
only to the musick of the ancient tongues, which, 
however vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all 
that are now in use, but to the softness of the Italian, 
the most mellifluous of all modem poetry, seems 
fully convinced of the unfitness of our language for 
smooth versification, and is therefore pleased with 
an opportunity of calling in a softer word to his 
assistance; for this reason, and 1 believe for this 
only, he sometimes indulges himself in a long series 
of proper names, and introduces them where they 
add little but musick to his poem. 
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The richer seat 



Of Atabalipay and yet unsp6ii'd 
GuianOy whose great city Gertoid sons 
Call El Dorado 

The moon The Tuscan artist views 

At evening, from the top of Fesole 

Or in ValdamOj to desciy new lands. 



He has indeed been more attentive to his sylla- 
bles than to his accents, and does not often offend 
by collisions of consonants, or openings of vowels 
upon each other, at least not more often than other 
writers who have had less important or complicated 
subjects to take off their care from the cadence of 
their lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's versification, 
compared with that of-later poets, is the elision of 
one vowel before another, or the suppression of the 
last syllable of a word ending with a vowel, when a 
vowel begins the following word. As 

Knowledge 

Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

This licence, though now disused in English poe-* 
try, was practised by our old writers, and is allow- 
ed in many other languages ancient and modem, 
and therefore the criticks on " Paradise Lost " have, 
without much deliberation, commended Milton for 
continuing it*. But one language cannot communi- 

* In the original Rambler, in folio, our author'e opinion ap- 
pears different, and is thus expressed : — " This licence, though 
an innovation in English poetry, is yet allowed in many other 
languages ancient and modern ; and therefore the criticks on 
Paradise Lost have, without much deliberation, commended 
MiKon for introducing it." C, 
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cate its rules to another. We have already tried and 
rejected the hexameter of the ancients, the double 
dose of the Italians, and the alexandrine of the 
French ; and the elision of vowels, however graceful 
it may seem to other nations, may be very unsuitable 
to the genius of the English tongue. 

There is reason to believe that we have negli- 
gently lost part of our vowels, and that the silent 
. e which our ancestors added to most of our mono- 
syllables, was once vocal. By this detruncation of 
our syllables, our language is overstocked with con- 
sonants, and it is more necessary to add vowels to 
the beginning of words, than to cut them off from 
the end. 

Milton therefore seems to have somewhat mis- 
taken the nature of our language, of which the chief 
defect is ruggedness and asperity, and has left our 
harsh cadences yet harsher. But his elisions are 
not all equally to be censured ; ' in some syllables 
they may be allowed, and perhaps in a few may be 
safely imitated. The abscission of a vowel is un- 
doubtedly vicious when it is strongly sounded, and 
makes, with its associate consonant, a full and audi- 
ble syllable. 

What he gives. 



Spiritual, may to purest spirits be found. 
No ingrateful food, and food alike these pure 
Intelligential substances require. 

Fruits, Hesperian &bles true, 

If true, here only^ and of delicious taste. 

Evening now approached, 

For we have aho our evening and our morn. 
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- Of guests he makes them slaves, 
Inhospitai^, and kills their infant males. 

And vital \irtue infusM, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass. '• 

Grod made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To serve him. 

I believe every reader will agree, that in all those 
passages, though not equally in all, the musick is 
injured, and in some the meaning obscured. There 
are other lines in v^hich the vowel is cut off, but it is 
so faintly pronounced in common speech, that the 
loss of it in poetry is scarcely perceived ; and there- 
fore such compliance with the measure may be 

allowed. 

Nature breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abomina&2^, iuutteraife ; and worse 

Than fables yet have feignM 

From the shore 



They viewM the vast immensuraJfe abyss. • 

Impenetraftfe, impar<i with circling fire. 

To none communica52^ in earth oi* heaven. ^ 

Yet even these contractions increase the rough- 
ness of a language too rough already ; and though in 
long poems they may be sometimes suffered, it never 
can be faulty to forbear them. 

Milton frequently uses in his poem? the hyper- 
metrical or redundant line of eleven syllables. 

Thus it shall befall 
Him who to worth in woman over-trusti/^ 
Lets her will rule 

• I also errM in over much admiring. 
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Verses of this kind occur almost in every page; 
but though they are not unpleasing or dissonant, 
they ought not to be admitted into heroick poetry, 
since the narrow limits of our language allow us no 
other distinction of epick and tragick measures, than 
is' afforded by the liberty of changing at will the 
terminations of the dramatick lines, and bringing 
them by that relaxation of metrical rigour nearer to 
prose. 



Numb. 89. Tuesday, January 22, 1751. 

Duke est desipere in loco. Hor. 

Wisdom at proper times is well forgot. 

Locke, whom there is no reason to suspect* of 
being a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has ad- 
vanced, that whoever hopes to employ any part of 
his time with efficacy and vigour, must allow some 
of it to pass in trifles. It is beyond the powers of 
humanity to spend a whole life in- profound study 
and intense meditation, and thei most rigorous ex- 
actors of industry and seriousness have appointed 
hours for relaxation and amusement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our consent, 
many of th^ few moments allotted us will slide im- 
perceptibly away, and • that the mind will break, 
from confinement to its stated task, into sudden 
excursions. Severe and connected attention is pre- 
served but for a short time ; and when a man shuts 
himself up in his closet, and bends his thoughts to 
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the discussion of any abstruse question, he will find 
his faculties continually stealing away to more plpas- 
ing entertainments. He often perceives himself 
transported, he knows not how, to distant tracts ef 
thought, and returns to his first object as from a 
dream, without knowing when he forsook it, or how 
long he has been abstracted from it. 

It has been observed that the most studious are 
not always the most learned. There is, indeed, no 
great difficulty in discovering that this difference of 
proficiency may arise from the difference of intellec- 
tual powers, of the choice of boojks, or the conve- 
nience of information. But I believe it likewise fre- 
quently happens that the most recluse are not the 
most vigorous prosecutors of study. Man y impose 
u pon th ejyorl^j an^ many upon^jjigm ^glvesr 
appearance of severe anX exemplary diligence, when 
I they, in reality, give themselves up to the luxury of 
\fancy, please their minds with regulating the past, pr 
planning the future ; place themselves fit will iu 
varied situations of happiness, and slumber away 
their days in voluntary visions. In the jourpey of 
life some are left behind, because they are naturally 
feeble and slow ; some because they mi§s the way, 
and many because they leave it by choice, and instead 
of pressing onward with a steady pace, delight them- 
selves with momentary deviations, turn aside to pluck 
every flower, and repose in every shade. 

There is nothing more fafal to a man whose busi- 
ness is to think, than to have learned the art of re^ 
galing his mind with those airy gratifications. OAer 
vices or follies are restrained by fear, xeformed by 
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admonition, or rejected by the conviction which the 
comparison of our conduct with that of others may 
in time produce. But this invisible riot of the mind, 
this secret prodigality of being, is secure from detec- 
tion, and fearless of reproach. The dreamer retires 
to his apartments, shuts out the cares and interrup- 
tions of mankind, and abandons himself to his own 
fancy ; new worlds rise up before him, one image is 
followed by another, and a long succession of delights 
dances round him. He is at last called back to life 
by nature, or by custom, and enters peevish into so- 
ciety, because he cannot model it to his own will. 
He returns from his idle excursions with the asperity, 
though not with the knowledge of a student, and 
hastens again to the same felicity with the eagerness 
of a man bent upon the advancement of some favour- 
ite science. The infatuation strengthens by degrees, 
and like the poison of opiates, weakens his powers, 
without any external symptoms of malignity. 

It happens, indeed, that these hypocrites of learn- 
ing are in time detected, and convinced by disgrace 
and disappointment of the difference between the 
labour of thought, and the sport of musing. But 
this discovery is often not made till it is too late to 
recover the time that has been fooled away. A 
thousand accidents may, indeed, awaken drones to 
a more early sense of their danger and their shame. 
But tliey who are convinced of the necessity of break- 
ing from this halitual drowsiness, too often relapse 
in spite of their re8oluti<m ; for these ideal seducers 
are always near, and neither any particularity of time 
nor place is necessary to their influence ; they invade 
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the soul without warning, and have often charmed 
down resistance before their approach is perceived or 
suspected. 

This captivity, however, it is necessary for every 
man to break, who has any desire to be wise or useful, 

\ to pass his life with the esteem of others, or to look 
back with satisfaction from his old age upon his earlier 
years. In order to regain liberty, he must find the 
means of flying from himself ; he must, in opposition 
to the Stoick precept, teach his desires to fix upon 

i external things ; he must adopt the joys and Jthe 
pains of others, and excite in his nrind the want of 
social pleasures and amicable communication. 

It is, perhaps, not impossible to promote the cure 
of this mental malady, by close application to some 
new study, which may pour in fresh ideas, and keep 
curiosity in perpetual motion. But study requires 
solitude, and solitude is a state dangerous to those 
who are too much accustomed to sink into them- 
selves. Active employment or public pleasure is 
generally a necessary part of this intellectual r^- 
men, without which, though some remission may be 
obtained, a complete cure will scarcely be effected. 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the 
intellect, of which, when it has once become radi- 
cated by time, the remedy is one of the hardest tasks 
of reason and of virtue. Its slightest attacks, there- 
fore, should be watchfully opposed ; and he that 
finds the frigid and narcotick infection beginning 
to seize him, should turn his whole attention against 
it, and check it at the first discovery by proper 
counteraction. 
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The great resolution to be formed, when happiness 
and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is, that no 
part of life be spent in a state of neutrality or indif- 
ference; but that some pleasure be found for every 
moment that is not devoted to labour ; and that, 
whenever the necessary business of life grows irksome 
or disgusting, an immediate transition be made to 
diversion and gaiety. 

After the exercises which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themselves a natural ten- 
dency to actuate and invigorate the mind, the most 
eligible amusement of a rational being seems to be 
that interchange of thoughts which is practised in ; 
free and easy conversation ; where suspicion is ba- 
nished by experience, and emulation by benevolence; 
where every man speaks with no other restraint than 
unwillingness to offend, and hears with no other dis- 
position than desire to be pleased. 

There must be a time in which every man trifles ; 
and the only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle 
in company or alone. To join profit with pleasure, 
has been an old precept among men who have had 
very different conceptions of profit. All have agreed 
that our amusements should not terminate wholly in 
the present moment, but contribute more or less to 
future advantage. He that amuses himself among 
well-chosen companions, can scarcely fail to receive, 
from the most careless and obstreperous merriment 
which virtue can allow, some useful hints ; nor can 
converse on the most familiar topicks without some 
casual information. The loose sparkles of thought- 
less wit may give new light to the mind, and the 

VOL. III. I 
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gay contention for paradoxical positions rectify the 
opinions. 

This is the time in which those friendships that 
give happiness or consolation, relief or security, are 
generally formed. A wise and good man is never 8o 
amiable as in his unbended ^nd familiar intervals. 
Heroick generosity, or philosophical discoveries, may 
compel veneration and respect, but love always im* 
plies some kind of natural or voluntary equality, and 
is only to be excited by that levity and cheerfulness 
which disencumber all minds from awe and solicitude, 
invite the modest to freedom, and exalt the timorous 
to confidence. This easy gaiety is certain to please^ 
whatever be the character of him that exerts it ; if 
our superiors descend from their elevation, we love 
them for lessening the distance at which we are placed 
below them ; and inferiors, from whom we can re- 
ceive no lasting advantage, will always keep our af- 
fections while their sprightliness and mirth contri- 
bute to our pleasure. 

Every man finds himself differently affected by the 
sight of fortresses of war, and palaces of pleasure ; we 
look on the height and strength of the bulwarks with 
a kind of gloomy satisfaction, for we cannot think 
of defence without admitting images of danger ; but 
we range delighted and jocund through the gay 
apartments of the palace, because nothing is im- 
pressed by them on the mind but joy and fi^ivity. 
Such is the difference between great and amiable 
characters ; with protectors we are safe, with compar 
nions we are happy. 
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Numb. 90. Saturday, January 26, 1751. 

In tenui labor. Vino. 

What toil in slender things I 

It is very difficult to write on the minuter parts 
of literature without failing either to please or in- 
struct. Too nrach nicety of detail disgusts the 
greatest part of readers, and to throw a multitude 
of particulars under general heads, and lay down 
rules of extensive comprehension, is to common 
understandings of little use. They who undertake 
these subjects are therefore always in danger, as one 
cir other inconvenience arises to their imagination, of 
fr^hting us ynth rugged science, or amusing us 
with empty sound. 

In criticising the work of Milton, there is, indeed, 
opportunity to intersperse passages that can hardly 
&il to relieve the languors of attention; and since, 
in examining the variety and choice of the pauses 
with which he has diversified his numbers, it will be 
necessary to exhibit the linte in which they are to 
be found, perhaps the remarks may be well compen- 
sated by the examples, and the irksomeness of gram- 
nmtieal disquisitions somewhat alleviated. 

MSiton formed his scheme of versification by the 

poets of Greece and Rome, whom he proposed to 

himself for his models, so far as the difference of his 

language frmn theirs would permit the imitation. 

There sre mdeed many inconveniencies inseparable 

from our heroick measure compared with that of 

i2 
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Homer and Virgil ; inconveniencies, which it is no 
reproach to Milton not to have overcome, because 
they are in their own nature insuperable ; but against 
which he has struggled with so much art and dili- 
gence, that he may at least be said to have'deserved 
success. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be considered 
as consisting of fifteen syllables, so melodiously dis- 
posed, that, as every one knows who has examined 
the poetical authors, very pleasing and sonorous lyrick 
measures are formed from the fragments of the he- 
roick. It is, indeed, scarce possible to break them in 
such a manner but that invenias etiam disjecti mem- 
bra poetce, some harmony will still remain, and the 
due proportions of sound will always be discovered. 
This measure therefore allowed great variety of pauses, 
and great liberties of connecting one verse with ano- 
ther, because wherever the line was interrupted, 
either part singly was musical. But the ancients seem 
to have confined this privilege to hexameters ; for in 
their other measures, though longer than the English 
heroick, those who wrote after the refinements of ver- 
sification, venture so seldom to change their pauses, 
that every variation ma^ be supposed rather a com- 
pliance with necessity than the choice of judgment. 

Milton was constrained within the narrow limits 
of a measure Hpt very harmonious in the utmost per- 
fection ; the single parts, therefore, into which it was 
to be sometimes broken by pauses, were in danger 
of losing the very form of verse. This has, perhaps, 
notwithstanding all his care, sometimes happened, 
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As harmony is the end of poetical measures, no 
part of a verse ought to be so separated from the rest 
as not to remain still more harmonious than prose, 
or to show, by the disposition of the tones, that it is 
part of a verse. This rule in the old hexameter 
might be easily observed, but in English will very 
frequently be in danger of violation ; for the order 
and regularity of accents cannot well be perceived in 
a succession of fewer than three syllables, which will 
confine the English poet to only five pauses ; it being 
supposed, that when he connects one line with an- 
other, he should never make a full pause at less dis- 
tance than that of three syllables from the beginning 
or eiid of a verse. 

That this rule should be universally and indis- 
pensably established, perhaps cannot be granted ; 
something may be allowed to variety, and something 
to the adaptation of the numbers to the subject ; but 
it will be found generally necessary, and the ear will 
seldom fail to suffer by its neglect. 

Thus when a single syllable is cut off from the rest, 
it must either be united to the line with which the 
sense connects it, or be sounded alone. If it be 
united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony ; 
if disjoined, it must stand alone, and with regard to 
musick be superfluous ; for there is no harmony in a 
single sound, because it has no proportion to another. 

Hypocrites austerely talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to some, leaves free to ail, 
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When two syllables likewise are abscinded from 
the rest, they evidently want some associate sounds 
to make them harmonious, 

Eyes 



more wakeful than to drouze, 

ChannM with Arcadian pipe, the pastVal reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 
To re-salute the world with sacred light 
Leucothea wak'd. 

He ended, and the sun gave signal high 
To the bright minister that watch'd : he blew 
His trumpet. 

First in the east his glorious lamp was seen, 
Regent of day ; and all th^ horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'n's high road ; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danced. 
Shedding sweet influence. 

The same defect is perceived in the following line, 
where the pause is at the second syllable from the 
beginning. 

The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, 'till the savage clamour drowned 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 

When the pause falls upon the third syllable or 
the seventh, the harmony is better preserved ; but 
as the third and seventh are weak syllables, the 
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period leaves the ear unsatisfied^ and in expectation 
of the remaining part of the verse. 

He, with his horrid crew, 



Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulph. 
Confounded though immortcd. But his doom 
ReservM him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments hhn, 

God, — with frequent intercourse, 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace. So sung 
The glorious train ascending. 

It may be, I think, established as a rule, that a 
pause which concludes a period should be made for 
the most part upon a strong^syllable, as the fourth 
and sixth; but those pauses which only suspend 
the sense may be placed upon the weaker. Thus 
the rest in the third line of the first passage satisfies 
the ear better than in the fourth, and the close of 
the Second quotation better than of the third. 

The evil soon 

Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) on those 
From whom it sprung ; impossible to mix 
With blessedness, 

What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. 

The paths and bowVs doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness with ease as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Assist lis. 
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The rest in the fifth place has the same incon** 
venience as in the seventh and third, that the syl^^ 
lahle is weak. 

Beast now with beast ^gan war, and fowl with fowl. 
And fish with fish, to graze the herb all leaving, 
Devoured each other : Nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled Aim, or with countenance grim> 
Glar'd on him passing. 

The noblest and most majestick pauses which our 
versification admits, are upon the fourth and sixth 
syllables, which are both strongly sounded in a pure 
and regular verse, and at either of which the line is 
so divided, that both members participate of harmony. 

But now at last th^ sacred influence 
Of light appears^ and from the walls of heaven 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dazvn : here nature first begins 
Her farthest verge, and chaos to retire. 

But far above all others, if I can give, any credit 
to my own ear, is the rest upon the sixth syllable, 
which, taking in a complete compass of sound, such 
as is sufficient to constitute one of our lyrick mea- 
sures, makes a full and solemn close. Some passages 
which conclude at this stop, I could never read with- 
out some strong emotions of delight or admiration. 

Before the hills appeard, or fountain flow'd. 
Thou with the eternal wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the almighty Father, pleas'd ^ 
With thy celestial song. 
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Or other worlds they seem''d, or happy isles, 
Like those Hesperian gardens famM of old, 
Fortunate fields^ and groves, and flowVy vales, . 
Thrice happy isles! But who dwelt happy there, 
He stayM not to inquire, 

He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb since, perhaps 
When God descended ; and, perhaps, once more 
To sound at general doom. 

If the poetry of Milton be examined, with regard 
to the pauses and flow of his verses into each other^ 
it will appear^ that he has performed all that our lan- 
guage would admit ; and the comparison of his niim- 
bers with those who have cultivated the same man- 
ner of writing, will show that he excelled as much 
in the lower as the higher parts of his art, and that 
his skill in harmony was not less than his invention, 
or his learning. 
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Numb. 91. Tuesday, January 29, 1761. 

Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amiciy 

Expertus metuit. Hor. 

To court the great ones, and to sooth their pride, 

Seems a sweet task to those that never tried ; 

But those that have, know well that danger's near. Ceeech. 

The Sciences having long seen their votaries 
labouring for the benefit of mankind without reward^ 
put up their petition to Jupiter for a more equitable 
distribution of riches and honours. Jupiter was 
moved at their complaints, and touched with the ap- 
proaching miseries of men, whom the Sciences, 
wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were now threat- 
ening to forsake, and who would have been reduced 
by their departure to feed in dens upon the mast of 
trees, to hunt their prey in deserts, and to perish un- 
der the paws of animals stronger and fiercer than 
themselves. 

A synod of the celestials was therefore convened, 
in which it was resolved, that Patronage should 
descend to the assistance of the Sciences. Patron- 
age was the daughter of Astre a, by a mortal father, 
and had been educated in the school of Truth, by 
the Goddesses, whom she was now appointed to 
protect. She had from her mother that dignity of 
aspect, which struck terror into false merit, and 
from her mistress that reserve, which made her 
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only accessible to those whom the Sciences brought 
into her presence. 

She <^me down, with the general acclamation of 
all the powers that favour learning. Hope danced 
before her, and Liberality stood at her side, 
ready to scatter by her direction the gifts which 
Fortune, who followed her, was commanded to 
supply. As she advanced towards Parnassus, the 
cloud which had long hung over it, was immedi- 
ately dispelled. The shades, before withered with 
drought, spread their original verdure, and the flow- 
ers that had languished with chilness brightened 
their colours, and invigorated their scents ; the 
Muses tuned their harps, and exerted their voices ; 
and all the concert of nature welcomed her arrival 

On Parnassus she fixed her residence, in a palace 
raised by the Sciences, and adorned with whatever 
could delight the eye, elevate the imagination, or 
enlarge the understanding. Here she dispersed the 
gifts of Fortune with the impartiality of Justice, 
and the discernment of Truth. Her gate stood 
always open, and Hope sat at the portal, inviting 
to entrance all whom the Sciences numbered in 
their train. The court was therefore thronged with 
innumerable multitudes, of whom, though many 
returned disappointed, seldom any had confidence to 
complain; for Patronage was known to neglect 
few, but for want of the due claims to her regard. 
Those, therefore, who had solicited her favour with- 
out success,^ generally withdrew from publick notice, 
and either diverted their attention to meaner em- 
ployments, or endeavoured to supply their deficien- 
pips by closer application. 
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Iir time, however, the number of those who had* 
miscarried in their pretensions grew so greats that 
they became less ashamed of their repulses ; and in- 
stead of hiding their disgrace in retirement, began ta 
besiege the gates of the palace, and obstruct the 
entrance of such as they thought likely to be more 
catessed. The decisions of Patronage, who Was 
but half a Groddess, had been sometimes errone-^ 
ous; and though she always made haste to rectify 
her mistakes, a few instances of her fallibility en- 
couraged every one to appeal from her judgment ta 
his own and that of his companions, who are always 
ready to clamour in the common cause, and elate 
each other with reciprocal applause. 

Hope was a steady friend of the disappointed^ 
and Impudence incited them to accept a second 
invitation, and lay their claim again before Patron- 
age* They were again, for the most part, sent back 
with ignominy, but found Hope not alienated, and 
Impudence more resolutely zealous ; they therefore 
contrived new expedients, and hoped at last to pre- 
vail by their multitudes, which were always increas- 
ing, and their perseverance, which Hope and Im- 
pudence forbad them to relax. 

Patronage having been long a stranger to the 
heavenly assemblies, began to degenerate towards^ 
terrestrial nature, and forget the precepts of Jus- 
tice and Truth. Instead of confining her friend- 
ship to the Sciences, she suflFered herself, by little 
and little, to contract an acquaintance -with Pride^ 
the son of Falsehood, by whose embraces she had 
two daughters. Flattery and Caprice. Flatte- 
ry was nursed by Liberality, and Caprice by 
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Fortune, without any assistance from the lessons of 
the Sciences. 

Patronage b^an openly to adopt the senti- 
ments and imitate the manners of her husband, by 
whose opinions she now directed her decisions with 
very little heed to the precepts of Truth ; and as 
her daughters continually gained upon her affections, 
the Sciences ^lost their influence, till none found 
much reason to boast of their reception, but those 
whom Caprice or Flattery conducted to her 
throne. 

The throngs who had so long waited, and so often 
been dismissed for want of recommendation from the 
Sciences, were delighted to see the power of those 
rigourous Goddesses tending to its extinction. Their 
patronesses now renewed their encouragements. 
Hope smiled at the approach of Caprice, and 
Impudence was always at hand to introduce her 
clients to Flattery. 

Patronage had now learned to procure herself 
reverence by ceremonies and formalities, and, instead 
of admitting her petitioners to an immediate audi- 
ence, ordered the antechamber to be erected, called 
among mortals, the Hall of Expectatwn. Into this 
hall the entrance was easy to those whom Impu- 
dence had consigned to Flattery, and it was 
therefore crowded with a promiscuous throng, assem- 
bled from every comer of the earth, pressing forward 
with the utmost eagerness of desire, and agitated 
with all the anxieties of competition. 

They entered this general receptacle with ardour 
and alacrity, and made no doubt of speedy access, 
under the conduct of Flattery, to the presence of 
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Patronage. But it generally happened that they 
were here left to their destiny, for the inner doors 
were committed to Caprice, who opened and shut 
them, as it seemed, by chance, and rejected or ad- 
mitted without any settled rule of distinction. In 
the mean time, the miserable attendants were left 
to wear out their lives in alternate exultation and 
dejection, delivered up to the sport of Suspicion, 
who was always whispering into their ear designs 
against them which were never formed, and of 
Envy, who diligently pointed out the good fortune 
of one or other of their competitors. Infamy flew 
round the hall, and scattered mildews from her 
wings, with which every one was stained ; Reputa- 
tion followed her with slower flight, and endea- 
voured to hide the blemishes with paint, which was 
immediately brushed away, or separated of itself, and 
left the stains more visible ; nor were the spots of 
Infamy ever effaced, but with limpid water effused 
by the hand of Time from a well which sprung up 
beneath the throne of Truth. 

It frequently happened that Science, unwilling 
to lose the ancient prerogative of recommending to 
Patronage, would lead her followers into the 
Hall of Expectation; but they were soon discou- 
raged from attending, for not only Envy and Sus- 
picion incessantly tormented them, but Impudence; 
considered them as intruders, and incited Infamy 
tj) blacken them. They therefore quickly retired, bufc^ 
seldom without some spots which they could scarcely 
wash away, and which shewed that they had once 
waited ii^ the Hall of Expectation. 
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The rest continued to expect the happy moment, 
at which Caprice should beckon them to approach ; 
and endeavoured to propitiate her, not with Home- 
rical harmony, the representation of great actions, or 
the recital of noble sentiments, but with soft and 
voluptuous melody, intermingled with the praises of 
Patronage and Pride, by whom they were heard 
at once with pleasure and contempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice^ when 
they least expected it, and heaped by Patronage 
with the gifts of Fortune, but they were from that 
time chained to her footstool, and condemned to 
regulate their lives by her glances and her nods : they 
seemed proud of their manacles, and seldom com- 
plained of any drudgery, however servile, or any at 
front, however contemptuous ; yet they were often, 
notwithstanding their obedience, seized on a sudden 
by Caprice, divested of their ornaments, and thrust 
back into the Hall of Expectation. 

Here they mingled again with the tumult, and all, 
except a few whom experience had taught to seek 
happiness in the regions of liberty, continued to 
spend hours, and days, and years, courting the smile 
of Caprice by the arts of Flattery; till at length 
new crowds pressed in upon them, and drove them 
forth at different outlets into the habitations of 
Disease, and Shame, and Poverty, and De- 
spair,, where they passed the rest of their lives in 
narratives of promises and breaches of faith, of joys 
and sorrows, of hopes and disappointments. 

The Sciences, after a thousand indignities, re- 
tired from the palace of Patronage, and having 
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long wandered over the world in grief and distress, 
were led at last to the cottage of iNDEPEi^Dr.NCE, 
thedaughter of Fortitude; where they were taught 
by Prudence and Parsimony to support them- 
selves in dignity and quiet. 



Numb. 92. Saturday, February 2, 1751. 

Jam nunc mhiaci murmure cornuum 

Perstringis aures,jam litui strepunt, Hor. 

Lo ! now the clarion's voice I hear, 

Its threatening murmurs pierce mine ear. 

And in thy lines with brazen breath 

The trumpet sounds the charge of death. Francis. 

It has heen long observed, that the idea of beauty 
is vague and undefined, diflFerent in diflFerent minds, 
and diversified by time or place. It has been a term 
hitherto used to signify that which pleases us we know 
not why, and in our approbation of which we can jus- 
tify ourselves only by the concurrence of numbers, 
without much power of enforcing our opinion upon 
others by any argument but example and authority. 
It is, indeed, so little subject to the examinations of 
reason, that Paschal supposes it to end where demon- 
stration begins, and maintains, that without incoir- 
gruity and absurdity we cannot speak of geometrical 
beauty. 

To trace all the sources of that various pleasure 
which we ascribe to the agency of beauty, or to dis* 
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entangle all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
would) perhaps, require a very great part of the life 
of Aristotle or Plato* It is, however, in many cases 
apparent, that this quality is merely relative and com- 
parative; that we pronounce things heautiful because 
they ^have somethipg which we agree, for whatever 
reason, to call beauty, in a greater degree than we have 
been accustomed to find it in other things of the same 
kind ; and that we transfer the epithet as our know*- 
ledge increases, and appropriate it to higher excel- 
lence, when higher excellence comes within our 
view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind ; 
and therefore Boileau justly remarks, that the books 
which have stood the test of time, and been admired 
through all the changes which the mind of man has 
suffered from the various revolutions of knowledge, 
and the prevalence of contrary customs, have a better 
claim to our regard than any modem can boast, be- 
cause the long continuance of their reputation proves 
that they are adequate to our facidties, and agreeable 
to nature. 

It is, however, the task of criticism to establish ^ 
{»inciples ; to improve opinion into knowledge ; and 
to distinguish those means of pleading which de- 
pend upon known causes and rational deduction, 
from the nameless and inexplicable elegancies which 
appeal wholly to the fancy, from which we feel de- 
%ht, but know not how they produce it, and which 
may well be termed the enchantresses of the soul. 
Criticism reduces those regions of literature under 
the dominion of science, which have liitherto known 

VOL. III. K 
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only the anarchy of ignorance, the caprices of fancy, 
and the tyranny of prescription. 

There is nothing in the art of versifying so much 
exposed to the power of imagination as the accom- 
modation of the sound to the sense, or the repre- 
sentation of particular images, by the flow ef the 
verse in which they are expressed. Every student 
has innumerable passages, in which he, and perhaps 
he alone, discovers such resemblances ; and since 
the attention of the present race of poetical readers 
seems particularly turned upon this species of ele- 
gance, I shall endeavour to examine how much 
these conformities have been observed by the poets, 
or directed by the criticks, how far they can be 
established upon nature and reason, and on what 
occasions they have been practised by Milton. 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has been 
particularly celebrated by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, as '' he that, of all the poets, exhibited the 
greatest variety of sound ; for there are," says he, 
** innumerable passages, in which length of time, 
bulk of body, extremity of passion, and stillness of 
repose ; or, in which, on the contrary, brevity, speed, 
and eagerness, are evidently marked out by the 
sound of the syllables. Thus the anguish and 
slow pace with which the blind PolypKeme groped 
out with his hands the entrance of his cave, are 
perceived in the cadence of the verses which de- 
scribe it'.** 

Ki/jcX<iii^ Zk artvd'^tov re nal wBivav o^vvtfai, 
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Meantime the Cyclop raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and searches round and round. 

Pope. 

The critick then proceeds to «hew, that the ef- 
forts of Achilles straying in his armour against 
the current of a river, sometimes resisting and some* 
times yielding, may he perceived in the elisions of 
the syllahles, the slow succession of the feet, and the 
strength of the consonants. 

l^iivov ^ dfAff A^tX^a KVKWfAsvoy ^iVTaro KVfia 
''HOfi 5' Iv (rdKBi vlimav pooi' ovds To^sffffiv 

So oft the surge, in watVy mountains spread, 
Beats on his back, or bursts upon his head, 
• Yet, dauntless still, the adverse flood he braves. 
And still indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'*d by the tides, his knees relax with toil; 
Washed from beneath him, slides the slimy soil. Pope. 

When Homer describes the crush of men dashed 
against a rock, he collects the most unpleasing and 
harsh sounds. 

!Ei)v ii Si/a fidpylfaq, Strre aKvXaKaQ votI yatf) 
Krfur'' eV ^' eyxBt^aXoi ^afjtddtg pis, Beve di yaiav, 

His bloody hand 

Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band. 

And dashed like dogs against the stony floor : 

The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 

Popje. 

And when he would place before the eyes something 
dreadful and astonishing, he makes choice of the 
strongest vowels, and the letters of most difficult 
Utterance. 

K 2 
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Unvdv ^epKOfiivrj' repi ^i Aci/ioc re ^6pog re. 

Tremendous Gorgon frownM upon its field, 

And circling terrors filPd th^ expressive shield. Pop r. 

Many other examples Dionysius produces; but 
these will sufficiently shew, that either he was fan- 
ciful, or we have lost the genuine pronunciation; 
for I know not whether, in any one of these in- 
stances, such similitude can be discovered. It 
seems, indeed, probable, that the veneration with 
which Homer was read, produced many suppositi- 
tious beauties: for though it is certain, that the 
sound of many of his verses very justly corresponds 
with the things expressed, yet, when the force of his 
imagination, which gave him full possession of every 
object, is considered, together with the flexibility of 
his language, of which the syllables might be often 
contracted or dilated at pleasure, it will seem unlikely 
that such conformity should happen less frequently 
even without design. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, who 
wrote amidst the light of criticism, and who owed so 
much of his success to art and labour, endeavoured, 
amiong other excellencies, to exhibit this similitude ; 
nor has he been less happy in this than in the other 
graces of versification. This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning, displayed with great 
elegance by Vida, in his Art of Poetry. 

Hand satis est illis utcunque claudere versum. 



Omnia sed numeris vocum concordibus aptant, 
Atque sono quacunque canunt imitantur, et apt a 
Verborum facie, et qucdsito carminis ore. 
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^am diversa opus est veluti dare versibus ora. 

Hie melior motuque pedum, et pemicibus alts, 

Molle viam tacito lapsu per levia radit: 

Ilk anHem membris, ac mole, ignavius, ingens 

lucedit, tarde molimiue subsidendo. 

Ecce aKquis subit egregio pulcherrimus ore, 

Cui latum membris Venus omnibus afflat honorem. 

Coutra alius rudis, informes ostendit et artus, 

Hirsutumque supercilium, ac eaudam sinuosam, 

higratus visu, sonitu illatabilis ipso^ 

Ergo ubijam nauta, spumas satis are ruentes, 
Licubuere mart, videas spumare, reductis 
Couvulsum remis, rostrisque stridentibus, aquor. 
Tunc hmge sale saxa sonant, tunc etfreta ventis 
Incipiunt agitata tumescere : littorejlucins 
lllidunt rauco, atque refracta remurmurat unda 
Ad scopulos, cumuloinsequitur praruptus aquamons. — 
Cum vero ex alto speculatus carula Nereus 
Leniit in morem stagni, placidaque patudis, 

Labitur uncta vadis abies, natai uncta carina, 

Verba etiam res exiguas angusta sequmttur, 

Ingehtesque juvant ingentia : cuncta gigantem 

Vasta decent, vuUus immanes, pectora Ictta, 

Et magni membrorum artus„ magna ossa, lacertique. 

Atque adeo, siquid geritur molimine magno, 

jidde moram, et pariter tecum quoque verba laborent 

Segnia : seu quarido vi multa gleba coactis 

Mtemum frangenda bidentibus, aquore seu cum 

Comua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. 

At mora sifuerit damno, properarejubebo. 

Si se forte cava extulerit mala mpera terra, 

Tolle moras, cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor; 

Ferte citijlammas, date tela, repellite pestem. 

Ipse etiam versus mat, in pracepsqueferatur, 

Immenso cum pnecipitans ruit Oceano nox^ 

Ap>t cum, perculsus graviter, procumbit humi bos. ^ 
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Gumque etiam requies rebus datur, ipsa quoque ultro 

Carmina paulisper cursu cessare videbisy 

In medio interrupta: quierunt cum/reta ponii, 

Postquam aura posuere, quiescere protinus ipsum 

Cemere erit, mediisque incceptis sistere versum» 

Quid dicam, senior cum telum imbelle sine ictu 

Invalidusjadt, et defectis mribus ager ? 

Num quoque turn versus segni pariter pede languet : 

Sanguis kebet,frigent effoUa in corpore vires. 

Fortem autemjuvejiem deceat prorumpere in arces, 

Evertisse domes, prafractaque quadrupedantum 

Pectora pectoribus perrumpere, stemere turres 

Ingentes, totoque, ferum, darefunera campo. 

Lib. hi. 
Tis not enough his verses to complete, 

In measure, number, or determine feet. 

To all, proportion^ terms he must dispense, 

And make the sound a picture of the sense ; 

The correspondent words exactly frame. 

The look, the features, an^ the mien the same. 

With rapid feet and wings, without delay. 

This swiftly flies, and smoothly skims away : 

This blooms with youth and beauty in his face, 

And Venus breathes on evVy limb a grace; 

That, of rude form, his uncouth members shows. 

Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows ; 

His monstrous tail, in many a fold and wind. 

Voluminous and vast, curls up behind ; 

At once the image and the lines appear, 

Hude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 

Lo ! when the sailors steer the pondVous ships. 

And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps. 

Incumbent on the main that roars around. 

Beneath the laboring oars the waves resound ; 

The prows wide echoing thro' the dark profound. 

To the loud call each distant rock replies ; 

Tost by the storm the towering surges rise ; 
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While the hoarse ocean beats the sounding shore, 
Dashed from the strand, the flying waters roar. 
Flash at the shock, and gathering in a heap, 
The liquid moi^ntains rise, and over-h^ug %he deep. 
But when blue Neptune from his car surveys, 
And calms at one regard the raging seas, 
Stretch'^d like a peaceful lake the deep subsides. 
And the pitched vessel o^er the surface glides. 
When thii^ are small, the terms should still be so ; 
For low words please us when the theme is low. 
But when, some giant, horrible and grim, 
Ifnormous in his gait, and vast in every limb^ 
Stalks tow'ring on ; the swelling words must rise 
In just proportion to the monster^s size. 
If some large weight his huge arms strive to shoved. 
The verse too labours; the throngM words scarce move. 
When each stiff clod beneath the pondVous plough 
Crumbles and breaks, th' encumber *d lines must flow. 
Nor less, when pilots catch the friendly gales. 
Unfurl their shrouds, and hoist the wide-stretchM sails. 
But if the poem suffers from delay. 
Let the lines fly precipitate away. 
And when the viper issues from the brake, 
Be quick ; with stones, and brands, and Are, attack 
His rising crest, and drive the serpent back. 
When night descends, or stunned by numVous strokes, 
"And groaning, to the earth drops the va&t ox ; 
The line too, sinks with correspondent sound 
Flat with the steer, and hefvllong to the ground. 
When the wild waves. subside, and tempests ce^se, 
. And hush the roarings of the sea to peace ; 
So oft we see the interrupted strain 
StoppM in the midst — and with the silent main 
Pause for a space — at last it glides «gain. 
When Priam strains his aged arxjjs, to. throw 
Qis unayailipg jav'line at the foe ; 
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(His blood congeaPd, and evVy nerve unstrung) 

Then with the theme complies the artful song ; 

Like him, the solitary numbers flow, 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, stiff, and slow. 

Not so young Pyrrhus, who with rapid force 

Beats down embattled armies in his course. 

The raging youth on trembling Ilion falls, 

Burns her strong gates, and shakes her lofty walls ; 

Provokes his flying courser to the speed. 

In full career to charge the warlike steed : . 

He piles the field with mountains of the slain ; 

He pours, he storms, he thunders thro^ the plain. Pitt. 

From the Italian gardens Pope seems to have 
transplanted this flower, the growth of happier cli- 
mates, into a soil less adapted to its nature, and less 
favourable to its increase. 

Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud billows lash the sounding shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

From these lines, laboured with great attention, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 
can be expected from the most diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of sound. The verse intended 
to represent the whisper of the vernal breeze, must 
be confessed not much to excel in softness or volu- 
bility : and the smooth stream runs with a perpe- 
tual clash of jarring consonants. The noise and 
turbulence of the torrent, is, indeed, distinctly 
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imaged, for it requires very little skill to make 
our language rough : but in these lines, which men- 
tion the effort of Ajax, there is no particular 
heaviness, obstruction, or delay. The swiftness of 
Camilla is rather contrasted than exemplified; 
why the verse should be lengthened to express 
speed, will not easily be discovered. In the dactyls 
used for that purpose by the ancients, two short 
syllables were pronounced with such rapidity, as 
to be equal only to one long ; they, therefore, na- 
turally exhibit the act of passing through a long 
space in a short time. But the Alexandrine, by 
its pause in the midst, is a tardy and stately mear 
sure ; and the word wnbending^ one of the most 
sluggish and slow which our language affords, . can- 
not much accelerate its motion. 

These rules and these examples have taught our 
present criticks to inquire very studiously and mi- 
nutely into sounds and cadences. It is, therefore, 
useful to examine with what skill they have pro- 
ceeded ; what discoveries they have made; and whe- 
. ther any rules can be established which may guide 
us hereafter in such researches. 
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Numb, 98. Tuesday, February 5, 1751. 



Experiar quid coticedatur in illos 



Quorum jUaminid tegitur cinis atque Latind, Juv^ 

More safely truth to urge her claim presumes, 
On names now found alone on books and tombs. 

Thebe are few books on which more time is ftpent 
by young students, than on treatises which deKver 
the characters of authors ; nor any which oftener de- 
ceive the expectation of the reader, or fill his mind 
with more opinions which the progress of his studies 
and the increase of his knowledge oblige him to 
resign* 

Baillet has introduced his collection of the deci- 
sions of the learned, by an enumeration of the preju-* . 
dices whi«h mislead the ctitick, and raise the passions 
in rebellion against the judgment. His catalogue, 
though large, is imperfect; and who can hope to 
complete it ? The beauties of writing have been ob- 
served to be often such as cannot in the present state 
of human knowledge be evinced by evidence, or 
drawn out into demonstrations; they are therefore 
wholly subject to the imagination, and do not force 
their effects upon a mind pre-occupied by unfavour- 
able sentiments, nor overcome .the counteraction of 
a false principle or of stubborn partiality. 

To convince any man against his will is hard, 
but to please him against his wOl is justly pro- 
nounced by Dryden to be above the reach of human 
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abilities. Interest and passion will hold out long 
against the closest siege of diagrams and syllogisms, 
but they are absolutely impregnable to imagery and 
sentiment ; and will for ever bid defiance to the most 
powerful strains gf Virgil or Homer, though they 
may give way in time to the batteries of Euclid or 
Archimedes. 

In trusting therefore to the sentence of a critick, 
we are in danger not only from that vanity which 
exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet to learn, from that negligence 
which sometimes steals upon the most vigilant cau- 
tion, and that fallibility to which the condition of 
nature has subject^ every human understanding; 
but from a thousand extrinsick and accidental causes, 
from every thing which can excite kindness or male^ 
volence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of those who have determined with great 
boldness upon the various degrees of literary merit, 
may be justly suspected of having passed sentence, 
as Seneca remarks of Claudius, 

Una tantum parte audita^ 
Soepe et nuUa, 

without much knowledge of the cause he{ore them : 
for it will not easily be imagined of Langbaine, Bor- 
richius, or Rapin, that they had very accurately per- 
used all the books which they praise or censure: 
or that, even if nature and learning had qualified 
them for judges, they could read for ever with the 
attention necessary to just criticism. Such per- 
formances, however, are not wholly without their 
use ; for they are 4X>mmonly just echoes to the voice 
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of fame, and transmit the general suffrage of man- 
kind when they have no particular motives to sup- 
press it. 

_ Critieks, like the rest of mankind, are very fre- 
quently misled by interest. The bigotry with which 
editors regard the authors whom thev illustrate or 
correct, has been generally remarked. j^JDryden was 
known to have written most of his critical disserta- 
tions only to recommend the work upon which he 
then happened to be employed ; aud Addison is sue^- 
peeled to have denied the expediency of poetical jus- 
tice, because his own Cato was condemned to perish 
in a good causej 

There are prejudices which authors, not otherwise 
weak or corrupt, have indulged without scruple; and 
perhaps some of them are so complicated with our na- 
tural affections, that they cannot easily be disentaii- 
gled from, the heart. Scarce any can hear with im- 
partiality a comparison between the writers of his own 
and another country; and though it cannot, I think, 
be charged equally on all nations, that they are blind- 
ed with this literary patriotism, yet there are none 
that do not look upon their authors with the fondness 
of affinity, and esteem them as well for the plade of 
their birth, as for their knowledge or their wit.[There 
is, therefore, seldom much respect due to compara* 
tive criticism, when the competitors are of different 
countries, unless the judge is of a nation equally 
indifferent to both] The Italians could not for a 
long time believe, that there was any learning be- 
yond the mountains ; and the French seem gene- 
rally persuaded, that there are no wits or reasoners 
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equal to their own. I can scarcely conceive that if 
Scaliger had not considered himself as allied to Vir- 
gil, by being born in the same country, he would 
have found his works so much superiour to those of 
Homer, or have thought the controversy worthy of so 
much zeal, vehemence, and acrimony, 
rrhere is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by 
which it may be doubted whether it is any dishonour 
to be sometimes misguided. Criticism has so often 
given occasion to the envious and ill-natured of gra- 
tifying their malignity, that some have thought it 
necessary to recommend the virtue of candour without 
restriction, and to preclude all future liberty of cen- 
sure. Writers possessed with this opinion are conti- 
nually enforcing civility and decency, recommending 
to criticks the proper diffidence of themselves, and 
inculcating the veneration due to celebrated namesj 

I am not of opinion that these professed enemies 
of arrogance and severity have much more benevo- 
lence or modesty than the I'est of mankind ; or that 
they feel in their own hearts, any other intention 
than to distinguish themselves by their softness and 
delicacy. Some are modest because they are timo- 
rous, and some are lavish of praise because they hope 
to be repaid. 

There is indeed some tenderness due to living 
writers, when they attack none of those truths 
which are of importance to the happiness of man- 
kind, and have committed no other offence than 
that of betraying their own ignorance or dulness. 
1 should think it cruelty to crush an insect who had 
provoked me only by buzzing in my ear ; and would 
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not willingly interrapt the dream of harmless stupi- 
dity, or destroy the jest which makes its author 
laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this tenderness 
universally necessary ; for he that writes may be con- 
sidered as a kind of general challenger, whom evfery 
one has a right to attack ; since he quits the com- 
mon rank of life, steps forward beyond the lists, and 
oflFers liis merit to the publick judgment. To oona- 
mence author is to claim praise, and no man can 
justly aspire to honour, but at the hazard of disgrace. 

But whatever be decided concerning contempo- 
raries, whom he that knows the treachery of the 
human heart, and considers how often we gratify 
our own pride or envy under the appearance of con- 
tending for elegance and propriety, will find him- 
self not much inclined to disturb ; there can surely 
be no exemptions pleaded to secure them from cri- 
ticism, who can no longer suffer by reproach, and of 
whom nothing now remains but their writings and 
their names. jT Upon these authors the critick is un- 
doubtedly at full liberty to exercise the strictest se- 
verity, since he endangers only his own fame, and, 
likeJEneas when he drew his sword in the infernal 
r^ons, encounters phantoms which cannot be 
wounded, jjle may indeed pay some regard to es- 
tablished reputation ; but he can by that shew of 
reverence consult only his own security, for all other 
motives are now at an end.' 

The faults of a writer of acknowledged excel- 
lence are more dangerous, because the influence 
of his example is more extensive ; and the interest 
of learning requires that they should be discovered 
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and stigmatized, before they have the sanction of 
antiquity conferred upon them, and become prece- 
dents of indisputable aiuthority. 
[7 It has, indeed, been advanced by Addison, as one 
of the characteristicks of a true critick, that he points 
out beauties rather than faults. But it is rather 
natural to a man of learning and genius to apply 
himself chiefly to the «tudy of writers who have 
more beauties than faults to be displayed : for Jhe 
duty of criticism is neither lo depreciate* JOCflcidgnify 
b ^jpartial xepresentations, but to hold out the light 
of reason^ whgl iTiay discover; §nd tQ promul- 

gate the det.erii[iinatioti$ of truth, whatever she shall 
dictate. 
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'Bonus atquejidus 



Judex — per ohstantes catervas 

Explicuit sua victor arma, Hor. 

Perpetual magistrate is he 

Who keeps strict justice full in sight ; 
Who bids the crowd at awful distance gaze, 
And virtue's arms victoriously displays. Francis. 

The resemblance of poetick numbers, to the sub- 
ject which they mention or describe, may be consi- 
dered as general or particular ; as consisting in the 
flow and structure of a whole passage taken together, 
or as comprised in the sound of some emphatical and 
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descriptive words, or in the cadence and harmony of 
single verses. 

The general resemblance of the sound to the sense 
is to be found in every language which admits of 
poetry, iil every author whose force of fancy enables 
him to impress images strongly on his own mind, 
and whose choice and variety of language readily sup- 
ply him with just representations. To such a writer 
it is natural to change his measure with his subject, 
even without any effort of the understanding, or in- 
tervention of the judgment. To revolve jollity and 
mirth necessarily tunes the voice of a poet to gay and 
sprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vivacity ; and 
reflection on gloomy situations and disastrous events, 
will sadden his numbers, as it will cloud his counte- 
nance. But in such passages there is only the simi- 
litude of pleasure to pleasure, and of grief to grief, 
without any immediate application to particular 
images. The same flow of joyous versification will 
celebrate the jollity of marriage, and the exultation of 
triumph ; and the same languor of melody will suit the 
complaints of an absent lover, as of a conquered king. 

It is scarcely to be doubted, that on many occa- 
sions we make the musick which we imagine our- 
selves to hear, that we modulate the poem by our 
own disposition, and ascribe to the numbers the 
effects of the sense. We may observe in life, that 
it is not easy to deliver a pleasing message in an 
unpleasing manner, and that we readily associate 
beauty and deformity with those whom for any 
reason we love or hate. Yet it would be too daring 
to declare that all the celebrated adaptations of 
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harmony are ehimerical ; that Homer had no extra- 
^ordinary, attention to the melody of his verse when 
he described a nuptial festivity ;- 

NJ/i^ac ^' eK ddkdfjLuv, Eat^uv vToXauvofiBvciMV, • 

'Hyivfov dvd dfrrv, iroXi/v ^' {ffiiv.aioq 6pu>pH' 

• 

.Here sacred pomp, and genial feast delight. 
And solemn dance, and hymeneal rite ; 
Along the street the new-made brides are led. 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed ; 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the soft flute, and citterns silver sound. Pope. 

that Vida was merely fanciful, when he supposed 
Virgil endeavouring to represent by uncommon 
sweetness of numbers the adventitious beauty of 
iBneas ; 

O5, hutnerosque Deo %imilis : fiantque ipse decoram 
Casariem nato genetnx\ lumeftquejuventa 
Purpurennif et latos oculis afflarat honores : 

The Trojan chief appearM in open sight, 

August in visage, and serenely bright 

His mother goddess, with her hands divine, 

Had formM his curling locks, and made his temples shine; 

And gtv^n his rolling eyes a sparkling grace. 

And breath^ a youthful vigour on his face. Dkyden. 

or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the har- 
mony which he mentions : 

Fountains ! and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praise. 

That Milton understood the force of sounds well 
adjusted, and knew the compass and variety of the 
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ancient measures, cannot be doubted ; since he was 
both a musician and a critick; but he seems to 
have considered these conformities, of ^adence^ as 
either not often attainable in our language, or as 
petty excellencies unworthy of his ambition: for 
it will not be found that he has always assigned the 
same cast pf numbers to the same objects. He has 
given in two passages very minute descriptions of 
angelick beauty ; but though the images are nearly 
the same, the numbers will be found upon compa- 
rison very different : 

And now a stripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiPd celestial^ and to evVy limb 
Suitable grace diffidSdj so well hefeigrCd ; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek played ; wings he wore 
Of many a coloured plume^ sprinkled with gold. 

Some of the lines of this description are remarkably 
defective in harmony, and therefore by no means 
correspondent with that synimetrical elegance and 
easy grace which they are intended to exhibit. The 
failure, however, is fully compensated by the repre- 
sentation of Raphael, which equally delights the ear 
and imagmation : 

A seraph wing'd : six wings he wore to shade 

His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 

Each shoulder broad, came mantling o^er his^ breast 

With regal ornament : the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold. 
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And colours dipped in heaven ; the third his feet 
Shadowed fix>m either heel with feather^ mail. 
Sky-tinctured gridn ! like Maia^s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fiird 
The circuit wide. 

The adumbration of partictdar and distinct images 
by an exact and perceptible resemblance of sound, 
k sometimes studied, and sometimes casual. Every 
language has many words formed in imitation of 
the noises which they signify. Such are Stridor^ 
Bah, and Beatus, in Latin; and in English to 
growl, to buzz, to hiss, and to Jarr. Words of 
this kind give to a verse the proper similitude of 
sound, without much labour of the writer, and such 
happiness is therefore to be attributed rather to for- 
tune than skill; yet they are sometimes combined 
with great propriety, and undeniably contribute to 
enforce the impression of the idea. We hear the 
passing arrow in this line of Virgil ; 

Et fugit horrendum stfidens elapss^sagitta ; 

Th' impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. Pope. 

and the creaking of hell-gates, in the description by 
Milton ; 

Open fly 



With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
Th^ infernal doors : and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

But many beauties of this kind, which the mo- 
dietnsi and perhaps the ancients, have observed, 
seem to be the product of blind rev^rencei acting 

L 2 
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upon fancy. ZHonysius himself tell us, that the 
sound of Homer's verses sometimes exhibits the 
idea of corporeal bulk : is not this a discovery 
nearly approaching to that of the blind man, who, 
after long enquiry into the nature of the scarlet co- 
lour, found that it represented nothing so much as 
the clangour of & trumpet? The representative 
power of poetick harmony consists of sound and 
measure; of the force of the syllables singly con- 
sidered, and of the time in which they are pro- 
nounced. Sound can resemble nothing but sound, 
and time can measure nothing but motion and du- 
ration. 

The criticks, however, have struck out other si- 
militudes ; nor is there any irregularity of numbers 
which credulous admiration cannot discover to be 
eminently beautiful. Thus the propriety of each 
of these lines has been celebrated by writers whose 
opinion the world has reason to regard : 

Vertitur interna ccelum^ et ruit oceano nox. 

Meantime the rapid heav'^ns rowPd down the light, 
And on the shaded ocean rushM the night. Dryden. 

Siemitur, exanimtsque tremens procumhit humi Los. 

Down drops the beasts nor needs a second wound ; 

But sptawls in pangs of death, and spurns the ground. 

Dryden. 

Parturiunt montes^ nascitur ridicultis mus. 

The mountains labour, and a mouse is born. 

Roscommon. 

If all these observations are just, there must be 
some remarkable conformity between the sudden 
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succession of night to day, the fall of an ox under 
a How, and the birth of a mouse from a mountain ; 
since we are told of all these images, that they are 
very strongly impressed by the same form and termi- 
nation of the verse. 

We may, however, without giving way to enthu- 
siasm, admit that some beauties of this kind may 
be produced. A sudden stop at an unusual syllable 
may image the cessation of action, or the pause of 
discourse ; and Milton has very happily imitated the 
repetitions of an echo : 

1 fled^ and cried out death : 



Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
^ From all her caves^ and back resounded death. 

The measure of time in pronouncing may be va- 
ried so as very strongly to represent, not only the 
modes of external motion, but the quick or slow suc- 
cession of ideas, and consequently the passions of the 
' mind. This at least was the power of the spondaick 
and dactylick harmony, but our language can reach 
no eminent diversities of sound. We can indeed 
sometimes, by encumbering and retarding the line, 
shew the difficulty of a progress made by strong ef- 
forts and with frequent interruptions, or mark a slow 
and heavy motion. Thus Milton has imaged the 
toil of Satan struggling through chaos ; 

• So he with difficulty and labour hard 
MovM on : with difficulty and labour he— 

thus he has described the leviathans or whales ; 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait 
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But he bas at other times neglected such repiesenta-* 
tions* as may be observed in the volubility and levity 
of these lines, which express an action tardy and re- 
luctant. 

Descent and fall 



V 



To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 
^ With what confusion and laborious flight 
We sunk tlius low ? Th^ asceot is easy then. 

In another place, he describes the gentle glide 
of ebbing waters in a line remarkably rough and 
halting ; 

Tripping ebb ; that stole 

With soft foot tow'rds the deep who now had stopped 
His sluices. 

It is not, indeed, to be expected, that the sound 
should always assist the meaning, but it ought never 
to counteract it ; and therefore Milton has here cer* 
tainly committed a fault like that of the player, who 
looked on the earth when he implored the heavens, 
and to the heavens whai he addressed the earth. 
^"Trhose who are determined to find in Milton 9n 
assemblage of all the excellencies which have en- 
nobled all other poets, will perhaps be offended 
that I do not celebrate his versification in higher 
terms ; for there are readers who discover that in this 
passage, 

So stretch''d out huge in length the arch-fiend lay, 

a loTiff form is described in a hng line; but the 
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truth is, that length of body is only mentioned in a 
slow line, to which it has only the resemblance of 
tune to space, of an hour to a maypole. 

The same turn of ingenuity might perform won- 
ders upon the description of the ark : 

Then from the mountains hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a vessel of huge bulk; 

Measur'^d by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 

In these lines the poet apparently designs to fix the 
attention upon bulk; but this is effected by the 
enumeration, not by the measure ; for what analogy 
can there be between modulations of sound, and cor- 
poreal dimensions ? 

Milton indeed seems only to have regarded this 
species of embellishment so far as not to reject it 
when it came unsought ; which would often happen 
to a mind so vigorous, employed upon a subject so 
various and extensive. . He had, indeed, a greater 
and a noMer work to perform ; a i^ingle ^entini^t 
of moral (Kr religious truth, a single image of life or 
Mture, would have been chei^ly lost for a thousand 
eebees of the cadence to ihe sense ; aiKi he who had 
undeirtaken to vindicate the ways of God to man, 
mi^t have been accused of neglecting his leauise, had 
he lavished much of hi& attention upon syllables and 
sounds. 
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Numb. 95. Tuesday, February 12, 1751. 

Parens Deorum cultor^ et infreqttetis, 
Insanientis dum sapientice 

Consuitus erro ; nnnc retrorsum 

Vela dare^ aique iterare cvfsus 
Cogor relictm, Hor^ 

A fugitive from beav*n and prayer^ 
I mock'd at all religious fear, 

Deep scienc'd in the mazy lore 
Of mad philosophy ; but now 
Hoist sail, and back my voyage p)o\ir 

To thg^t blest harbour, which I left before. FaANcta* 

TO THE RAMBLEIL 
SIR, 

There are many diseases both of the body and 
mind, which it is far easier to prevent than to cure, 
and therefore I hope you will think me employed in 
an office not useless either to learning or virtue, if I 
describe the symptoms of an intellectual malady, 
which, though at first it seizes only the passions, will, 
if not speedily remedied, infect the reason, and, from 
blasting the blossoms of knowledge, proceed in time 
to canker the root. 

I was bom in the house of discord. My parents 
were of unsuitable ages, contrary tempers, and dif-* 
ferent religions, and therefore employed the spirit 
and acuteness which nature had very liberally be- 
stowed upon both, in hourly disputes, and incessant 
contrivances to detect each other in the wrong ; so 
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that from the first exertions of reason I was bred a 
disputant, trained up in all the arts of domestick 
sophistry, initiated in a thousand low stratagems, 
nimble shifts, and sly concealments; versed in all 
the turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole discipline oi fending and proving. 

It was necessarily my care to preserve the kindness 
of both the controvertists, and therefore I had very 
early formed the habit of suspending my judgment, 
of hearing arguments with indifference, inclining 
as occasion required to either side, and of holding 
myself undetermined between them till I knew for 
what opinion I might conveniently declare. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the skill of dispu- 
tation ; and, as we naturally love the arts in which 
we believe ourselves to excel, I did not let my abili- 
ties lie useless, nor suffer my dexterity to be lost for 
want of practice. I engaged in perpetual wrangles 
with my school-feUows, and was never to be convinced 
or repressed by any other arguments than blows, by 
which my antagonists commonly determined the con- 
troversy, as I was, like the Roman orator, much more 
enunent for eloquence than courage. 

At the university I found my predominant ambi- 
tion completely gratified by the study of logick. I 
impressed upon my memory a thousand axioms, and 
ten thousand distinctions, practised every form of 
syllogism, passed all my days in the schools of dispu- 
tation, and slept every night with Smiglecius* on 
my pillow. 

* A Polish writer, whose " Logick" was formerly held in great 
estimation in this country, as well as on the continent. C. 
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You ivill not doubt but such a genius was soon 
raised to eminence by such application : I was (3ele^ 
brated in my third year for the most artfiil opponent 
that the university could boast, and became the ter- 
ror and envy of all the candidates for philosophical 
reputation. 

My renown, indeed, was not purchased but at the 
price of all my time and all my studies. I never spoke 
but to contradict, nor declaimed but in defence of a 
position universally acknowledged to be false, and 
therefore worthy, in my opinion, to be adorned with 
all the colours of false representation, and strength- 
ened with all the art of fallacious subtilty. 

My &ther, who had no other wish than to see 
his son richer than himself, easily concluded that I 
should distinguish myself among the professors « of 
the law ; and therefore, when I had taken my first 
degree, dispatched me to the Temple with a pater- 
nal admonition, that I should never suffer myself to 
feel shame, for nothing but modesty could retard my 
fortune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
not yet lost my reverence for virtue, and thereifore 
could not receive such dictates without horror; 
but, however, was pleased with his determination o( 
my course of life, because he placed me in the Way 
that leads soonest from the prescribed walks of dis- 
cipline and education, to the open fields of liberty 
and choice. 

I was now in the place where every cme catches 
the contagion of vanity, and soon began to distin- 
guish myself by sophisms and paradoxes* I de- 
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daied war against all received opinions and esta- 
blished rules, and levelled my batteries particularly 
against those universal principles which had stood 
unshaken in all the vicissitudes of literature, and are 
considered as the inviolable temples of truth, or the 
impregnable bulwarks of science. 

f applied myself chiefly to those parts of learning 
which have filled the world with doubt and perplex- 
ity, and could readily produce all the arguments re- 
lating to matter and motion, time and space, identity 
and infinity. 

I was equally able and equally willing to maintain 
the system of Newton or Descartes, and favoured oc- 
casionally the hypothesis- of Ptolemy, or that of Co- 
pemicus. I sometimes exalted vegetables to sense, 
and sometimes degraded animals to mechanism. 

Nor was I less inclined to weaken the credit of 
history, or perplex the doctrines of polity. I was 
always of the party which I htord the company con- 
demn. 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue 
with great copiousness upon the advantages of abso- 
lute monarchy, the secrecy of its counsels, and the 
expedition of its measures ; and often celebrated the 
blessings produced by the extinction of parties, and 
preclusion of debates. 

Among the assertors of regal authority, I never 
&iled to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of universal liberty, the corruption of 
courts, and the folly of voluntary submission to those 
whom nature has levelled with ourselves. 

I knew the defects of every scheme of govern- 
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ment, and the inconveniencies of every law. I some- 
times shewed how much the condition of mankind 
would be improved, by breaking the world into petty 
sovereignties, and sometimes displayed the felicity 
and peace which universal monarchy would diffuse 
over the earth. 

To every acknowledged fact I found innumera- 
ble objections ; for it was my rule, to judge of his- 
tory only by abstracted probability, and therefore I 
made no scruple of bidding defiance to testimony. 
I have more than once questioned the existence of 
Alexander the Great ; and having demonstrated the 
folly of erecting edifices like the pyramids of Egypt,. 
I frequently hinted my suspicion that the world had 
been long deceived, and that they were to be found 
only in the narratives of travellers. 

It had been happy for me could 1 have confined 
my scepticism to historical controversies, and phi- 
losophical disquisitions ; but having now violated 
my reason, and accustomed myself to enquire not 
after proofs, but objections, I had perplexed truth 
with falsehood, till my ideas were confused, my 
judgment- embarrassed, and my intellects distorted. 
The habit of considering every proposition as alike 
uncertain, left me no test by which any tenet could 
be tried; every opinion presented both sides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
upon my own mind in more important enquiries. 
It was at last the sport of my vanity to weaken the 
obligations of moral duty, and efface the distinc- 
tions of good and evil, till I had deadened the sense 
of conviction, and abandoned my heart to the 
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fluctuations of uncertainty, without anchor and with- 
out compass, without satisfaction of curiosity, or 
peace of conscience, without principles of reason; or 
motives of action. 

. Such is the hazard of repressing the first percep- 
tions of truth, of spreading for diversion the snares 
of sophistry, and engaging reason against its own 
determinations. 

The disproportions of ahsurdity grow less and less 
visible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the defor- 
mity of a mistress ; and falsehood, by long use, is 
assimilated to the mind, as poison to the -body. 

I had soon the mortification of seeing my conver- 
sation courted only by the ignorant or* wicked, by 
either boys who were enchanted by novelty, or 
wretches, who having long disobeyed virtue and rea- 
son, were now desirous of niy assistance to dethrone 
them. ' 

Th\\s alarmed, I shuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been seduced, 
contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of con- 
tinual irresolution, and a perpetual equipoise of 
the mind; and ashamed of being the favourite of 
those who were scorned and shunned bv the rest of 
mankind. 

I therefore retired from all temptation to dis- 
pute, prescribed a new regimen to my understand- 
ing, and resolved, instead of rejecting all established 
opinions which I could not prove, to tolerate 
though not adopt all which I could not confute. 
I forebore to heat my imagination with needless 
controversies, to discuss questions confessedly un- 
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certain, and refrained steadily from gratifying my 
vanity by the support of falsehood. 

By this method I am at length recovered from my 
argamental delirium, and find myself in the state <if 
one awakened from the confrision and tumult of a 
feverish dream. I rejoice in the new possession of 
evidence and reality, and step on from truth to truth 
with confidence and quiet. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Pertinax. 



• Numb. 96. Saturday, Fehtmry 16, 1751. 

Quod si Platoiiis musa personat verurrij 

Quod quisque discity immemor recordatur, Boethius. 

Truth in Platonick ornaments bedeck'd, 
Inforc'd we love, unheeding recollect. 

It is reported of the Persians, by an ancient 
writer, that the sum of their education consisted in 
teaching youth to ride, to shoot with the how, and 
to speak truth. 

The bow and the horse were easily mastered, hut 
it would have been happy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
preservatives a Persian mind was secured against the 
temptations to falsehood. 

There are, indeed, in the present corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forsake truth; the 
need of palliating our own faults, and the conveni- 
ence of imposing on the ignorance or credulity of 
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others, so £requenily occur ; so many immediate evils 
are to be avoided, and so many present gratifications 
obtained, by craft and delusion, that very few of those 
who are much entangled in life, have spirit and con- 
stancy sufficient to support them in the steady prac- 
tice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to speak 
truth, it is necessary that aU likewise should leam to 
hear it ; for no species of falsehood is more frequent 
than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed by fear, 
the dependant by interest, and the friend by tender- 
ness. Those who are neither servile nor timorous, 
are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and while unjust 
demands of praise continue to be made, there will al- 
ways be some whom hope, fear, or kindness, will dis- 
pose to pay them. 

The guilt of falsehood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their conscience can scarcely charge 
with stooping to a lie, have vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patronized the vice which 
they believe themselves to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own sake; 
it is generally unpleasing, because contrary to our 
wishes and opposite to our practice ; and as our at- 
tention naturally fellows our interest^ we hear un- 
willingly what we are afraid to know, and soon forget 
what we have no inclination to impress upon our 
memories. 

For this reason many arts of instruction have been 
invented, by which the reluctance against truth may 
be overcome; and as physick is given to children 
in confections, precepts have been hidden under a 
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thousand appearances, that mankind may be bribed 
by pleasure to escape destruction. ^^^ 

While the world was yet in its infancy, Truth 
cande among mortals from above, and Falsehood 
from. below. Truth was the daughter of Jupiter 
and Wisdom; Falsehood was the progeny of 
Folly impregnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to seize the dominion of the 
new creation, and, as their enmity and their fprce 
were well known to the celestials, all the eyes of 
heaven were turned upon the contest. 

Truth seemed conscious of superior power and 
juster claim, and therefore came on towering and 
majestick, unassisted and alone; Reason, indeed, 
always attended'^her, but appeared her follower, rather 
than companion. Her march was slow and stately, 
but her motion was perpetually progressive, and when 
once she had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men 
could force her to retire. 

Falsehood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Truth, and was very successful in 
the arts of mimickry. She was surrounded, ani- 
mated, and supported by innumerable legions of appe- 
tites and passions, but like other feeble commanders, 
was obliged often to receive law from her allies. Her 
motions were sudden, irregular, and violent ; for fshe 
had no steadiness nor constancy. She often gained 
conquests by hasty incursions, which she never hoped 
to keep by her own strength, but maintained by the 
help of the passions, whom she generally found reso- 
lute and faithfril. 

It sometimes happened that the antagonists met 
in full opposition. In these encounters, False- 
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HOOD always invested her head with clouds, and com- 
manded Fraud to place ambushes about her. In 
her left hand she bore the shield of Impudence, 
and the quiver of Sophistry rattled on her shoul- 
der. All the Passions attended at her call ; Vanity 
dapped her wings before, and Obstinacy supported 
her behind. Thus guarded and assisted, she some- 
times advanced against Truth, and sometimes 
waited the attack ; but always endeavoured to skir- 
mish at a distance, perpetually shifted her ground, 
and let fly her arrows in different directions ; for she 
certainly found that her strength failed, whenever 
the eye of Truth darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful aspect though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu-p 
ance of the contest brought them near to one another. 
Falsehood let the arms of Sophistry fall from her 
grasp, and holding up the shield of Impudence 
with both her hands, sheltered herself amongst the 
Passions. 

Truth, though she was often wounded, always 
recovered in a short time ; but it was common for the 
slightest hurt, received by Falsehood, to spread 
its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and to burst 
open again when it seemed to have been cured. 

Falsehood, in a short time, found by experience 
that her superiority consisted pnly in the celerity of 
her course, and the changes of her posture. She 
therefore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground 
before her, and avoided with great care to cross the 
way of Truth, who, as she never varied her point, 
but moved constantly upon the same line, was easily 
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escaped by the oblique and desultory movements, 
the quick retreats, and active doubles which False- 
hood always practised, when* the enemy began to 
raise terrour by her approach. 

By this procedure Falsehood every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever she car- 
ried her victories she left the Passions in full au- 
thority behind her ; who were so well pleased with 
command, that they held out with great obstinacy 
when Truth came to seize their posts, and never 
failed to retard her progress, though they could not 
always stop it : They yielded at last with great re- 
luctance, frequent rallies, and sullen submission ; 
and always inclined to revolt when Truth ceased 
to awe them by her immediate presence. 

Truth, who, when she first descended from the 
heavenly palaces, expected to have been received by 
universal acclamation, cherished with kindness, heard 
with obedience, and invited to spread her influence 
from province to province, now found, that wherever 
she came, she must force her passage. Every intel- 
lect was precluded by Prejudice, and every heart 
preoccupied by passion. She indeed advanced, but 
she advanced slowly ; and often lost the conquests 
which, she left behind her, by sudden insurrections 
of the appetites, that shook off their allegiance, and 
ranged themselves again under the banner of her 
enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the 
struggle, for her vigour was unconquerable; yet 
she was provoked to see herself thus baffled and 
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impeded by an enemy, whom she looked on with 
contempt, and who had no advantage but such as 
she owed to inconstancy, v/eakness, and artifice. 
She therefore, in the anger of disappointment, called 
upon her father Jupiter to re-establish her in the 
skies, and leave mankind to the disorder and misery 
which they deserved, by submitting willingly to the 
usurpation of Falsehood, 

Jupiter compassionated the world too much to 
grant her request, yet was willing to ease her la- 
bours and mitigate her vexation. He commanded 
her to consult the Muses by what methods she might 
obtain an easier reception, and reign without the 
toil of incessant war. It was then discovered, that 
she obstructed her own progress by the severity of 
her aspect, and the solemnity of her dictates ; and 
that men would never willingly admit her, till they 
ceased to fear her, since by giving themselves up to 
Falsehood, they seldom made any sacrifice of their 
ease or pleasure, because she took the shape that was 
most engaging, and always suffered herself to be 
dressed and painted by Desire. The Muses wove, 
in the loom of Fallas, a loose and changeable robe, 
like that in which Falsehood captivated her ad* 
mirers ; with tim they invested Truth, and named 
her Fiction. She now went out agai^ to conquer 
with more success ; for when she demanded entrance 
of the Passions, they often mistook her for False- 
hood, and delivered up their charge : but when she 
had once taken possession, she was soon disrobed by 
Reason, and shone out, in her original form, with 
native e£^lgence and resistless dignity. 

M 2 
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Numb. 97. Tuesday, February 19, 1751. 

Facunda culpa secula, nvptias 
Primvm inquinavere, et genus, et domos. 
Hocfonte derivata clades 

In patriam populumquejiuxit, Hor. . 

Fruitful of crimes, this age first stain'd 

Their hapless offspring, and profan'd 

The nuptial bed; from whence the woes, 

Which various and unnumbered rose 

From this polluted fountain head, 

O'er Rome and o'er the nations spread. Francis. 

The reader is indebted for this day's entertain- 
ment to an author from whom the age has received 
greater favours, who has enlarged the knowledge of 
human nature, and taught the passions to moye at 
the command of virtue. 

TO THE RAMBLEK. > 

SIR, 

When the Spectator was first published in 
single papers, it gave me so much pleasure, that 
it is one of the favourite amusements of my age 
to recollect it ; and when 1 reflect on the foibles of 
those times, as described in that useful work, and 
compare them with the vices now reigning among 
us, I cannot but wish that you would oftener take 
cognizance of the manners of the better half of the 
human species, that if your precepts and observa- 
tions be carried down to posterity, the Spectators 
may shew to the rising generation what were the 
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fashionable follies of their grandmothers, the Ram- 
bler of their mothers, and that from both they 
may draw instruction and warning. 

When I read those Spectators which took no- 
tice of the misbehaviour of young women at phurch, 
by which they vainly hope to attract admirers, I 
used to pronounce such forward young women Seek- 
ers, in order to distinguish them by a mark of infa- 
my from those who had patience and decency to stay 
till they were sought. 

, But I have lived to see such a change in the 
manners of women, that I would now be willing to 
compound with them for that name, although I 
then thought it disgraceful enough, if they would 
deserve no worse ; since now they are too generally 
given up to negligence of domestick business, to idle 
amusements, and to wicked rackets, without any set- 
tled view at all but of squandering time. 

In the time of the Spectator, excepting some- 
times in appearance in the ring, sometimes at a good 
and chosen play, sometimes on a visit at the house 
of a grave relation, the young ladies contented them- 
selves to be found employed in domestick duties ; for 
then routes, drums, balls, assemblies, and such like 
markets for women, were not known. 

Modesty and diffidence, gentleness and meekness, 
were looked upon as the appropriate virtues and cha- 
racteristick graces of the sex ; and if a forward spirit 
pushed itself into notice, it was exposed in print as it 

deserved. 

The churches were almost the only places where 
single women were to be seen by strangers. Men 
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went thither expecting to see them, and perhaps too 
much for that only purpose. 

But some good often resulted, however improper 
might be their motives. Both sexes were in the way 
of their duty. The man must be abandoned indeed, 
who loves not goodness in another"; nor were the 
young fellows of that age so wholly lost to a sense of 
right, as pride and conceit has since made them affect 
to be. When therefore they saw a fair-one whose 
decent behaviour and cheerful piety shewed hef 
earnest in her first duties, they had the less doubts 
judging politically only, that she would have k con- 
scientious regard to her second. 

With what ardour have I seen watched for, the ris* 
ing of a kneeling beauty ; and what additional charms 
has devotion given to her recommunicated features ? 

The men were often the better for what they 
heard. Even a Saul was once found prophesying 
among the prophets whom he had set out to destroy. 
To a man thus put into good humour by a pleasing 
object, religion itself looked more amiable. The 
MEN SEEKERS of the SPECTATOR'S time loved the 
holy place for the object's sake, and loved the object 
for her suitable behaviour in it. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of such good principles 
must be addressed only by the man who at least 
made* a shew of good principles, whether his heart 
was yet quite right or not. 

Nor did the young lady's behaviour, at any time 
of the service, lessen this reverence. Her eyes 
were her own, her ears the preacher's. Women 
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are always most observed when they seem them- 
selves least to observe, or to lay out for observation. 
The eye of a respectful lover loves rather to receive 
confidence from the withdrawn eye of the fair-one, 
than to find itself obliged to retreat. 

When a young gentleman's affection was thus laud- 
ably engaged, he pursued its natural dictates; keep- 
ing then was a rare, at least a secret and scandalous 
vice, and a wife was the summit of his wishes. Re- 
jection was now dreaded, and pre-engagement appre- 
hended. A woman whom he loved, he was ready to 
think must be admired by all the world. His fears, 
his uncertainties, increased his love. 

Every inquiry he made into the lady's domestick 
excellence, which, when a wife is to. be chosen, 
will surely not be neglected, confirmed him in his 
choice. He opens his heart to a common frigid, 
and honestly discovers the state of his fortune. 
His friend ^plies to those of the young lady, whose 
parents, if they approve his proposals, disclose them 
to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an absolute stranger to the 
passioi;! of the young gentleman. His eyes, his 
assiduities, his constant attendance at a church, 
whither, till of late, he used seldom to come, and a 
thousand little observances that he paid her, had 
very probably first forced her to regard, and then 
inclined her to favour him. 

That a young lady should be in love, and the 
love of the ypujig gentleman undeclared, is an 
heterodoxy which prudence, and even policy, must 
not allow. But, thus applied to, she is all resigna* 
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tion to her parents. Charming resignation, which 
inclination opposes not. 

Her relations applaud her for her duty ; friends 
meet ; points are adjusted ; delightful perturba- 
tions, and hopes, and a few lover's fears, fill up the 
tedious space till an interview is granted ; for the 
young lady had not m^ide herself cheap at publick 
places. 

The time of interview arrives. She is modestly 
reserved ; he is not confident. He declares his pas- 
sion ; the consciousness of her own worth, and his 
application to her parents, take from her any doubt 
of his sincerity ; and she owns herself obliged to 
him for his good opinion. The enquiries of her 
friends into his character, have taught her that his 
good opinion deserves to be valued. 

She tacitly allows of his fixture visits ; he renews 
them ; the regard of each for the other is con- 
firmed ; and when he presses for the favour of her 
hand, he receives a declaration of an entire acqui- 
escence with her duty, and a modest acknowledg- 
ment of esteem for him. 

He applies to her parents therefore for a near 
day ; and thinks himself under obligation to them 
for the cheerfiil and affectionate manner with which 
they receive his agreeable application. 

With this prospect of future happiness, the mar* 
riage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in from every 
quarter. Parents and relations on both sides, brought 
acquainted in the course of the courtship, can re- 
ceive the happy couple with countenances illumined, 
and joyful hearts. 
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' The brothers, the sisters, the friends of one family, 
are the brothers, the sisters, the friends of the other. 
Their two families, thus made one, are the world to 
the young couple. 

Their home is the place of their principal delight, 
nor do they ever occasionally quit it but they find 
the pleasure of returning to it augmented in propor- 
tion to the time of their absence from it. 

Oh, Mr. Rambler ! forgive the talkativeness of 
an old man ! When I courted and married my Lae- 
titia, then a blooming beauty, every thing passed just 
so! But how is the case now? The ladies, maidens, 
wives, and widows, are engrossed by places of open re- 
sort and general entertainment, which fill every quar- 
ter of the metropolis, and being constantly frequented, 
make home irksome. Breakfasting-places, dining- 
places, routes, drums, concerts, balls, plays, operas, 
masquerades for the evening, apd even for all night, 
and lately, publick sales of the goods of broken house- 
keepers, which the general dissoluteness of manners 
has contributed to make very frequent, come in as ano- 
ther seasonable relief to these modem time-killers. 

In the summer there are in every country-town 
assemblies; Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scar- 
borough ! What expence of dress and equipage is 
required to qualify the frequenters for such emulous 
appearance ! 

By the natural infection of example, the lowest 
people have places of six-penny resort, and gaming- 
tables for pence. Thus servants are now induced 
to fraud and dishonesty, to support extravagance, 
and supply their losses. 
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As to the ladies who frequent those publick place^^ 
they are not ashamed to shew their faces wherever 
men dare go, nor blush to try who shall stare most 
impudently, or who shall laugh loudest on the pub- 
lick walks. 

The men who would make good husbands, if 
they visit those places, are frighted at wedlock, and 
resolve to live single, except they are bought at a 
very high price. They can be spectators of all that 
passes, and, if they please, more than spectators, 
at the expence of others. The companion of an 
evening, and the companion for life, require very 
different qualifications. 

Two thousand pounds in the last age, with a do- 
mestick wife, would go fiirther than ten thousand in 
this. Yet settlements are expected, that often, to a 
mercantile man especially, sink a fortune into useless- 
ness ; and pin-money is stipulated for, which makes 
a wife independent, and destroys love, by putting it 
out of a man's power to lay any obligation upon her, 
that might engage gratitude, and kindle affection. 
When to all this the card-tables are added, how can 
a prudent man think of marrying ? 

And when the worthy men know not where to 
find wives, must not the sex be left to the foplings, 
the coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom they 
help to make such ? And need even these wretches 
marry to enjoy the conversation of those who render 
their company so cheap ? 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the gay 
coquette obtains by her flutters? As she is ap-^ 
proachable by every man withoul; nequiring, I will 
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not say incense or adoration, but even common com- 
plaisance, every fop treats her as upon the level, 
looks upon her light airs as invitations, and is on 
the watch to take the advantage : she has compa- 
nions indeed, but no lovers; for love is respectful, 
and timorous; and where among all her followers 
wiU she find a husband? 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, the 
inconsiderate, the contempt as well as the danger to 
which they are exposed. At one time or other, 
women, not utterly thoughtless, will be convinced of 
the justice of your censure, and the charity of your 
instruction. 

But should your expostulations and reproofs have 
no effect upon those who are far gone in fashionable 
folly, they may be retailed from their mouths to their 
nieces (marriage will not often have entitled these to 
daughters), when they, the meteors of a day, find 
themselves elbowed off the stage of vanity by other 
flutterers ; for the most admired women cannot have 
many Tunbridge, many Bath seasons to blaze in ; 
since even fine faces, often seen, are less regarded 
than new faces, the proper punishment of showy 
girls for rendering themselves so impolitickly cheap. 

I am. Sir, 

Your sincere admirer, &c.* 

* This paper was written by Richardson, the author of 
" Clarissa,"' " Pamela," &c. and although mean and hacknied 
in style and sentiment, was the only paper which had a great 
sale during the publication of the Rambler in its original form. C. 
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Numb. 98. Saturday, February 23, 1751. 

QucB nee Sarmentus iniquas 
Ccesaris ad memos, nee vilis Gabba tulisset, Juv. 

Which not Sarmentus brook'd at Caesar's board, 

Nor grov'ling Gabba from his haughty Lord. Elfhinstom. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE RAMBLER. 
MR. RAMBLER, 

You have often endeavoured to impress upon 
your readers an observation of more truth than no- 
velty, that life passes, for the most part, in petty 
transactions ; that our hours glide away in trifling 
amusements and slight gratifications ; and that 
there very seldom emerges any occasion that can call 
forth great virtue or great abilities. 

It very commonly happens that speculation has 
no influence on conduct. Just conclusions, and co- 
gent arguments, formed by laborious study, and dili- 
gent enquiry, are often reposited in the treasuries of 
memory, as gold in a miser's chest, useless alike to 
others and himself. As some are not richer for the 
extent of their possessions, others are not wiser for 
the multitude of their ideas. 

You have truly described the state of human 
beings, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated your precepts to your description ; 
whether you have not generally considered your 
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readers as influenced by the tragick passions, and 
susceptible of pain or pleasure only from powerful 
agents, and from great events. 

To an author who writes not for the improvement 
of a single art, or the establishment of a controverted 
doctrine, but equally intends the advantage and 
equally courts the perusal of all the classes of man- 
kind, nothing can justly seem unworthy of regard, 
by which the pleasure of conversation may be in- 
creased, and the daily satisfactions of familiar life 
secured from interruption and disgust. 

For this reason you would not have injured your 
reputation, if you had sometimes descended to the 
minuter duties of social beings, and enforced the ob- 
servance of those little civilities and ceremonious de- 
licacies, which, inconsiderable as they may appear to 
the man of science, and difficult as they may prove 
tO; be detailed with dignity, yet contribute to the re- 
gulation of the world, by facilitating the intercourse 
between one man and another, and of which the 
French have sufficiently testified their esteem, by 
terming the knowledge and practice of them S^avoir. 
vivrCy The art of living. 

Politeness is one of those advantages which we 
never estimate rightly but by the inconvenience of 
its loss. Its influence upon the manners is constant 
and uniform, so that, like an equal motion, it escapes 
perception. The circumstances of every action are 
so adjusted to each other, that we do not see where 
any error could have been committed, and rather 
acquiesce in its propriety than admire its exactness. 
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But as sickness shews us the value of ease, a little 
familiarity with those whb were never taught to 
endeavour the gratification of others, but regulate 
their behaviour merely by their own will, will soon 
evince the necessity of established modes and forma- 
lities to the happiness and quiet of common life. 

Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufficient, 
without the supplemental laws of good-breeding, 
to secure freedom from degenerating to rudeness, 
or self-esteem from swelling into insolence ; a thou- 
sand incivilities may be committed, and a thousand 
offices neglected, without any remorse of conscience, 
or reproach from reason. 

The true effect of genuine politeness seems to be 
rather ease than pleasure. The power of delighting 
must be conferred by nature, and cannot be delivered 
by precept, or obtained by imitation ; but though it 
be the privilege of a very small number to ravish and 
to charm, every man may hope by rules and caution 
not to give pain, and may, therefore, by the help of 
good-breeding, enjoy the kindness of mankind, though 
he should have no claim to higher distinctions. 

The universal axiom in which all complaisance is 
included, and from which flow all the formalities 
which custom has established in civilized nations, is. 
That no man shall give any preference to himself. 
A rule so comprehensive and certain, that, perhaps, 
it is not easy for the mind to image an incivility, 
without supposing it to be broken. 

There are, indeed, in every place some parti- 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of good-breed- 
ing, which, being arbitrary and accidental, can be 
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learned only by habitude and conversation ; such are 
the forms of salutation, the different gradations of 
reverence, and all the adjustments of place and pre- 
cedence. These, however, may be often violated 
without offence, if it be suflSciently evident, that 
neither malice nor pride contributed to the failure ; 
but will not atone, however rigidly observed, for the 
tumour of insolence, or petulance of contempt. 

I have, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, less real and rational complaisance, than 
among those who have passed their time in paying 
and receiving visits, in frequenting public entertain- 
ments, in studying the exact measures of ceremony, 
and in watching all the variations of fashionable 
courtesy. 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may beat 
the door of an acquaintance, how many steps they 
must attend him towards the gate, and what interval 
should pass before his visit is returned ; but seldom 
extend their care beyond the exterior and unessen- 
tial parts of civility, nor refuse their own vanity any 
gratification, however expensive to the quiet of an- 
other. 

Trypherus is a man remarkable for splendour 
and expence; a man, that having been originally 
placed by his fortune and rank in the first class of 
the community, has acquired that air of dignity, and 
that readiness in the exchange of compliments, which 
courts, balls, and levees, easily confer. 

But Trypherus, without any settled purposes of 
malignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature, 
and partly by the habit of contemplating with great 
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satisfaction his own grandeur and riches, is hourly 
giving disgust to those whom chance or expectation 
subject to his vanity. 

To a man whose fortune confines him to a small 
house, he declaims upon the pleasure of spacious 
apartments, and the convenience of changing his 
lodging-room in different parts of the year; tells 
him, that he hates confinement ; and concludes, that 
if his chamber was less, he should never wake with- 
out thinking of a prison. 

To Eucretas, a man of birth equal to himself, 
but of much less estate, he shewed his services of 
plate, and remarked that such things were, indeed, no- 
thing better than costly trifles, but that no man must 
pretend to the rank of a gentleman without them ; 
and that for his part, if his estate was smaller, 
he should not think of enjoying but increasing it, 
and would enquire out a trade for his eldest son. 

He has, in imitation of some more acute observer 
than himself, collected a great many shifts and arti- 
fices by which poverty is concealed ; and among the 
ladies of small fortune, never fails to talk of frippery 
and slight silks, and the convenience of a general 
mourning. 

I have been insulted a thousand times with a car 
talogue of his pictures, his jewels, and his rarities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatness of my 
habitation, he seldom tkih to conclude by a declara- 
tion, that wherever he sees a house meanly furnished, 
he despises the owner's taste, or pities his poverty. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice of Tryphe- 
rus, by which he is become the terrour of all who 
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are less wealthy than himself, and has raised innu- 
merable enemies without rivalry, and without male- 
volence. 

Yet though all are not equally culpable with Try- 
pherus, it is scarcely possible to find any man who 
does not frequently, like him, indulge his own pride 
by forcing others into a comparison with himself 
when he knows the advantage is on his side, without 
considering that unnecessarily to obtrude unpleasing 
ideas, is a species of oppression ; and that it is little 
more criminal to deprive another of some real advan- 
tage, than to interrupt that foi^tfiilness of its 
absence which is the next happiness to actual posr 
session. 

I am, &C, 

EUTKOPIUS. 
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Numb. 99. Tuesday, Fehruaj^y 26, 1751. 

Scilicet ingenOs aliqva est concordiajunctis, 

Et sercat studiifxdera quisque sui, 
Rusticus agrtcplam, miles f era bella gerentem, 
Rectorem dubia navita puppis amat. Ovii>. 

Congenial passions souls together bind, 

And ev'ry calling mingles with its kind ; 

Soldier unites with soldier, swain with swain, 

The mariner with him that roves the main. F. Lewi?. 

It has been ordained by Providence, for the con- 
servation of order in the immense variety of nature, 
and for the regular propagation of the several classes 
of life with which the elements are peopled, that 
every creature should be drawn by some secret at- 
traction to those of his own kind ; and that not only 
the gentle and domestick animals which naturally 
unite into companies, or cohabit by pairs, should 
continue faithM to their species ; but even those 
ravenous and ferocious savages which Aristotle ob- 
serves never to be gregarious, should range moun- 
tains and deserts in search of one another, rather 
than pollute the world with a monstrous birth. 

As the perpetuity and distinction of the lower 
tribes of the creation require that they should be 
determined to proper mates by some uniform motive 
of choice, or some cogent principle of instinct; 
it is necessary likewise, that man, whose . wider ca- 
pacity demands more gratifications, and who feels 
in himself innumerable wants, which a life of soli- 
tude cannot suj^y^ and innumerable powers to 
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which it cannot give employment, should be led to 
suitable companions by particular influence ; and 
aufiong many beings of the same nature with him- 
self, he may select ^ some for intimacy and tender- 
ness, and improve the condition of his existence, by 
superadding friendship to humanity, and /the love of 
individuals to that of the species. 

Other animals are so formed, that they seem to 
contribute very little to the happiness of each other, 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor hatred, 
but as they are urged by some desire immediately 
subservient either to the support of their own lives, 
or to the continuation of their race ; they therefore 
seldom appear to regard any of the minuter discri- 
minations which ^distinguish creatures of the same 
kind from one another. 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kindness, 
more than his general tendency to congenial nature, 
Babylon or London, with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the desolation of a wilderness; his af- 
fections, not compressed into a narrower compass, 
would vanish like elemental fire, in boundless evapo- 
ration ; he would languish in perpetual insensibility, 
and though he might, perhaps, in the fir«t vigour of 
youth, amuse himself with the fresh enjoyments of 
life, yet, when curiosity should cease, and alacrity 
subside, he would abandon himself to the fluctuations 
of chance, without expecting help against any cala- 
mity, or feeling any wish for the happiness of others. 

To love all men is our duty, so far as it includes 
a general habit of benevolence, and readiness of 
occasional kindness ; but to love all equally is im- 

N 2 ^ 
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possible ; at least impossible without the extinction 
of those passions which now produce all our pains^ 
and all our pleasures ; without the disuse, if not the 
abolition, of some of our faculties, and the suppres- 
sion of all our hopes and fears in apathy and indif- 
ference. 

The necessities of our condition require a thousand 
offices of tenderness, which mere regard for the spe- 
cies will never dictate. Every man has frequent 
grievances which only the solicitude of frieudi^hip 
will discover and remedy, and which would remain 
for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human c^ 
lamity, were it only surveyed by the eye of general* 
b^ievolence equally attentive to every misery. 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, 
necessarily broken into smaller independent societies; 
these form distinct interests, which are too frequently 
opposed to each other, and which they who have en- 
tered into the league of particular governments 
falsely think it virtue to promote, however destruc- 
tive to the happiness of the rest of the world. 

Such unions are again separated into subordinate 
classes and combinations, and social life is perpe- 
tually branched out into minuter subdivisions, till it 
terminates in the last ramifications of private friend- 
ship. 

That friendship may at once be fond and lasting, 
it has been already observed in these papers, that a 
conformity of inclinations is necessary. No man can 
have much kindness for' him by whom he does not 
believe himself esteemed, and nothing so evidently 
proves esteem as imitation. 
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That benevolence is always strongest which arises 
from participation of the same plciasures, since we 
are naturally most willing to revive in our minds the 
memory of persons, with whom the idea of enjoyment 
is connected. 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpose, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himself with such 
as he cannot accompany in their amusements and 
diversions* Men have been known to rise to favour 
and to fortime, only by being skilful in the sports 
with which their patron happened to be delighted, 
by concurring with his taste for some particular 
species of curiosities, by relishing the same wine, or 
applauding the same cookery. 

Even those whom wisdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to such petty recommendations, must 
nevertheless be gained by similitude of manners. 
The highest and noblest enjoyment of familiar life,^ 
the communication of knowledge and reciprocation 
of sentiments, must always presuppose a disposition 
to the same inqtdry, and delight in the same dis- 
coveries. 

With what satisfaction could the politician lay 
his schemes for the reformation of laws, or his com- 
parisons of different forms of government, before 
the chemist, who has never accustomed his thoughts 
to any other object than salt and sulphur ? or how 
could the astronomer, in explaining his calculations 
and conjectures, endure the coldness of a grammarian, 
who would lose sight of Jupiter and all his satel- 
lites, for a happy etymology of an obscure word, or 
a better explication of a controverted line ? 
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Every man loves merit of the same kind with his 
own,^hey it is not likely to hinder his advancement 
or his reputation ; for he not only best understands 
the worth of those qualities which he labours to 
cultivate, or the usefulness of the art which he prac* 
tises with success, but always feels a reflected plea- 
sure frorai the praises, which, though given to anothef, 
belong equally to himself. 

There is indeed no need of research and refine- 
ment to discover that men must generally select 
their companions from their own state of life, since 
there are not many minds furnished for great variety 
of conversation, or adapted to multiplicity of intel- 
lectual entertainments. 

The sailor, the academick, the lawyer, the mecha- 
nick, and the courtier, have all a cast of talk pecu- 
liar to their own fraternity, have fixed their attention 
upon the same evepts, have been engaged in afiairs 
of the same sort, and made use of allusions and 
illustrations which themselves only can understand. 

To be infected with the jargon of a particular pro- 
fession, and to know only the language of a single 
rank of mortals, is indeed sufficiently despicable. 
But as limits must be always set to the excursions of 
the human mind, there will be some study which every 
man more zealously prosecutes, some darling subject 
on which he is principally pleased to converse ; and 
he that can most inform or best understand him, will 
certainly be welcomed with particular regard. 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is it culpable, unless suffered so far to predominate 
as to produce aversion from every other kind of ex- 
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cellence, and to shade the lustre of dissimilar vir- 
tues. Those, therefore, whom the lot of life has 
conjoined, should endeavour constantly to approach 
towards the inclination of each other, invigorate 
every motion of concurrent desire, and &n every 
spark of kindred curiosity. 

It has been justly observed, that discord generally 
operates in little things ; it is inflamed to its utmost 
vehemence by contrariety of taste, oftener than of 
principles ; and might therefore commonly be avoid* 
ed by innocent conformity, which, if it was not at 
first the motive, ought always to be the consequence 
of indissoluble union. 
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Numb. 100. Saturday, March 2, 1751. 

Omne vdfer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit, et admissus circum pracordia lucUt, Feksivm* . 

Horace, with sly insinuating grace, 

Laugh*d at his ^end, and look*d him in the face ; 

Would raise a blush where secret vice he found, 

And tickle while' he gently prob'd the wound. 

With seeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 

But made the desperate passes, when he smiFd. Drtdbk. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As very many well disposed persons, by the. un- 
avoidable necessity of their affairs, are so unfor- 
tunate as to be totally buried in the country, 
where they labour under the most deplorable igno- 
rance of what is transacting among the polite part of 
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mankind, I cannot help thinking, that, as a publick 
writer, yott should take the case of these truly cora- 
passionable objects under your consideration; 

These unhappy languishers in obscurity should be 
furnished with such accounts of the employments of 
people of the world, as may engage them in their 
several remote comers to a laudable imitation ; or, at 
least, so far itfform and prepare them, that if by any 
jojrful change of situation they should be suddenly 
ti^ansported into the gay scene, they may not gape, 
and wonder, and stare, and be utterly at a loss how 
to behave and make a proper appearance! in it. 

It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all the 
country towns in the kingdom might be promoted, if 
you would use your charitable endeavours to raise in 
them a noble emulation of the manners and customs 
of higher life. 

For this purpose you should give a very clear and 
ample description of the whole set of polite acquire- 
.ments;: a complete history of forms, fashions, fro- 
licks, of routs, drums, hurricanes, balls, assemblies, 
ridottos, masquerades, auctions, plays, operas, pup- 
pet-shows, and bear-gardens ; of all those delights 
^hich profitably engage the attlsntion of the most 
sublime characters, and by which they have brought 
to such amazing perfection the whole art and mystery 
of passing day after day, week after week, and year 
after year, without the heavy assistance of any one 
thing that formal creatures are pleased to call useful 
and necessary. 

In giving due instruction^ through what steps to 
attain this summit of humail excellence, you may 
add such irresistible arguments in its favour, as 
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must conYinoe numlMrs, who in other instances do 
not seem to want natural understanding; of the un-> 
aoeoimtable error of supposing they were sent into 
the wwld for any other purpose but to flutter, sport, 
and shine. For, after all, nothing can be dearer 
than that an everlasting round of diversion, and the 
more lively and hurrying the better, is the most im^ 
portant end of human life^ 

It is really prodigious, so much as the World is 
improved, that there should in these days be persons 
^ ignorant and stupid as to think it necessary to 
mispend their time, and trouble their heads about 
any thing else than pursuing the present fancy ; for 
what else is worth living for ? 

It is^ time enough surely to think of consequences 
when they come ; and as for the antiquated notions 
of duty, they are not to be met with in any French 
novel, or any book one ever looks into, but derived 
almost wholly iroxa the writings of authors^, who 
lived a vast many ages ago, and who, as they were 
totally without any idea of those accomplishmenta 
which now characterize people of distinction, have 
been for some time sinking apace into utter con- 
tempt. * It does not appear that even their most 
zealous admirers, for some partisans of his own sort 
every writer will have, can pretend to say they were 
ever at one ridotto. 

* In the original of this paper,' written by Mrs. Carter, and 
republished by her nephew and executor, the Rev. Montagu Pen- 
nington, (Memoirs of Mrs. C. Vol. II. Oct. 1816,) the following 
words occur, which were unaccountably omitted by Dr. John- 
son — " authors called, I think, Peter and Paul, who lived," &c. 

A. C. 
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In the important article of diversions, the cere- 
monial of visits, the ecstatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abso- 
lutely silent. . Blunt truth, and downright honesty, 
plain clothes, staying at home, hard work, few words, 
and those unenlivened with censure t)r double mean- 
ing, are what they recommend as the ornaments 
and pleasures of life. Little oaths, polite dissimu- 
lation, tea-table scandal, delightful indolence, the 
glitter of finery, the teiumph of precedence, the 
enchantments of flattery, they seem to have had 
no notion of ; and I cannot but laugh to think what 
a figure they would have made in a drawing-room, 
and how frighted they would have looked at a gam- 
ing-table. 

The noble zea;l of patriotism that disdains autho- 
rity, aiid tramples on laws for sport, was absolutely 
the aversion of these tame wretches. 

Indeed one cannot discover any one thing they 
pretend to teach people, but to be wise, and good ; 
acquirements infinitely below the consideration of 
persons of taste and spirit, who know how to spend 
their time to so much better purpose. 

Among other admirable improvements, pray, Mr. 
Rambler, do not forget to enlarge on the very exten- 
sive benefit of playing att^rds on Sundays, a practice 
of such infinite use, that we may modestly expect to 
see it prevail universally in all parts of this king- 
dom. ^ 

To persons of fashion, the advantage is obvious; 
because, as for some strange reason or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 
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penetrate, there is neither play, nor masquerade, nor 
bottled conjurer, nor any other thing worth living for, 
to be had on a Sunday ; if it were not for the charit- 
able assistance of whist or bragg, the genteel part of 
mankind must, one day in seven, necessarily suffer a 
total extinction of being. 

Nor are the persons of high rank the only gainers 
by so salutary a custom, which extends its good influ- 
ence, in some degree, to the lower orders of people ; 
but were it quite general, how much better and hap- 
pier would the world be than it is even now ? 

'Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever so 
mean, to deny them those enjoyments and liberties 
which are equally open for all. Yet if servants were 
taught to go to church on this day, spend some part 
of it in reading or receiving instruction in a family 
way, and the rest in mere friendly conversation, the 
poor wretches would infallibly take it into their 
heads, that they were obliged to be sober, modest, 
diligent, and faithful to their masters and mistresses. 

Now surely no one of common prudence or huma- 
nity would wish their domesticks infected with such 
strange and primitive notions, or laid under such 
unmerciful restraints: all which may, in. a great 
measure, be prevented by the prevalence of the good- 
humoured fashion, that I would have you recom- 
mend. For when the lower kind of people see their 
betters, with a truly laudable spirit, insulting and 
flying in the face of those rude, ill-bred dictators, 
piety and the laws, they are thereby excited and ad- 
monished, as far as actions can admonish and excite, 
and taught that they too have an equal right of set- 
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ling them at defiance in such instances as their par- 
ticular necessities and inclinations may require ; and 
thus is the liherty of the whole human species 
mightily improved and enlarged. 

In short, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful representa- 
tion of the numberless benefits of a modish life, 
you will have done your part* in promoting what 
every body seems to confess the true purpose of 
human existence, perpetual dissipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole 
attention on trifles, and make amusement their sole 
study, you will teach them how to avoid many very 
uneasy reflections. 

All the soft feelings of humanity, the sympathies 
of fiiendship, all natural temptations to the care of 
a &mily, and solicitude about the good or ill of 
others, with the whole train of domestick and social 
affections, which create such daily anxieties and em- 
barrassments, will be happily stifled and suppressed 
in a round of perpetual delights ; and all serious 
• thoughts, but particularly that of hereafter y be ba- 
nished out of the world ; a most perplexing appre- 
hension, but luckily a most groundless one too, as it 
is so very clear a case, that nobody ever dies. 

I am, &c. 

Chariessa.* 

* Written by Mrs. Carter, of Deal. C. 
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Numb, 101. Tuesday, March 5, 1751. 

MeVajubes Hyhlcta tibi vel Hymettia tiascif 

Et thyma Cecropia Corsica ponis ayi. Mart. 

Alas ! dear Sir, you try in vain. 

Impossibilities to gain ; 

No bee from Corsica's rank juice, 

Hyblasan honey can produce. F. Lewis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. • 

SIR, 

Having by several years of cjontinual study 
treasured in my mind a ^at number of principles 
and ideas^ and obtained by frequent exercise tbe 
power of applying them with propriety, and combi- 
ning them with readiness, I resolved to quit the uni- 
versity, where I considered myself as a gem hidden in 
the mine, and to mingle in the crowd of publick life. 
I was naturally attracted by the company of those 
who were of the same age with myself, and finding 
that my academical gravity contributed very little to 
my reputation, applied my faculties to jocularity and 
burlesque. Thus, in a short time, I had heated my 
imagination to such a state of activity and ebullition, 
that upon every occasion it fumed away in bursts of 
wit, and evaporations of gaiety. I became on a sud- 
den the idol of the coflfee-house, was in one winter 
solicited to accept the presidentship of five clubs, was 
dragged by violence to every new play, and quoted 
in every controversy upon theatrical merit ; was ia 
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every publick place surrounded by a multitude of 
humble auditors, who retailed in other places of re- 
sort my maxims and my jests, and was boasted as 
their intimate and companion, by many, who had no 
other pretensions to my acquaintance, than that they 
had drank chocolate in the same room. 

You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I men- 
tion my success with some appearance of triumph 
and elevation. Perhaps no kind of superiority is 
more flattering or alluring than that which is con* 
feired by the powers of conversation, by extempo- 
raneous sprightliness of fancy, copiousness of lan- 
guage, and fertility of sentiment. In other exer- 
tions of genius, the greater part of the praise is un- 
knoi)\Ti and unenjoyed; the writer, indeed, spreads 
his reputation to a wider extent, but receives little 
pleasure or advantage from the diffusion of his name,.- 
u and only obtains a kind of nominal sovereignty over 
regions which pay no tribute. The colloquial wit 
has always his own radiance reflected on himself, 
and* enjoys all the pleasure which he bestows ; he 
finds his power confessed by every one that ap- 
preaches him, sees friendship kindling with irapture, 
and attention swelling into praise. 

The desire which every man feels of importance 
and esteem, is so much gratified by finding an assem- 
bly, at his entrance, brightened with gladness and 
hushed with expectation, that the recollection "of 
such distinctions can scarcely fail to be pleasing 
whensoever it is innocent. And my conscience does 
not reproach me with any mean or criminal effects 
of vanity ; since I always employed my influence on 
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the side of virtue, and never sacrificed my under- 2. 
standing or my religion to the pleasure of applause. 

There were many whom either the desire of en- 
joying my pleasantry, or the pride of being thought 
to enjoy it, brought often into my ,company ; but I 
was caressed in a particular manner by Demochares, a 
gentleman of a large estate, and a liberal disposition. 
My fortune being by no means exuberant, inclined 
me to be pleased with a friend who was willing to be J 
entertained at his own charge. I became by daily 
invitations habituated to his table, and, as he believed 
my acquaintance necessary to the character of ele- 
gance, which he was desirous of establishing, I lived 
in all the luxury of aflBiuence, without expence or de- 
pendence, and passed my life in a perpetual recipro- 
cation of pleasure, with men brought together by si- 
militude of accomplishments, or desire of improve- 
ment. 

But all power has its sphere of activity, beyond 
which it produces no effect. Demochares, being called 
by his affairs into the country, imagined that he 
should increase his popularity by coming among his 
neighbours accompanied by a man whose abilities 
were so generally allowed. The report presently 
spread through half the country that Demochares 
was arrived, and had brought with him the celebrated 
Hilarius, by whom such merriment would be excited, 
as had never been enjoyed or conceived before. I knew, 
indeed, the purpose for which I was invited, and, as 
men do not lopk diligently out for possible miscar- 
riages, was pleased to find myself courted upon prin- 
ciples of interest, and considered as capable of recon- 
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ciling factions, composing feuds, and uniting, a whole 
province in social happiness. 

After a few days spent in adjusting his domestick 
regulations, Deihochares invited all the gentlemen of 
his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not forget to 
hint how much my presence was expected to hei^teh 
the pleasure of the feast. He informed me what prejur 
dices my reputation had raised in my favour, and re- 
presented the satisfaction with which he should see 
me kindle up the blaze of merriment, and should re- 
mark the various effects that my fire would have 
upon such diversity of matter. 

This declaration, by which he intended to quicken 
my vivacity, filled me with solicitude. I felt an am- 
bition of shining which I never knew before; and was 
therefore embarrassed with an unusual fear of dis* 
grace. I passed the night in {banning out to myself 
/) the conversation of the coming day ; recollected ail 
) my topi(^s of raillery, proposed proper subjects of ri- 
dicule, prepared smart replies to a thousand questions, 
accommodated answers to imaginary repartees,^ and 
formed a magazine of remarks, apophthegms, tales, 
and illustrations. 

The morning broke at last in the midst of these 
busy meditations. I rose with the palpitations of 
a champion on the day of combat; and, notwith- 
standing all my efforts, found my spirits sunk un- 
der the weight of expectation. The company 
soon after began to drop in, and every one, at his 
entrance, was introduced to'^Hilarius. What €on- 
«eption the inhabitants of this region had formed 
t>f a wit, I cannot yet discover ; but observed that 
they all seemed, after the regular exchange of 
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eomplimeitts, to torn away disappointed ; and that 
while we waited for dinner, they cast their eyes f rst ^ 
upon me, and then upon each other, like a theatrical 
ass^nbly waiting for a show. 

Frmn the uneasiness of this situation, I was re^ 
lieved by the dinner; and as every attention was 
taken up by the business of the hour, I sunk quietly 
to a level with the rest of the company. But no 
sooner were the di«hes removed, than, instead 4ii 
cheerful confidence and familiar prattle, an universal ^■^ 
flfleoee again shewed their expectation of some un-*' j 
ttsual perf(H*mance. My friend endeavoured to rouse 
lii^n by healths and questions, but they answered 
him with great brevity, and immediately relapsed 
into their former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hope of some opportunity to divert 
them, but could find no pass opened for a single sally v 
and who can be merry without an object of mirth ? 
Alter a few faint efforts, which produced neither ap- 
plause nor opposition, I was content to mingle with^ 
the mass, to put round the glass in silence, and so^ 
laoe myself with my own contemplations;. 

My friend looked round him ; the guests stared 
at one another ; and if now and then a few sylla- 
bles were uttered with timidity and hesitation, there 
was none ready to make any reply. All our facul- 
ties were frozen, and every minute took away from 
our capacity of pleasing, and disposition to be 
pleased. Thus passed the hours to which so much 
' happiness was decreed ; the hours which had, by a 
kind of open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to 
mMti, and to Hilarius. 

VOL. III. o 
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At last the night came on, and the necessity of 
parting freed us from the p^secutions of each other. 
I heard them, as they walked along the court, mur^ 
muring at the loss of the day, and enquiring whether 
any man would pay a second visit to a house haunted 
by a wit. 

Democbares, whose benevolence is grater than 
his penetration, having flattered his hopes with the 
tecondary honour which he was to gain by my 
sprightliness and elegance, and the affection with 
which he should be followed for a perpetual banquet 
of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation and 
resentment, nor would easily be convinced, that I 
had not sacrificed his interest to suUenness and ca- 
price, and studiously endeavoured to disgust his 
guests, and suppressed my powers <^ delighting, in 
obstinate and premeditated silence. I am informed 
that the reproach of their ill reception is divided by 
the gentlemen of the country between us ; some be- 
ing of opinion that my friend is deluded by an im- 
postor, who, though he has found some art of gaining 
his favour, is afraid to speak before men of more pe- 
netration ; and others concluding that I tliink only 
LfOndon the proper theatre of my abilities, and dis- 
dain to exert my genius for the praise of rusticks. 

I believe, Mr. Ramble, that it has sometimes 
happened to others, who have the good or ill fortune 
to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the same cen- 
sures upon the like occasions. I hope therefore 
that you will prevent any misrepresentations of such ' 
failures, by remarking that invention is not wholly 
at the command of its possessor; that the power 
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of pleasing is ' very often obstfucted by the desire ; 
that all expectation lessens surprise, yet some sur- 
prise is necessary to gaiety; and that those who^, 
desire to partake of the pleasure of wit must contri- 
bute to its production, since the inind stagnates 
without external ventilation, and that effervescence 
of the fiuicy,^ which flashes into transport, can be 
raised only by the infusion of dissimilar ideas. 



>^UMB. 102. Saturday, March 9, 1751. 

Ipsa quoque asstduo lahuntur tempora motu 

Non secus acjlumen : neque enim consisterejiumen^ 

Nee lecis hora potest; sed ut unda impeUitur undA, 

Urgeturqne prior veniente, urgetque priorem, 

Tempora sicjugiunt pariter^ pariterque sequuntur. Orm. 

With constant motion as the moments glide. 
Behold in running life the rolling tide ! 
For none can stem by art, or stop by pow'r, 
The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour : 
But wave by wave pursued arrives on shore. 
And each impelled behind impels before : 
So time on time revolving we descry; 
/ So minutes follow, and so minutes fly. Elphimston. 

** Life,** says Seneca, " is a voyage, in the pro- 
gress of which we are perpetually changing our 
iscenes: we first leave childhood behind us, then 
youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then the 
better and more pleasing part of old age." The pe- 
rusal of this passage having indted in me a train of 
reflections on the state of man, the incessant fluc- 
tuatipn of his wishes, the gradual change of his dis- 
position to all external objects, and the thoughtless- 

o 3 
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ness wi4% which he floats along the stream of time, 
I suTilk into a sinmber amidst my meditations, and 
on a sudden, found my ears filled with the tumult 
of labour, the shouts of alacrity, the shrieks of alarm, 
the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters. 

My astonishment for a time repressed my curio- 
sity ; but soon recovering myself so far as to enquire 
whither we were going, and what was the cause of 
such clamour and confusion, I was told that we were 
launching out into the ocean of life; that we had 
already passed the streights of infancy* in which 
multitudes had perished, some by the weakness aud 
fragility of their vessels, and more by the folly, per- 
verseness, or negligence, of those who undertook to 
steer them ; and that we were now on the main sea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any 
other means of security than the care of the pilot, 
whom it was always in our power to choose among 
great numbers that offered their direction and assist^ 
ahce. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness ; and 
first turning my eyes behind me, saw a stream flow- 
ing through flowery islands, whidb every one that 
sailed along seemed to behold with pkasure ; but no 
sooner touched, tfaau the current, which, though not 
noisy or turbulent, was yet irresistible, bore him 
away. Beyond these islands all was darkness, nor 
^uld any of the passengers describe the shore at 
which he fbst embarked. 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse of 
waters violently ^tated, and covered with so thick 
a mist, that t\ie most perspicacious eye cpuld see 
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but a little way. It appeared to be fuU of rocks 
and whirlpools, for many sunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full sails^ and in- 
sulting those whom they had left behind. So nu- 
merous, indeed, were the dangers, and so thick the 
darkness, that no^caution could confer security. Yet 
there were many, who, by false intelligence, betray- 
ed their followers into whirlpools, or by violence 
pushed those whom they found in their way against 
the rocks. 

The current was invariable and insurmountable; 
but though it was impossible to sail against it, or to 
return to the place that was once passed, yet it was 
not so violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 
terity or courage, since, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by 
oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to steer with 
much care or prudence ; for by some universal in&tu- 
ation, every man appeared to think himself safe, though 
he saw his consorts every moment sinking round him; 
and no sooner had the waves closed over them, than 
their fate and their misconduct were forgotten i the 
voyage was pursued with the same jocund confidence ; 
every man congratulated himself upon the soundness 
of his vessel, and believed himself able to stem the 
whirlpool in which his friend was swallowed, or glide 
over the rocks on which he was dashed : nor was it 
often observed that the sight of a wreck made any 
man change bis course: if he turned aside for a 
moment^ he soon forgot the rudder, and left himself 
again to the dis^sal of chance. 
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This negligence did not proceed from indiffe- 
rence, or from weariness of their present condition ; 
for not one of those who thus rushed upon destruc^ 
tion, failed, when he was sinking, to call loudly- 
upon his associates for that help which could not 
now be given him ; and many spefit their last mo-' 
ments in cautioning others against the folly by 
which they were intercepted in the midst of their 
course. Their benevolence was sometimes praised* 
but their admonitions were unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked being 
confessedly unequal to the turbulence of the stream 
of life, were visibly impaired in the course of the 
voyage; so that every passenger was certain, that 
how long soever he might, by favourable accidents^ 
or by incessant vigilance, be preserved, he must sink 
at last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been ex- 
pected to sadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, 
at least to keep the melancholy and timorous in per- 
petual torments, and hinder them from any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications which nature 
offered them as the solace of their labours ; yet, in 
effect, none seemed less to expect destruction than 
those to whom it was most dreadfril; they all had the 
art of concealing their danger from themselves ; and 
those who knew their inability to bear the sight of 
the terrours that embarrassed their way, took care 
never to look forward, but found some amusement 
for the present moment, and generally entertained 
themselves by playing with Hope, who was the 
constant associate of the voyage of life. 
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Yet all that Hope ventured to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not that they 
should escape, hut that they should sink last ; and 
with this promise every one was satisfied, though 
he laughed at the rest for seeming to helieve it. 
Hope, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of 
her companions ; for, in proportion as their vessels 
grew leaky, she redouhled her assurances of safety ; 
and none were more husy in making provisions for 
a long voyage, than they whom all hut themselves 
saw likely to perish soon hy irreparahle decay. 

Jn.tlie midst of the^urrejgy^ was ihegvlph 

ofJbiX3m£J&R^^CE, a dreadful whirlpool, inter- 
spersed with rocks, of which the pointed crags were 
c(mcealed under water, and the tops covered with her- 
bage, on which^ASE spread couches of repose, and 
with shades, wherejri measure warbled the song of 
invitation. Within sight of these rocks all who sailed 
on the ocean of life must necessarily pass. Reason, 
indeed, was always at hand to steer the passengers 
through a narrow outlet by which they might escape; 
but very few could, by her entreaties or remonstrances, 
be induced to put the rudder into her hand, without 
stipulating that she should approach so near unto 
the rocks of Pleasure, that they might solace them- 
selves with a short enjoyment of that delicious region, 
after which they always determined to pursue their 
course without any other deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so far by 
these promises, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, in- 
deed, the circumvolution was weak^ but yet int^- 
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rupted the course of the vecusel, and drelv it, bf in- 
sensible rotations, towards the centre. She then re* 
pented her temerity, and with all her force endea^ 
youred to retreat ; but the draught of the gulph waa 
generally top strong to be OTercome; and the pa$sen* 
ger, having danced in circles with pleasing and 
giddy velocity, was at last overwhelmed and lost. 
Those few whom Reason was able to extricate, ge* 
nerally suffered so many shocks upon the points which 
shot out from the rocks of Pleasure, that they were 
unable to continue their course with the same strength 
and facility as before, but floated along timorously and 
feebly, endangered by every breeze, and shattered by 
every ruffle of the water, till they sunk, by slow degrees^ 
after long struggles, and innumerable expedients^ al* 
ways repining at their own folly, and warning others 
against the first approach of the gulph of Intem- 
perance. 

There were artists who professed to repair the 
breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels which had 
been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure. Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their skill, and 
some, indeed, were preserved by it from sinking, who 
had received only a single blow ; but I remarked that 
few vessels lasted long which had been much repaired, 
nor was it found that the artists themselves conti- 
nued afloat longer than those who had least of their 
assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that 
they sunk later, and more suddenly ; for they passed 
forward till they had sometimes seen all those in 
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whose company they had issued from the streights 
of infancy, perish in the way, and at last were over- 
set by a cross breeze, without the toil of resistance, 
or the anguish of expectation. But such as had 
often &llen against the rocks of Pleasure, com- 
monly subsided by sensible degrees, contended long 
with the encroaching waters, and harassed themselves 
by labours that scarce Hope herself could flatter 
with success. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was suddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from some unknown Power, ** Gaze 
not idly upon others when thou thyself art sinking. 
Whence is this thoughtless tranquillity, when tliou 
and they are equally endangered ?" I looked, and 
seeing the gulph of Intemperance before me, 
started and awaked. 
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Numb. 103. Tuesday, March 12, 1751. 

Scire volunt secreta domus, atque inde timeri. Jut* 

They search the secrets of the house, and so 

Are worshipped there, and fear'd for what they know. 

DaTDEK. 

Curiosity is one of the permanent and certain 
characteristicks of a vigorous intellect. Every ad- 
vance into knowledge opens new prospects, and pro- 
duces new incitements to further progress. All the 
attainments possible in our present state are evi- 
dently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyment; 
conquest serves no purpose but that of kindling 
ambition, discovery has no effect but of raising ex- 
pectation ; the gratification of one desire encourages 
another ; and after all our labours, studies, and en- 
quiries, we are continually at the same distance from 
the completion of our schemes, have still some wish 
importunate to be satisfied, and some faculty restless 
and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The desire of knowledge, though often animated 
by extrinsick and adventitious motives, seems on 
many occasions to operate without subordination to 
any other principle ; we are eager to see and hear, 
without intention of referring our observations to 
a farther end ; we climb a mountain for a prospect of 
the plain ; we run to the strand in a storm, that 
we may contemplate the agitation of the water; 
we range from city to city, though we profess nei- 
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ther architecture nor fortification ; we cross seas 
only to view nature in nakedness, or magnificence 
in ruins ; we are equally allured by novelty of every 
kind, by a desert of a palace, a cataract or a cavern, 
by every thing rude and every thing polished, every 
thing great and every thing little ; we do not see 
a thicket but with some temptation to enter it, nor 
remark an insect flying before us but with an incli- 
nation to pursue it. 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated 
and enlarged. Lucan therefore introduces Caesar 
speaking with dignity suitable to the grandeur of his 
designs and the extent of his capacity, when he de- 
clares to the high-priest of Egypt, that he has no de- 
sire equally powerful with that of finding the origin 
of the Nile, and that he would quit all the projects 
of the civil war for a sight of those fountains which 
had been so long concealed. And Homer, when he 
would furnish the Sirens with a temptation, to which 
his hero, renowned for wisdom, might yield without 
disgrace, makes them declare, that none ever departed 
from them but with increase of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, scarce any kind of ideal acquire- 
ment which may not be applied to some use, or 
which may not at least gratify pride with occasional 
superiority ; but whoever attends the motions of his 
oJn mind wai find, tbat upon the first appearance of 
an object, or the first start of a question, his inclina- 
tion to a nearer view, or more accurate discussion, pre- 
cedes all thoughts of profit, or of competition ; and 
that his desires take wing by instantaneous impulse. 
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though their flight may be invigorated, or their ^-. 
forts renewed, by subsequent considerations. The 
gratification of curiosity rather frees us from uneasi^ 
ness than confers pleasure ; we are more pained by 
ignorance, than delighted by instruction. Curiosity 
is the thirst of the soul ; it inflames and torments us, 
and makes us taste every thing with joy, however 
otherwise insipid, by which it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earliest searchers after 
knowledge must have proposed knowledge only as 
their reward ; and that science, though perhaps the 
nursling of interest, was the daughter of curiosity : 
for who can believe that they who first watched 
the course of the stars, foresaw the use of their 
discoveries to the facilitation of commerce, or the 
mensuration of time ? They were delighted with 
the splendour of the nocturnal skies, they found 
that the lights changed their places ; what they ad- 
. mired they were anxious to understand, and in time 
traced their revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear satisfied with their intellectual pod- 
sessions, and seem to live without desire of enlarg- 
ing their conceptiomi ; before whom the world passes 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. 

This negligence is sometimes only the temporary 
effect of a predominant passion: a lover finds no 
inclination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to the habitation of his mistress ; a trader can spare 
Uttle attention to common occurrences, when his 
fortune is endangered by a storm. It is frequently 
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the eonseqnenoe of a total hnmersion in sengoaKty ; 
eorporeal {d^easures may be indulged till the memory 
of every irther kind of happiness is obliterated ; the 
nind, hmg habituated to a lethargiek aad quiescent 
^)ate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of thinking ; 
and though she may sometimes be disturbed by the 
oiatrusion of new ideas, shrinks back again to igno- 
rance and rest. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the con- 
tinual task of procuring the supports of life, denies 
all opportunities of deviation from their own narrow 
track, the number of such as live without the ardour 
of inquiry is very small, though many content them- 
selves with cheap amusepients, and waste their lives 
in researches of no importance. 

Tha*e is no snare more dangerous to busy and esc- 
eursive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inquisitive- 
ness, which entangle them in trivial employments and 
minute studies, and detain them in a middle state, 
between the tediousness of total inactivity, and the 
fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant them at once 
with ease and novelty, and vitiate them with the 
hixury of learning. The necessity of doing some- 
thing, and the fear of undertaking much, sinks the 
historian to a genealogist, the philosopher to a jour- 
nalist of the weather, and the mathematician to a 
constructor of dials. 

It is happy when those whA{4^nnot content them- 
selves to be idle, nor resolj^flfee industrious, are at 
least employed without ^i^Hp> others ; but it sel- 
dom happens that we can^Ktain ourselves long in a 
neutral state, oir foibearito sink into vioe, when we 
are no longer soaring towards virtue. 
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* 

Nugaculus was distingaished in his earlier years 
by an uncommon liyeliness of imagination, quickness 
of sagacity, and extent of knowledge. When he en- 
tered into life, he applied himself with particular 
inquisitiveness to examine the various motives of 
human actions, the complicated influence of mingled 
affections, the different modifications of interest and 
ambition, and the various causes of miscarriage and 
success both in public and private affairs. 

Though his friends did not discover to what pur- 
pose all these observations were collected, or how 
Nugaculus would much improve his virtue or his for- 
tune by an incessant attention to changes of coun- 
tenance, bursts of inconsidecation, sallies of passion, 
and all the other casualties by which he used tof 
trace a character, yet they could not deny the studyj 
rf huouu. .ature I be worthy rf . ™e L« ; th^J 
therefore flattered his vanity, applauded his disco- 
veries, and listened with submissive modesty to his 
lectures on the uncertainty of inclination, the weak- 
ness of resolves, and the instability of temper, to his 
account of the various motives which agitate the 
mind, and his ridicule of the modem dream of a 
ruUng passion. 

Such was the first incitement of Nugaculus to a 
close inspection into the conduct of mankind. He 
had no interest in view, and therefore no design of 
supplantation ; he had no malevolence, and there- 
fore detected faults J^|k|ut any intention to e)cpose 
them ; but having oflB^nd the art of engaging 
his attention upon oth^BPhe had no inclination to 
call it back to himself, but has passed his time in 
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keeping a watchful eye upon every rising character, 
and lived upon a small estate without any thought 
of increasing it. 

He is, hy continual application, hecome a general 
master of secret history, and can give an account of 
the intrigues, private marriages, competitions, and 
stratagems, of half a century. He knows the mort- 
gages upon every man's estate, the terms upon which 
every spendthrift raises his money, the real and re« 
puted fortune of every lady, the iointure stipulated 
i; .very ».t»ot. J .he «pe.d««„ of eJ^«y f^ 
mily from maiden aunts and childless acquaintances. 
He can relate the economy of every house, knows 
how much one man's cellar is robbed by his butler, 
and the land of another underlet by his steward ; he 
can tell where the manor-house is falling, though 
large sums are yearly paid for repairs; and where 
the tenants are felling woods without the consent of 
the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thousand acts of treachery. He sees no 
man's servant without draining him of his trust ; he 
enters no family without flattering the children into 
discoveries ; he is a perpetual spy upon the doors of 
his neighbours; and knows by long experience, at 
whatever distance, the looks of a creditor, a borrower, 
a lover, and a pimp. 

Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and therefore his 
industry has not hitherto l^en very mischievous to 
others, or dangerous to bl|3Mielf ; but since he can- 
not enjoy this knowledge but by discovering it, and, 
if he had no other motive to loquacity, is obliged to 
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traffick Hke the chymistey and purchase one vfs^atet 
widi another, he is every day more bated as he is 
more known; for he is considered hy great num-' 
bers as <»ie that has their £une and their happiness 
in his ponrer, and no man can much love him of 
whom be Uves in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at first, if oot 
laudable, the intention of regulating Ihs own beiia* 
▼iour by the experience of others, by an accident^ 
dedension of minuteness, betrayed Nugaculus, not 
only to a fbolidi, but vicious waste of a life which 
might have heea honourably passed in puldick ser- 
vices, or domestick virtues. He has lost his origindt 
intention, and given up his mind to emplc^ments 
that engross, but do not improve it. 
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Numb. 104. Satubday, March 16, 1751. 



'Nihil est quod credere de se 



Non possit JUYEKAL. 

None e'er rejects hyperboles of praise. 

The apparent insuflSciency of every individual to 
his own happiness or safety, , compels us to seek from 
one another assistance and support. The necessity 
of joint efforts for the execution of any great or ex- 
tensive design, the variety of powers disseminated in 
the species, and the proportion between the defects 
and excellencies of different persons, demand an in* 
terchange of help, and communication of intelligence, 
and by frequent reciprocations of beneficence unite 
mankind in society and friendship.' 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a state 
of equality, without distinction of rank, or pecu- 
liarity of possessions, it is reasonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he could 
contribute by his strength, or his skill, to the sup- 
ply of natural wants r there was then little room for 
peevish dislike, or capricious favour; the affection 
admitted into the heart was rather esteem than fen- 
demess ; and kindness was only purchased by benefits. 
But when by force or policy, by wisdom or by for- 
tune, property and superiority were introduced and 
established, so that many were condemned to labour 
for the support of a few, then they whose possessions 
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swelled above their waHts, naturally laid out their 
superfluities upon pleasure ; and those who could not 
gain friendship by necessary offices, endeavoured to 
promote their interest by luxurious gratifications, 
and to create needs, which they might be courted to 
supply. 

The desires of mankind are much more numerous 
than their attainments, and the capacity of imagina- 
tion much larger than actual enjoyment. Multi 
tudes are therefore unsatisfied with their allotment ; 
and he that hopes to improve his condition by the 
favour of another, and either finds no room for the 
exertion of great qualities, or perceives himself ex- 
celled by his rivals, will, by other expedients, endea- 
vour to become agreeable where he cannot be impor- 
tant, and learn, by degrees, to number the art of 
pleasing among the most useful studies, and most 
valuable acquisitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated*in proportion to 
its usefulness, and will always flourish most where it 
is most rewarded ; for this reason we find it practised 
with great assiduity under absolute governments, 
where honours and riches are in the hands of one 
man, whom all endeavour \ to propitiate, and who 
soon becomes so much accustomed to compliance and 
officiousness, as not easily to find, in the most deli- 
cate address, that novelty which is necessary to pro- 
cure attention. 

It is discovered by a very few experiments, that 
no man is much pleased with a companion, who 
does not increase, in some respect, his fondness of 
himself; and, therefore, he that wishes rather to 
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be led forward to prosperity by the gentle hand of 
&Yonry than to force his way by labour and mmt, 
most consider ¥dtfa more care how to display his pa- 
trcm's excellencies than his own ; that wheneyer he 
approaches, he may fill the imagination ¥dth pleasing 
dreams, and chase away disgust and weariness by a 
perpetual succession of delightful images. 

This may, indeed, sometimes be effected by turn- 
ing the attention upon advantages which are really 
possessed, or upon prospects which reason spreads 
before hope; for whoever cai) deserve or require 
to be courted, has generally, either from nature or 
from fortune, gifts, which he may review with satis- 
fiiction, and of which, when he is artfrdly recalled to 
the contemplation, he will seldom be displeased. 

But those who have once degraded their under- 
standing to an application only to the passions, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any other 
sources than industry and virtue, seldom retain dig- 
nity and magnanimity sufficient to defend them 
against the constant recurrence of temptation to 
falsehood. He that is too desirous to be loved, will 
soon learn to flatter, and when he has exhausted all 
the variations of honest praise, andean deUght no 
longer with the civiUty of truth, he wiU invent new 
topicks of panegyrick, and break out into raptures at 
virtues and beauties conferred by himself. 

The drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, be 
a^ravated by hopelessness of success, if no indul- 
gence was allowed to adulation. He that will obsti- 
nately confine his patron to hear only the commen- 
dations which he deserves, will soon be forced to give 
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way to others that regale him with more compass of 
musick. The greatest human virtue bears no pro- 
portion to human vanity. We always think our- 
Belves better than we are, and are generally desirous 
that others should think us still better than we 
think ourselves. To praise us for actions or disposi- 
tions which deserve praise, is not to confer a benefit, 
but to pay a tribute. We liave always pretensions 
to fame, whiiA, in our own hearts, we know to be 
disputable, and which we are desirous to strengthen 
by a new suffrage ; we have always hopes which we 
suspect to be fallacious, and of which we eagerly 
snatch at evsry confirmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the first ap- 
proaches under the conduct of truth, and to secure 
credit to future encomiums, by such praise as may 
be ratified by the conscience ; but the mind cmce 
habituated to the lusciousness of eulc^y, becomes, 
in a short time, nice and fastidious, and, like a vi- 
tiated palate. Is incessantly calling for higher grati- 
fications. 

It is scarcely credible to what degree discernment 
may be dazzled by the mist of pride, and wisdom 
infatuated by the intoxication of flattery ; or how 
low the genius may descend by successive grada- 
tions of servility, and how swiftly it may fall down 
the precipice of falsehood. No man can, indeed, 
observe, without indignation, on what names, both 
of ancient and modern times, the utmost exuber- 
ance of praise has been lavished, and by what hands 
it has been bestowed. It has never yet been found, 
that the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppressor, the 
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most hateful of the hateful, the most profligate of the 
profligate, have heen denied any celebrations which 
they ware willing to purchase, or that wickedness and 
folly have not found correspondent flatterers through 
all their subordinations^ except when they have been 
associated with avarice or poverty, and have wanted 
either inclination or ability to hire a pan^yrist. 

As there is no character so deformed as to fright 
away from it the -prostitutes of praise, there is no 
degree of encomiantick veneration which pride has 
r^sed. The emperors of Rome suffisred themselves 
to be worshipped in their lives with altars and iacd" 
fices; and, in an age more enlightened, the term& 
peculiar to the praise and worship of the Supreme 
Being, have been applied to wretches whom it was 
the reproach of humanity to number among men ; 
and whom nothing but riches or power hindered 
those that read or wrote their deification, from hunt* 
ing into the toils of justice, as disturbers of the 
peace of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical flat- 
terers, who must be resigned to infamy without 
vindication, and whom we must confess to have de- 
serted the cause of virtue for pay ; they have com- 
mitted, against full conviction, the crime of oblite- 
rating the distinctions between good and evil, and, 
instead of opposing the encroachments of vice, have 
incited her progress, and celebrated her conquests. 
But there is a lower class of sycophants, whose un- 
derstanding has not mad^ them capable of equal.guilt. 
Every man of high rank is surrounded with numbers, 
who have no other rule of thought or action, than his 
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maxims, and his conduct ; whom the honour of being 
numbered among his acquaintance, reconciles' to aU 
his vices, and all his absurdities ; and who easily per- 
suade themselves to esteem him, by whose regard 
they consider themselves as distinguished and exalted. 
It is dangerous for mean minds to venture them- 
selves within the sphere of greatness. Stupidity is 
soon blinded by the splendour of wealth, and cow- 
ardice is easily fettered in the shackles of depend- 
ance. To solicit patronage, is, at least, in the event, 
to set virtue to sale. None can be pleased without 
praise, and few can be praised without falsehood; few 
can be assiduous without servility, and none can be 
semle mthout corruption. 
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Numb. 105. Tuesday, March 19, 1751. 



•Animorum 



Impulsu, et ccecd magndque cupidine ducti. 

Vain man runs headlong, to caprice resigned ; 
Impeird by passion, and with folly blind. 

I WAS lately considering, among other objects of 
speculation, the new attempt of an universal regis- 
ter, an office, in which every man may lodge an ac- 
count of his superfluities and wants, of whatever he 
desires to purchase or to sell. My imagination soon 
presented to me the latitude to which this design 
may be extended by integrity and industry, and the 
advantages which may be justly hoped from a general 
mart of intelligence, when once its reputation shall 
be so established, that neither reproach nor fraud 
shall be feared from it ; when an application to it 
shall not be censured as the last resource of despe- 
ration, ^nor its informations suspected as the fortui- 
tous suggestions of men obliged not to appear igno* 
rant. A place where every exuberance may be dis- 
charged, and every deficiency supplied ; where every 
lawfiil passion may find its gratifications, and every 
honest curiosity receive satisfaction ; where the stock 
of a nation, pecuniary and intellectual, may be 
brought together, and where all conditions of huma- 
nity may hope to find relief, pleasure, and accommo- 
dation; must equally deserve the attention of the 
merchant and philosopher, of him who mingles in the 
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tumult of business, and Jiim who only lives to amuse 
himself with the various employments and pursuits 
of others. Nor will it be an uninstructing school to 
the greatest masters of method and dispatch, if such 
multiplicity can be preserved from embarrassment, 
and such tumult from inaccuracy. 

While I was concerting this splendid project, and 
filling my thoughts with its regulation, its conveni- 
enciesi its variety, and its consequences, I sunk gra- 
dually into slumber ; but the same images, though 
less distinct, still continued to float upon my &ncy. 
I perceived myself at the gate of au immense edi-^ 
fice, where innumerable multitudes were passing 
without confusion ; every face on, which I fixed my 
eyes, seemed settled in the contemplation of some 
important purpose, and every foot was hastened by 
tagemess and expectation. I followed the crowd 
without knowing whither I should be drawn, and 
remained a while in the unpleasing state of an idler, 
where all other beings were busy, givimg place every 
moment to those who had more importance in their 
looks. Ashamed to stand ignorant, and afraid to 
ask questions, at kst I saw a lady sweeping by me, 
whom, by the quickness of her eyes, the agility q£ 
her steps, and a mixture of levity and impatience, I 
knew to be my long-loved protectress. Curiosity. 
" Great goddess," said I, " may thy votary be per- 
mitted to implore thy favour ; if thou hast been my 
directress from the first dawn of reason, if { have 
followed thee through the maze of life with invari- 
able fidelity, if I have turned to every new call, and 
quitted at. thy nod one pursuit for another, if I have 
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sever stopped at the invitations of fortune^ nor forgot 
tiiy authority in the bowers of pleasure, infcMrm me 
now whither chance has conducted me." 

" Thou art now/* replied the smiling power,, 
" in the presence of Justice, and of Truth, whom 
the father of gods and men has sent down to register 
the demands and pretensions of mankind* that the 
world may at last be reduced to order» and that 
none may complain hereafter of bdng doomed to 
tasks for which they are unqualified, o£ possessing^ 
&culti^ for which they cannot find employment, or 
virtues that languish unobserved for want of oppor- 
tunities to exert them, of being encumbered with 
superfluities which they would willingly resign, or of 
wasting away in desires which ought to be satisfied. 
Justice is now to examine every man's wishes, and 
Truth is to record them ; let us approach, and ob- 
serve the progress of this great transaction." 

She th^ moved forward, and Truth, who knew 
her among the most faithful of her followers, beck- 
oned her to advance, till we were placed near the 
seat of Justice. The first who required the assist^ 
anee of the office, came forward with a slow pace, 
and tumour of dignity, and shaking a weighty purse 
in hiahand, demanded to be registered by Truth, 
as the MiBCENAS of the present age, the chief en- 
courager of literary merit, to whom men of learn- 
ing and wit might apply in any exigence or distress 
with ^(certainty of succour. Justice very mildly 
inquired, whether he had calculated the expence 
of such a declaration ? whether he had been in- 
fonned what number of petitioners would swann 
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about him? whether he could distinguish idleness 
and negligence from calamity, ostentation from 
knowledge, or vivacity from wit ? To these ques- 
tions he seemed not well provided with a reply, but 
repeated his desire to.be recorded as a patron. 
Justice then offered to register his proposal on 
these conditions, that he should never suffer him- 
self to be flattered ; that he should never delay an 
audience when he had nothing to do ; and that he 
should never encourage followers without intending 
to reward them. These terms were too hard to be 
accepted ; for what, said he, is the end of patronage, 
but the pleasure of reading dedications, holding 
multitudes in suspense, and enjoying their hopes, 
their fears, and their anxiety, flattering them to 
assiduity, and, at last, dismissing them for impati- 
ence? Justice heard his confession, and ordered 
his name to be posted upon the gate among cheats 
and robbers, and publick nuisances, which all were 
by that notice warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the disco- 
verer of a new art of education, by which languages 
and sciences might be taught to all capacities, and 
all inclinations, without fear of punishment, pain of 
confinement, loss of any part of the gay mien of ig- 
norance, or any obstruction of the necessary progress 
in dress, dancing, or cards. 

Justice and Truth did not trouble this great . 
adept with many inquiries ; but finding his address 
awkward and his speech barbarous, ordered him 
to be registered as a tall fellow who wanted em- 
ployment, and might serve in any post where 
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the knowledge of reading and writing was not re- 
quired. 

A man of a very grave and philosophick aspect, 
required notice to be given of his intention to set 
out, a certain day, on a submarine voyage, and of 
his wilUnffness to take in passengers for no more 
than double the price at which they might sail above 
water. His desire was granted, and he retired to a 
convenient stand, in expectation of filling his ship, 
and growing rich in a short time by the secrecy, 
safety, and expedition of the passage. 

Another desired to -advertise the curious, that he 
had, for the advancement of true knowledge, con- 
trived an optical instrument, by which those who 
laid out their industry on memorials of the changes 
of the wind, might observe the direction of the wea- 
ther-cocks on the hitherside of the lunar world. 

Another wished to be known as the author of an 
invention, by which cities or kingdoms might be 
made warm in winter by a single fire, a kettle, and 
pipe. Another had a vehicle by which a man might 
bid defiance to floods, and continue floating in an' 
inundation, without any inconvenience, till the water 
should subside. Justice considered these projects 
as of no iimportance but to their authors, and there- 
fore scarcely condescended to examine them: but 
Truth refused to admit them into the register. 

Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to 
give notice of an universal medicine, by which all 
diseases might be cured or prevented, and life pro- 
tracted beyond the age of Nestor. But Justice 
informed them, that one universal medicine was 
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suffioient, and she would delay the notification till 
she saw who could longest preserve his own life. 
. A thousand other claims and offers were exhibited 
and examined I remarked, among this mighty 
multitude^ that, of intdlectiial advantages, many 
had great exuberance, and few confessed any want ; 
of every art there were a hundred professors .for a 
single pupl; but of other attainments, such as 
riches, honours, and preferments, I found none that 
bad too much, but thousands and ten thousands that 
thought themselves entitled to a lai^er dividend. 

It' (rflen happened, that old misers, and wcmien 
married at the dose of life, advertised their want of 
dnldrexi ; nor was it uncommon for those who had a 
numerous offspring, to give notice of a son or daugh- 
ter to be spared ; but, though aj^arances promised 
well on both sides^ the bargain seldom succeeded; 
for they soon lost their inclination to adopted chil- 
dren, and proclaimed their intentions to promote 
some scheme of public charity : a thousand ^oposals 
were immediately made, among which they hesitated 
tUl death precluded the decision. 

As I stood looking on this scene of confusion. 
Truth condescended to ask me, what was my busi- 
ness at her office ? I was struck with the unexpected 
question, and awaked by my efforts to answer it. 
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NiTMB. 106. Satubday, March 23, 1751. 

O/wtuMum commetUa delet ditSy natuntj%dkia cm^rmat. Cic. 

Time obliterates the fictions of opinion, and confirms the de- 
cisions of nature. 

It is necessary to the success of flattery, that it 
he accommodated to particular circumstances or cha- 
racters, and enter the heart on that side where the 
passions stand ready to receive it. A kdy seldom 
list^is with attenticm to any praise hut that of her 
beauty ; a merchant always expects to hear of his 
influence at the bank, his importance on the ex- 
change, the height of his credit, and the extent of 
his traffidc : and the author will scarcely b^ pleased 
without lamentations of the n^lect of learnings the 
conspiraties against genius, and the slow progress of 
merit, or some praises of the magnanimity of those 
who encounter poverty and contempt in the cause of 
knowledge, and trust for the reward of their labours 
to the judgment and gratitude of posterity. 

An assurance of un&ding laurels, and immortal 
reputation,, is the settled reciprocation of civility be- 
tween amicable writers. To raise monuments more 
durable than brass, and more conspicuous than 
pyramids, has been long the common boast of litera- 
ture; but, among the innumerable architects that 
erect columns to themselves, &r the greater part, 
either for want of durable materials, or of art to dis- 
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pose them, see their edifices perish as they are tower- 
ing to completion, and those few that for a while 
attract the eye of mankind, are generally weak in the 
foundation, and soon sink by the saps of time. 

No place aflFords a more striking conviction of the 
vanity of human hopes, than a publick library ; for 
who can see the wall crowded on every side by 
mighty volumes, the works of laborious meditation, 
and accurate inquiry, now scarcely known but by the 
catalogue, and preserved only to increase the pomp 
of learning, without considering how many hours 
have been wasted in vain endeavours, how often 
imagination has anticipated the praises of futurity, 
how many statues have risen to the eye of vanity, 
how many ideal converts have elevated zeal, how 
often wit has exulted in the eternal infamy of his 
antagonists, and dogmatism has delighted in the 
gradual advances of his authority, the immutability 
of his decrees, and the perpetuity of his power ? 

Non unqu4zm dedit 



Documentafors majora, qudmfragili loco 
Starent superbi. 

Insulting chance ne'er called with louder voice, 
On swelling mortals to be proud no more. 

Of the innumerable authors whose performances 
are thus treasured up in magnificent obscurity, most 
are forgotten, because they never deserved to be 
remembered^ and owed the honours which they 
once obtained, not to judgment or to .genius, to la- 
bour or to art, but to the prejudice of faction, the 
stratagem of intrigue, or the servility of adulation. 
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Nothing is more common than to find men whose 
works are now totally neglected, mentioned with 
praises by their contemporaries, as the oracles of tljeir 
age, and the legislators of science. Curiosity is na- 
turally excited, their volumes after long inquiry are 
found, but seldom reward the labour of the search. 
Every period of time has produced these bubbles of 
artificial fame, which are kept up a while by the breath 
of fashion, and then break at once, and are annihilated. 
The learned often bewail the loss of ancient writers 
whose characters have survived their works ; but, per- 
haps, if we could now retrieve them, we should find 
them only the Granvilles, Montagues, Stepneys, and 
SheflBelds of their time, and wonder by what infatu- 
ation or caprice they could be raised to notice. 

It cannot, however, be denied^ that many have sunk 
into oblivion, whom it were unjust to number with 
this despicable class. ^ Various kinds of literary fame 
seem destined to yarious measures of duration. Some 
spread into exuberance with a very sjffeedy growth, 
but soon wither and decay ; some rise more slowly, 
but last long. Parnassus has its flowers of transient \ 
fragrance, as well as its oaks of towering height, and 
its laurels of -eternal verdure. 

Among those whose reputation is exhausted in a 
short time by its own luxuriance, are the writers who 
take advantage of present incidents or characters 
which strongly interest the passions, and engage uni- 
versal attention. It is not difficult to obtain readers, 
when we discuss a question which every one is desir- 
ous to understand, which is debated in every assembly, 
and has divided the nation into parties ; or when we 
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display the faults or virtues of him whose publick 
conduct has made almost every man his enemy or his 
friend. To the quick circulation of such productions 
all the motives of interest and vanity concur; the 
disputant enlarges his knowledge, the zealot animates 
his passion, and every man is desirous to inform him- 
self concerning affairs so vehemently agitated and 
variously represented. 

It is scarcely to be imagined, through how many 
subordinations of interest the ardour of party is dif- 
fused ; and what multitudes fancy themselves afifected 
by every satire or panegyrick on a man of eminence. 
Whoever has, at any time, taken occasion to mention 
him with praise or blame, whoever happens to love or 
hate any of his adherents, as he wishes to confirm his 
opinion, and to strengthen his party, will diligently 
peruse every paper from which he can hope for senti- 
ments like his own. An object, hoWever small in 
itself, if placed near to the eye, will engross all the 
rays of light; and a transaction, however trivial, 
swells into importance when it presses immediately 
oh our attention. He that shall peruse the political 
pamphlets of any past reign, will wonder why they 
were so eagerly read, or so loudly praised. Many of 
the performances which had power to inflame factions, 
and fill a kingdom with confusion, have now very little 
effect upon a frigid critick ; and the time is coming, 
when the compositions of later hirelings shall lie 
equally despised. In proportion as those who write . 
on temporary subjects, are exalted above their merit 
at first, they are afterwards depressed below it ; nor 
can the brightest elegance of diction, or most artful 
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subtilty of reasoning, hope for so much esteem from 
those whose regard is no longer quickened by curio- 
sity or pride. 

It is, indeed, the fate of controvertists, even when 
they contend for philosophical or theological truth, 
to be soon laid aside and slighted. Either the ques- 
tion is decided, and there is no more place for doubt 
and opposition ; or mankind despair of understanding 
it, and grow weary oi disturbance, content them- 
selves with quiet ignorance, and refrise to be haras- 
sed with labours which they have no hopes of recom- 
pensing with knowledge, y 

The authors of new die^veries may surely expect 
to be reckoned among those whose writings are se- 
cure of veneration : yet it often happens that the ge- 
neral reception of a doctrine obscures the books in 
which it was delivered. When any tenet is generally 
received and adopted as an incontrovertible principle, 
we seldom look back to the arguments upon which it 
was first established, or can bear that tediousness of 
deduction, and multiplicity of evidence, by which its 
author was forced to reconcile it to prejudice, and for- 
tify it in the weakness of novelty against obstinacy 
and envy. 

It is well known how much of our philosophy is 
derived from Boyle's discovery of the qualities of the 
air; yet of those who now adopt or enlarge his theory, 
very few have read the detail of his experiments. 
His name is, indeed, reverenced ; but his works are 
neglected ; we are contented to know, that he con- 
quered his opponents, without inquiring what cavils 

VOL. III. Q 
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were produced against him, or by what proofs they 
were confuted. 

Some writers apply themselves to studies bound- 
less and inexhaustible, as experiments in natural phi- 
losophy. These are always lost in successive compi- 
lations, as new advances are made, and former obser- 
vations become more familiar. Others spend their 
lives in remarks on language, or explanations of anti- 
quities, and only aflFord materials for lexicographers 
and commentators, who are themselves overwhelmed 
by subsequent collectors, that lequally destroy the me- 
mory of their predecessors by amplification, transposi- 
tion, .or contraction. Every new system of nature 
gives birth to a swarm of expositors, wh6se business 
is to explain and illustrate it, and who can hope to 
exist no longer than the founder of their sect preserves 
his reputation. 

There are, indeed, few kinds of composition from 
which an author, however learned or ingenious, can 
hope a long continuance of fame. He who has care- 
fully studied human nature, and can well describe it, 
may with most reason flatter his ambition. Bacoi^, 
among all his pretensions to the regard of posterity, 
seems to have pleased himself chiefly with his Essays, 
which coine home to men's btisiness and bosoms, and 
of which, therefore, he declares his expectation, that 
they will live as long as books last It msay, how- 
ever, ^satisfy an honest and benevolent mind to have 
been usefril, though less conspicuous ; nor will he that 
extends his hope to higher rewards, be so much anx- 
ious to obtain praise, as to discharge the duty which 
Providence assigns him. 
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Num. 107. Tuesday, Marck 96. 1751. 

Alierms igitmr ccmiemdere vtrsihus mmho 

dtperr: altermos wnuet mtemimsst voMumt. Viko. 

On themes altemale now the swains recite ; 

The mnses in alternate themes dehght. Elphikctox. 

Among the Tarioos censures, which the unaToid- 
able oomparisoii of my perfiNrmances with those of 
my i^edeoessors has produced, there is none more ge- 
nend than that of uniformity. Many of my readers 
remark the want of those changes of colours, which 
formerly fed the attention with unexhausted novelty, 
and of that intermixture of suljects, or alternation 
of manner, by which other writers rdieved weariness, 
and awakened expectation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of 
uniting gay and solemn subjects in the same paper, 
because it seems absurd for an author to counteract 
himself to press at once with equal force upon both 
parts of the intellectual balance, or give medicines, 
which, like the double poison of Dryden, destroy 
the force of one another. I have endeavoured some- 
times to divert, and sometimes to elevate ; but have 
imagined it an useless attempt to disturb merriment 
by solemnity, or interrupt seriousness by drollery. 
Yet I shall this day publish two letters of very dif- 
f^ent tendency, which I hope, like tragi-comedy, 
may chance to please even when they are not criti- 
cally approved. 

Q 2 
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TO THE RAMBLER. 

« 

DEAR SIR, 

Though, as my mamma tells me, I am too young 
to talk at the table, I have great pleasure in listen- 
ing to the conversation of learned men, especially 
when they discourse of things which I do not under- 
stand ; and have, therefore, been of late particularly 
delighted with many disputes about the alteration 
cf^the stile, which, they say, is to be made by act of 
parliament. 

One day when my mamma was gone out of the 
room, I asked a very gi^eat scholar what the stile 
was? He told me, he was afraid I i^hould hardly 
understand him when he informed me, that it was 
the stated and established method of computing 
time. It was not, indeed, likely that I should under- 
stand him ; for I never yet knew time computed in 
my life, nor can itnagine why we should be at so 
much trouble to count what we cannot keep. He 
did not tell me whether we are to count the time 
past, or the time to come ; but I have considered 
tiiem both by myself, and think it as foolish to count 
time that is gone, as money that is spent ; and as for 
the time which is to come, it only seems farther off by 
coi^nting ; and therefore, when any pleasure is pro- 
mised me, I always think of the time as little as I can. 

I have since listened very attentively to every 
one that talked upon this subject, of whom the 
greater part seem not to understand it better than 
myself; for though they often hint how much the 
nation has been mistaken, and rejoice that we are 
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at last growing wiser than our ancestors, I have never 
been able to discover from them, that any body has 
died soona* or been married later for counting time 
wrong ; and, therefore, I began to fancy that there 
was a great bustle with little consequence. 

At last, two friends of my papa, Mr. Cycle, and 
Mr. Starlight, being, it seems, both of high learning, 
and able to make an almanack, b^an to talk about 
the new stile. Sweet Mr. Starlight — I am sure I 
shall love his name as long as I live ; for he told 
Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, that we should ne- 
ver be right without a year of eonfmion. Dear 
Mr. Rambler, did you ever hear any thing so charm- 
ing ? a whole year of concision ! When there has 
been a rout at mamma's, I have thought one night of 
confusion worth a thousand nights of rest ; and if I 
can but see a year of confusion, a whole year, of cards 
in one room, and dancings in another, here a feast, 
and there a masquerade, and plays, and coaches, and 
hurries, and messages, and milliners, and raps at the 
door, and visits, and frolicks, and new fashions, I 
shall not care what they do with the rest of the time, 
nor whether they count it by the old stile or the new ; 
for I am resolved to break loose £rom the nursery in 
the tumult, and play my part among the rest ; and 
it will be strange if I cannot get a husband and a 
chariot in the year of confusion. 

Cycle, who is neither so young nor so handsome as 
Starlight, very gravely maintained, that all the per- 
plexity may be avoided by leaping over eleven days 
in the reckoning ; and indeed, if it should come only 
to this, I think the new stile is a delightful thing ; 
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for my mamma says I shall go to. court when I am 
sixteen, and if they can but contrive often to leap 
over eleven days together, the months of restraint 
will soon be at an end. It is strange, that with all 
the plots that have been laid against time, they could 
never kill it by act of parliament before. Dear Sir, 
if you have any vote or interest, get them but for 
once to destroy eleven months, and then I shall be as 
old as some married ladies. But this is desired only 
if you think they will not comply with Mr. Starlight's 
scheme ; for nothing surely could please me like a 
year of confusion, when I shall no longer be fixed 
this hour to my pen, and the next to my needle, or 
wait at home for the dancing-master one day, and the 
next for the musick-master; but run from ball to ball, 
and from drum to drum; and spend all my time 
without tasks, and without account, and go out with- 
out telling whither, and come home without regard 
to prescribed hours, or family-rules. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Properantia. 
mr. rambler, 

I WAS seized this morning with an unusual pen- 
siveness, and, finding that books only served to 
heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in hppes 
of relief and invigoration from the keenness of the 
air and brightness of the sun. 

As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my (eyes 
were struck with the hospital for the reception of 
deserted infants, which I surveyed with pleasure, 
till, by a natural train of sentiment, I began to reflect 
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on the fate of the mothers. For to what shelter can 
they fly ? Only to the arms of their betrayer, which 
perhaps are now no longer open to receive them ; and 
then how quick must be the transition from deluded 
virtue to shameless guilt, and from shameless guilt to 
hopeless wretchedness ? * 

The anguish that I felt, left me no rest till I had, 
by your means, addressed myself to the publick on 
behalf of those forlorn creatures, the women of the 
town ; whose misery here might satisfy the most ri- 
gorous censor, and whose participation of our com- 
mon nature might surely induce us to endeavour, at 
least, their preservation from eternal punishment. 

These were all once, if not virtuous, at least inno-^ 
cent ; and might still have continued blameless and 
easy, but for the arts and insinuations of those whose 
rank, fortune, or education, furnished them with 
means to corrupt or to delude them. Let the liber- 
tine reflect a moment on the situation of that woman, 
who, being forsaken by her betrayer, is reduced to the 
necessity of turning prostitute for bread, and judge 
of the enormity of his guilt by the evils which it 
produces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow this 
dreadful course of life, with shame, horrour, and re- 
gret ; but where can they hope for refuge ? " The 
world is not their friend, nor the world's law.'* 
Their sighs, and tears, and , groans,- are criminal in 
the eye of their tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who 
fatten on their misery, and threaten them with want 
or a gaol, if they shew the least design of escaping 
from their bondage. 
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" To wipe all tears from off all faces,'* is a task 
too hard for mortals ; but to alleviate misfortunes is 
often within the most limited power: yet the op- 
portunities which every day affords of relieving the 
roost wretched of human beings are overlooked and 
neglected, with equal disregard of policy and 
goodness. 

There are places, indeed, set apart, to which these 
unhappy creatures may resort, when the diseases of 
incontinence seize upon them ; but if they obtain a 
cure, to what are they reduced f Either to return 
with the small remains of beauty to their former 
guilt, or perish in the streets with nakedness and 
hunger. 

How frequently have the gay and thoughtless, in 
their evening firolicks, seen a band of these miserable 
females, covered with rags, shivering with cold, and 
pining with hunger; and, without either pitying 
their calamities, or reflecting upon the cruelty of 
those who perhaps first seduced them by caresses of 
fondness, or magnificence of promises, go on to re- 
duce others to the same wretchedness by the same 
means ! 

To stop the increase of this deplorable multitude, 
is undoubtedly the first and most pressing consi- 
deration. To prevent evil is the great end of 
government, the end for which vigilance and seve^ 
rity are properly employed. But surely those whom 
passion or interest, have already depraved, have 
some claim to compassion, from beings equally 
frail and fallible with them^lves. Nor will they 
long groan in their present afflictions, if none 
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were to refuse them relief, but those that owe their 
exemption from the same distress only to their wis- 
dom and their virtue. 

I am, &c. 

Amicus. 



Numb. 108. Saturday, March 80, 1751. 

Sapere aude. 



Jncipe, Vivendi rectk qui prorogat horam, 

Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis : at iUe 

Labiiur^ et labefur in omne volubilis ovum. Hor. 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise ; 

He who defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay, 

Tfll the whole stream, which stopped him, should be gone. 

That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on. 

Cowley. 

An ancient poet, unreasonably discontented at 
the present state of things, which his system of opi- 
nions obliged him to r^resent in its worst form, has 
observed of the earth, ** that its greater part is co- 
vered by die uninhabitable ocean ; that of the rest 
some is encumbered ndth naked mountains, and some 
lost under barren sands ; some scorched with unin- 
termitted heat, mn^ some petrified with perpetual 
frost ; so that only a few regions remain for the pro- 
duction of fruits, the pasture of cattle, and the ac- 
commodation of man.'* 

The same observation may be transferred to the 
time allotted us in our present state. When we have 
deducted all that is absorbed in sleep, all that is 
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inevitably appropriated to the demands of nature, or 
irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny of custom; all 
that passes in regulating the superficial decorations 
of life, or is given up in the reciprocations of civility 
to the disposal of others ; all that is torn from us by 
the violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away 
by lassitude and languor ; we shall find that part of 
our duration very small of which we can truly call 
ourselves masters, or which we can spend wholly at 
our own choice. Many of our hours are lost in a 
rotation of petty cares, in a constant recurrence of 
the same employments ; many of our provisions for 
ease or happiness are always exhausted by the present 
day ; and a great part of our existence serves no other 
purpose, than that of enabling us to enjoy the rest. 

Of the few moments which are left in our disposal, 
it may reasonably be expected, that we should be so 
frugal, as to let none of them slip from us without 
some equivalent; and perhaps it might be found, 
that as the earth, however straitened by rocks and 
waters, is capable of producing more than all its in- 
habitants are able to consume, our lives, though 
much contracted by incidental distraction, would yet 
afford us a large space vacant to the exercise of rea- 
son and virtue; that we want not time, but dili- 
gence, for great performances ; and that we squander 
much of our allowance, even while we think it spar- 
ing and insufficient 

This natural and necessary comminution of our 
lives, perhaps, often makes us insensible of the neg- 
ligence with which we suffer them to slide away. 
We never consider ourselves as possessed at once of 
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time sufficient for any great design, and therefore in- 
dulge ourselves in fortuitous amusements. We think 
it unnecessary to take an account of a few supernu- 
merary moments, which, however employed, could have 
produced little advantage, and which were exposed to 
a thousand chances of disturbance and interruption. 

It is observable, that, either by nature or by habit, 
our faculties are fitted to images of a certain extent, 
to which we adjust great things by division, and 
little things by accumulation. Of extensive surfaces 
we can only take a survey, as the parts succeed one 
another ; and atoms we cannot perceive till they are 
united into masses. Thus we break the vast periods 
of time into centuries and years ; and thus, if we 
would know the amount of moments, we must ag- 
glomerate them into days and weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our parsimonious ances- 
tors have informed us, that the fatal waste of fortune 
is by small expences, by the profusion of sums too 
little singly to alarm our caution, and which we 
never suffer ourselves to consider together. Of the 
same kind is the prodigality of life ; he that hopes to 
look back hereafter with satisfaction upon past years, 
must learn to know the present value of single 
minutes, and endeavour to let no particle of time fall 
useless to the ground. 

It is usual for those who are advised to the attain- 
ment of any new qualification, to look upon them- 
selves as required to change the general course of 
their conduct, to dismiss business, and exclude 
pleasure, and to devote their days and nights to a 
particular attention. But all common d^ees of 
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excellence are attainable at a lower price ; he that 
should steadily and resolutely assign to any science 
or language those interstitial vacancies which inter*- 
vene in the most crowded variety of diversion or em- 
ployment, would find every day new irradiations of 
knowledge, and discover how much more is to he 
hoped from frequency and perseverance, than from 
violent efforts and sudden desires ; efforts which sate 
soon remitted when they encounter difficulty, and 
desires, which, if they are indulged too often* will 
shake off the authority of reason, and range capri- 
dously from one object to another. 

The disposition to defer every important design to 
a time of leisure, and a state of settled unifi»inity» 
proceeds generally fix)m a false estimate of the human 
powers. If we except those gigantick and stupendous 
intelli£:ences who are said to grasp a system by intui- 
tion, L bound forward fromfne seriJof condusionB 
to another, without regular steps through interme- 
diate propositions, the most successful students make 
their advances in knowledge by short flights, between 
each of which the mind may lie at rest. For every 
single act of progression a short time is sufficient ; 
and it is only necessary, that whenever that time is 
afforded, it be well employed. 

Few minds will be long confined to severe and 
laborious meditation ; and when a successfril attack 
on knowledge has been made, the student recreates 
himself with the contemplation of his conquest, and 
forbears another incursion, till the new-acquired 
tnith has become familiar, and his curiosity calls 
upon him for fresh gratifications. Whether the time 
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ofiiiteFinission.is spent in oompany, or in solitude, 
in* necessary business^ or in voluntary levities, the 
understanding is equally abstracted from the object 
oi inquiry ; but perhaps, if it be detained by occu- 
paticms less pleasing, it returns again to study with 
greater alacrity than when it is glutted with ideal 
pleasures, and surfeited with intemperance of appli- 
eatton. He that will not suffer himself to be dis- 
couraged by fancied impossibilites, may sometimes 
find his abilities invigorated by tlie necessity of ex- 
erting them in short intervals, as diie force of a cur- 
rent: is increased by the contraction of its channel. 

From some cause like this, it has probably pro- 
ceeded, that among those who have contributed to > 
the advancement of leamins:, many have risen to 
eminence in opposition to alUhe o Jtades which ex- 
temal dixmrnstances oonld place in their way, amidst 
the tumult of business, the distresses of poverty, or 
the dissipations of a wandering and unsettled state. 
A great part of the life of Erasmus was one continual 
per^rination ; ill supplied with the. gifts of fortune, 
and led from city to city, and from kingdom to king- ^ 
dom, by the hopes of patrons and preferment, hopes ^ 
which always flattered and always deceived him ; he 
yet found means, by unshaken constancy, and a vigi- 
lant improvement of those hours, which, in the midst 
of ,Jthe most restless activity, will remain unengaged, 
to write more than another in the same condition 
would have hoped to read. Compelled by want to 
attendance and solicitation, and so much versed in 
common life, that he has transmitted to us the most 
perfect delineation of the manners of his age, he 
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joined to his knowledge of the world, such applica- 
tion to books, that he will stand for ever in the first 
rank of literary heroes. How this proficiency was ob- 
tained he sufficiently discovers, by informing us, that 
the " Praise of Folly" one of his most celebrated 
performances, was composed by him on the road to 
Italy ; ne totvm illud tempus quo equojiiit insiden- 
durrif illiteratis fahulis terreretur, lest the hoiirs 
which he was obliged to spend on horseback should 
be tattled away without regard to literature. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, 
that time was his estate ; an estate indeed, which 
will produce nothing without cultivation, but will al- 
ways abundantly repay the labours of industry, and 
satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of it be 
suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be over-run 
with noxious plants, or laid out for shew rather than 
for use. 
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Numb. 109. Tuesday, April 2, 1751. 

Gratum esty quod patriit civem populoque dedisti, 

Si facts y ut patriot sit idonetts, utilis agris, 

UtUis et bellorvm, et pads rebus agendis, 

Plitrimum enim intererity quibus artibus, et quibus hunc tu 

Moribtis instituas, Juy. 

Grateful the gift ! a member to the state. 

If you that member useful shall create ; 

Train'd both to war, and, when the war shall cease, 

As fond, as fit t'improve the arts of peace. 

For much it boots which way you train your boy, 

The hopeful object of your future joy. Elphinston. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Though you seem to have taken a view suffici- 
ently extensive of the miseries of life, and have em- 
ployed much of your speculation on mournful sub- 
jects, you have not yet exhausted the whole stock of 
human infelicity. There is still a species of wretch- 
edness which escapes your observation, though it 
might supply you with many sage remarks, and salu- 
tary cautions. 

I cannot but imagine the start of attention 
awakened by this welcome hint ; and at this instant 
see the Rambler snuffing his candle, rubbing his 
spectacles, stirring his fire, locking out interruption, 
and settling himself in his easy chair, that he may 
enjoy a new calamity without disturbance. For, 
whether it be that continued sickness or misfortune 
has acquainted you only with the bitterness of being; 
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or that you imagine none but yourself able to dis- 
cover what I suppose has been seen and felt by all 
the inhabitants of the world ; whether you intend 
your writings as antidotal to the levity and merri- 
ment with which your rivals endeavour to attract the 
favour of the publick ; or fancy that you have some 
particular powers of dolorous declamation, and war-- 
hie out your groans with uncommon elegance or 
energy ; it is certain, that whatever be your subject, 
melancholy for the most part bursts in upon your spe- 
culation, your gaiety is quickly overcast, and though 
your readers may be flattered with hopes of pleasantry, 
they are seldom dismissed but with heavy hearts. 

That I may therefore gratify you with an imita- 
tion of your own syllables of sadness, I will inform 
you that I was condemned by some disastrous influ- 
ence to be an only son, bom to the apparent prospect 
of a large fortune, and allotted to my parents at that 
titne of life when satiety of common diversions allows 
the 'Blind to indulge parental affection with greater 
intensetiess. My birth was celebrated by the tenants 
with feasts, and dances, and bagpipes : congratula- 
tions were sent from every family within ten miles 
round ; and my parents discovered in my first cries 
such tokens of future virtue and understanding, that 
they declared themselves determined to devote the 
remaining part of life to my happiness and the in- 
crease oi their estate*. 

The ainlities of my father and mother were not 
perceptibly unequal, and education had given nei- 
ther much advantage over the other. They had 
both kept good company, rattled in chariots, glit- 
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tered in playhouses, and danced at court, and were 
botb expert in the games that were in their time 
called in as auxiliaries against the intrusion of 
thought 

When there is such a parity between two persons 
associated for life, the dejection which the husband, 
if he be not completely stupid, must always suffer 
for want of superiority, sinks him to submissivenes^ 
My mamma therefore governed the family without 
control; and except that my father still retained 
some, authority in the stables, and, now and then, 
after a supernumerary bottle, broke a looking-glass 
or china dish to prove his sovereignty, the whole 
course of the year was regulated by her direction, the 
tservants received from her all their orders, and the 
tenants were continued or dismissed at her discretion. 

She therefore thought herself entitled to the super- 
intendance of her son's education; and when my 
father, at the instigation of the parson, faintly pro- 
posed that I should be sent to school, very positively 
told him, that she should not suffer so fine a child 
to be ruined; that she never knew any boys at a 
grammar-school that could come into a room with- 
out blushing, or sit at a table without some awkward 
uneasiness; that they were always putting them- 
selves into danger by boisterous plays, or vitiating 
their behaviour with mean company ; and that, for 
her part, she would rather follow me to the grave, 
than see me tear my clothes, and hang down my 
head, and sneak about with dirtv shoes and blotted 
fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 

My &ther, who had no other end in his proposal 
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than to appear wise and manly, soon acquiesced, 
since I was not to live by my learning ; for indeed 
he had known very few students that had not some 
stiffiiess in their manner. They therefore agreed, 
that a domestick tutor should be procured, and 
hired an honest gentleman of mean conTersation 
and narrow sentiments, but whom, having passed 
the common forms of literary education, tliey im- 
plicitly concluded qualified to teach all that was to 
be learned from a scholar. He thought himself suf- 
ficiently exalted by being placed at the same table 
with his pupil, and had no other view than to per- 
petuate his felicity by the utmost flexibility of sub- 
mission to all my mother's opinions and caprices. 
He frequently took away my book, lest I should 
mope with too much application, charged me never 
to write without turning up my ruffles, and generally 
brushed my coat before he dismissed me into the 
parlour. 

He had no occasion to complain of too burden- 
some an employment ; for my mother very judici- 
ously considered, that I was not likely to grow po- 
liter in his company, and suffered me not to pass 
any more time in his apartment than my lesson re- 
quired. When I was summoned to my task, she 
enjoined me not to get any of my tutor's ways, who 
was seldom mentioned before me but for practices 
to be avoided. I was every moment admonished not 
to lean on my chair, cross my legs, or swing my 
hands like my tutor ; and once my mother very 
seriously deliberated upon his total dismission, be- 
cause I began, she said, to learn his manner of stick- 
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ing on my faat, and bad his bend in my shoulders, 
and his totter in my gait 

Such, however, was her care, that I escaped all 
these depravities ; and when I was only twelve years 
old, had rid myself of every appearance of childish 
diffidence. I was celebrated round the country for the 
petulance of my remarks, and the quickness of my re^ 
plies ; and many a scholar, five years older than my- 
self, hav6 1 dashed into confusion by the steadiness of 
my countenance, silenced by my readiness of repartee^ 
and tortured with envy by the address with which I. 
picked up a fan, presented a snuff-box, or recdved aa 
empty tea-cup. 

At fourteen I was completely skilled in all th^ 
niceties of dress, and I could not only enumerate all 
the variety of silki^ and distinguish the product of a 
French loom, but dart my eye through a numerous 
company, and observe every deviation from the reign- 
ing mode. I was universally skilful in all the cbangei 
of expensive finery ; but as every one, they say, has 
something to which .he is particularly bom, was emi- 
nently knowing in Brussels lace. 

The next year saw me advanced to the trust and 
power of adjusting the ceremonial of an assemblyi: 
All received their partners from my hand, and to me 
every stranger appUed for introduction. My heart: 
now disdained the instmctions of a tutor, who was 
rewarded with a small annuity for life, and left me 
qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myself. 

In a short time I came to London, and as my fa4 
ther was well known among the higher classes of life« 
soon obtained admission to the most ^lendid assem- 
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blies and most crowded card-tables. Here I found 
myself imiversally caressed and applauded ; the ladies 
praised the &ncy of my clothes, the beauty of my 
form, and the softness of my voice ; endeavoured in 
^ pl«e to foroe *emsdvL to n,y .otiee : «.d to- 
vited, by a thousand oblique solicitations, my atten-^ 
dance to the playhouse, and my salutations in the 
park. I was now happy to the utmost extent of my 
conception ; I passed every morning in dress, every 
afternoon in visits, and every night in some select 
assembUes, where neither care nor knowledge were 
suffered to molest us. 

After a few years, however, these delights became 
familiar, and I had leisure to look round me with 
more attention. I then found that my flatterers had 
very little power to relieve the languor of satiety, or 
recreate weariness, by varied amusement ; and there- 
fore endeavoured to enlarge the sphere of my plea-^ 
sures, and to try what satisfaction might be found in 
the society of men. I will not deny the mortification 
with which I perceived, that every man whose name 
I had heard mentioned with respect, received me witli 
a kind of tenderness, nearly bordering on compassion ; 
and that those whose reputation was not well esta- 
blished, thought it necessary to justify their underr 
standings, by treating me with contempt. One of 
these witlings elevated his crest, by asking me in a 
ftill coffee-house the price of patches ; and another 
whispered that he wondered why miss Frisk did not 
keep me that afternoon to watch her squirrel. 

When I found myself thus hunted from all mas^ 
euline eonversafion by those who were themselves 
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barely admitted, I returned to the ladies, and 
resolved to dedicate my life to their service and 
their pleasure. But I find that I have now lost my 
charms. Of those with whom I entered the gay 
world, some are married, some have retired, and 
some have so much changed their opinion, that they 
scarcely pay any regard to my civilities, if there is 
any other man in the place. The new flight of beau- 
ties to whom I have made my addresses, suffer me 
to pay the treat, and then titter with boys. So that 
I now find myself welcome only to a few grave ladies, 
who, unacquainted with all that gives either use or 
dignity to life, axe content to pass their hours be- 
tween their bed and their cards, without esteem firom 
the old, or revarence from the young. 

I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that I have rea- 
son to complain ; for surely the females ought to pay 
some regard to the age of him whose youth was passed 
in endeavours to please them. They that encourage 
folly in the boy, have no right to punish it in the 
man. Yet I find that, though they lavish their first 
fondness upon pertness and gaiety, they soon transfer 
their regard to other qualities, and ungratefully aban- 
don their adorers to dream out their last years in stu- 
pidity and contempt 

I am, &c. 

Flore NTULUS. 
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Numb. 110. Saturday, April 6, 1751. 

At nobisvita dtminum qucerentibus unum 
Lux iter est, et clam dies, et grmtia simplex^ 
Spem sequimw, gradimurquejide^fruvnmrquefutvris. 
Ad qua nofi veniunt prcesehtis gaudia vitce, , 

Nee currunt pariter capta, et capienda voluptas. 

Prude MTius. 

\ 

We through this maze of life one Lord obey ; 
Whose light and grace unerring, lead the way. 
f By hope and faith secure of future bliss, . 
Gladly the joys of present life we miss : 
For baffled mortals still attempt in vain, 
Present and future bliss at once to gain. F. Lewis. 

That to please the Lord and Father of the uni- 
verse, is the supreme interest of created and depen- 
dent beings, as it is easily proved, has been universally 
confessed ; and since all rational agents are conscious 
of having neglected or violated the duties prescribed 
to them, the fear of being rejected, or punished 
by God, has always burdened the human mind. 
The expiation of crimes, a^d renovation of the for- 
feited hopes of divine favour, therefore constitute a 
large part of every religion. 

The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or attifice 
and interest tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however they may sometimes reproach or de- 
grade humanity, at least shew the general consent of 
all ages and nations in their opinion of the pla- 
cability of the divine nature. That God will for- 
give, may, indeed, be established as the first and 
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fundamental truth of religion ; . tot, though the 
knowledge of his existence is the origin of philo* 
jsophy* yet, without the belief of his mercy, it would 
have little influence upon our moral conduct. There 
could be no prospect of enjoying the protection or 
regard of him, whom the least deviation from recti* 
tude made inexorable for ever ; and every man would 
naturally withdraw, his thoughts firdm the contem«> 
plation of a Creator, whom he must consider as a 
governor too pure to be pleased, and too severe to be 
pacified ; as an enemy infinitely wise, and infinitely 
powerful, whom he could neither deceive, ^s«ape, nor 
resist. 

Where there is no hope, there can be no endea- 
vour« A constant and unfailing obedience is above 
the reach of terrestrial diligence ; and therefore the 
progress of life could only have been the naturajl 
descent of negligent despair from crime to crime, had 
not the universal persuasion of forgiveness, to be ob- 
tained by proper means of reconciliation, recalled 
those to the paths of virtue whom their passions had 
solicited aside; and animated to new attempts, and 
firmer perseverance, those whom difficulty had dis* 
couraged, or negligence surprised. 

In times and regions so disjoined from each other, 
that there can scarcely be imagined any communis 
cation of sentiments either by commerce or tradition, 
has prevailed a general and uniform expectation of 
propitiating God by corporal austerities, of anticipat- 
ing his vengeance by voluntary inflictions, and appeas- 
ing his justice by a speedy and cheerful submission to 
a less penalty, when a ^eater is incurred. 
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Incorporated minds Mdll always feel some inclina- 
ti(m towards exterior acts and ritual observances. 
Ideas not represented by sensible objects are fleeting^ 
variable, and evanescent. We are not able to judge 
of the degree of conviction which operated at any 
particular time upon our own thoughts, but as it is re- 
corded bv «ome certain and definite effect. He that 
reviews his life in order to determine the probability 
of his acceptance with God, if he could once establish 
the necessary proportion between crimes and suffer- 
ings, might securely rest upon his performance of the 
expiation % but while safety remains the reward only 
of mental purity, he is always afraid lest he should 
decide too soon in his own favour ; lest he should not 
have felt the pangs of true contrition ; lest he should 
mistake satiety for detestation, or imagine that his 
passions are subdued when they are only sleeping. 

From this natural and reasonable diffidence arose^ 
in humble and timorous piety, a disposition to con- 
found penance with repentance, to repose on human 
determinations, and to receive from some judicial 
sentence the stated and regular assignment of recon- 
ciliatory pain. We are never willing to be without 
resource : we seek in the knowledge of others a suc- 
cour for our own ignorance, and are ready to trust 
any that will undertake to direct us when we have 
no confidence in ourselves. 

This- desire to ascertain by some outward marks 
the state of the soul, and this willingness to calm 
the conscience by some settled method, have pro- 
duced, as they are diversified in their effects by 
various tempers and principles, most of the disqui-i 
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sitions and rules, the doubts and solutions^ that have 
embarrassed the doctrine of repentance, and per- 
plexed tender and flexible minds with innumerable 
scruples concerning the necessary measures of sorrow, 
and adequate degrees of self-abhorrence; and these 
rules corrupted by fraud, or debased by credulity, 
have, by the common resiliency x)f the mind fronuone 
extreme to another, incited others to an open con- 
tempt of all subsidiary ordinances, all prudential 
caution, and the whole discipline of regulated piety» 

Repentance, however difficult to be practised, is, 
if it be explained without superstition, easily under- 
stood. Repentance is the relinquishment of any 
practice, from the conviction thai it has offended 
God. Sorrow and fear, and anxiety, are properly 
not parts, but adjuncts of repentance ; yet they are 
too closely connected with it to be easily separated ; 
for they not only mark its sincerity, but promote its 
^efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negligence or obsti- 
nacy, by which his safety or happiness in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re- 
tnprse. He who is fully convinced, that he suffers by 
liis own failure, can never forbear to trace back his 
miscarriage to its first cause, to image to himself a 
contrary behaviour, and to form involuntary resolu- 
tions against the like fault, even when he knows that 
he shall never again have the power of committing it. 
Danger, considered as imminent, naturally produces 
such trepidations of impatience as leave all human 
means of safety behind them : he that has once caught 
an alarm of terrour, is every moment seized withnse-i^ 
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less anxieties, adding one security to another, trem- 
bling with sudden doubts, and distracted by the 
perpetual occurrence of new expedients. If, therie- 
fore, he whose crimes have deprived him of the &your 
of God, can reflect upon his conduct without dis- 
turbance, or can at will banish the reflection jpf he 
who considers himself as suspended over the abyss of 
eternal perdition only by the thread of life, whidi 
must soon part by its own weakness, and which the 
wing of every minute may divide, can cast his eyes \ 
round him without shuddering with horrour, or pant- \ 
ing with security ; what can he judge of himself, but | 
that he is not yet awakened to sufficient conviction, ] 
since every loss is more lamented than the loss of the 
divine favour, and every danger more dreadful thaii 
the danger of final condemnation ? 

Retirement from the cares and pleasures of the 
world has been often recommended as useful to re- 
pentance. This at least is evident, that every one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and recollection are 
required on other occasions ; and surely the retro< 
spect of life, the disentanglement of actions compli* 
cated with innumerable circumstances, and difiused 
in various relations, the discovery of the primary 
movements of the heart, and the extirpation of lusts 
and appetites deeply rooted and widely spread, may 
be allowed to demand some secession from sport and 
noise, and business and folly. Some suspension of 
common afiairs, some pause of temporal pain and 
pleasure, is doubtless necessary to him that de- 
liberates for eternity, who is forming the only plan 
in which miscarriage cannot be repaired, and ex- 
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amining the (miy question in which mistake cannot 
be rectified. 

Austerities and mortifications are means by which 
the mind is invigorated and roused, by which the at- 
tractions of pleasure are interrupted, and the chains 
of sensuality are broken. It is observed by one of 
the fathers, that he who restrains himself* in the use 
of things law/ill, wiU never encroach upon things 
forbidden. Abstinence, if nothing more, is, at 
least, a cautious retreat from the utmost verge of 
permission, and confers that security which cannot 
be reasonably hoped by him that dares always to 
hover over the precipice of destruction, or delights to 
approach the pleasures which he knows it fatal to 
partake. Austerity is the proper antidote to indul- 
gence ; the diseases of mind as well as body are cured 
by contraries, and to contraries we should readily 
have recourse, if we dreaded guilt as we dread pain. 

The completion and sum of repentance is a 
change of life. That sorrow which dictates no cau- 
tion, that fear which does not quicken our escape, 
that austerity which fails to rectify our affections, 
are vain and unavailing. But sorrow and terrour 
must naturally precede reformation ; for what other 
cause can produce it? He, therefore, that feels 
himself alarmed by his conscience, anxious for the 
attainment of a better state, and afflicted by the 
memory of his past faults, may justly conclude, that 
the great work of repentance is begun, and hope by 
retirement and prayer, the natural and religious 
means of strengthening his conviction, to impress 
upon his mind such a sense of the divine^ .presence. 
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as may overpower the blandishments of secular de- 
lights, and enable him to advance from one d^ree 
of holiness to another, till death shall set him free 
from doubt and contest, misery and temptation. 

What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confess 
Humbly oiir faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite^ in sign 
Of sorrow unfeignM, and humiliation meek ? 
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Numb. 111. Tuesday, April 9f 1751. 

^poveiv ydp Si ra^ctc, ovk aV^aXcic. Sophoc. 

Disaster always waits on early wit. 

It has been observed, by long experience, that 
late springs produce the greatest plenty. The delay 
of blooms and fragrance, of verdure and breezes, is 
for the most part liberally recompensed by the exu- 
berance and fecundity of the ensuing seasons ; the 
blossoms which lie concealed till the year is advanced, 
and the sun is high, escape those chilling blasts, and 
nocturnal frosts, which are often fatal to early luxu- 
riance, prey upon the first smiles of vernal beauty, 
destroy the feeble principles of vegetable life, inter- 
eept the fruit in the gem, and beat down the flowers 
unopened to the ground. / 

I am afraid there is little hope of persuading the 
young and. sprightly part of my readers, upon whom 
the spring naturally forces my attention, to learn, 
from the great process of nature, the difference be- 
tween diligence and hurry, between speed and pre- 
cipitation ; to prosecute their designs with calm- 
ness, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
endeavour to find the lucky moment which they 
Qannot make. Youth is the time of enterprize and 
hope: having yet no occasion of comparing our 
force with any opposing power, we naturally form 
presumptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
obstruction and impediment will give way before us. 
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The first repulses rather inflame vehemence than 
teach prudence ; a brave and generous mind is long 
before it suspects its own weakness, or submits to sap 
the difficulties which it expected to subdue by storm. 
Before disappointments have enforced the dictates of 
philosophy, we believe it in our power to shorten the 
interval between the first cause and the last effect ; 
we laugh at the timorous delays of plodding indus- 
try. and fancy that, by increaring the fire, we can at 
pleasure accelerate the projection. 

At our entrance into the world, when health and 
vigour give us fair promises of time sufficient for the 
r^ular maturation of our schemes, and a long enjoy- 
ment of our acquisitions, we are eager to seize the 
present moment ; we pluck every gratification within 
our reach, without suffering it to ripen into perfec- 
tion, and crowd all the varieties of delight into a 
narrow compass ; but age seldom fails to change our 
conduct ; we grow negligent of time in proportion 
as we have less remaining, and suffer the last part of 
life to steal from us in languid preparations for future 
undertakings, or slow approaches to remote advan- 
tages, in weak hopes of some fortuitous occurrence, or 
drowsy equilibrations of undetermined counsel : whe- ' 
ther it be that the aged, having tasted the pleasures 
of man's condition, and found them delusive, be- 
come less anxious for their attainment ; or that he- 
quent miscarriages have depressed them to despair, 
and frozen them to inactivity ; or that death shodcs 
them more as it advances upon them, and they are 
a&aid to remind themselves of their decay, or to dis- 
cover to their own hearts that the time of trifling 
is past 
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A perpetual conflict with natural desires seems to 
be the lot of our present state. In youth we require 
something of the tardiness and frigidity of age ; and 
in age we must labour to recal the fire and impetuo^ 
sity of youth ; in youth we must learn to expect, and 
in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not easily 
to be borne at a time when every idea of gratification 
fires the blood, and flashes on the fancy ; when ihe 
heart is vacant to every fresh form of delight, and has 
no rival engagements to withdraw it from the impor- 
tunities of a new desire. Yet, since the fear of miss* 
ing what we seek must always be proportionable to 
the happiness expected from possessing it, the pas* 
sions, even in this tempestuous state, might be some- 
what modec^ted by frequent inc^ation of the mis- 
chief of te merit y, and the hazard o!* losing that which 
we endeavouf to seize before our time. 

He that too early aspires to honours, must resolve 
to encounter not only the opposition of interest, but 
the malignity of envy. He that is too eager to be 
rich, generally endangers his fortune in wild adven. 

« 

tures, and uncertain projects; and he that hastens 
too speedily to reputation, often raises his character 
by artifices and fallacies, decks himself in colours 
which quickly fade, or in plumes which accident may 
shake ofi^, or competition pluck away* 

The danger of early eminence has been extended 
by some, even to the gifts of nature ; and an opinion 
has been long conceived, that quickness of invention, 
accuracy of judgment, or extent of knowledge, ap- 
pearing before the usual time, presage a short life^ 
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Even those who are less inclined to form general 
conclusions, from instances which by their own na^ 
ture must be rare, have yet been inclined to pgo gnoB- 
ticate no suitable progress from the first sallies of ra- 
pid wits ; but have observed, that after a short effort 
they either loiter or faint, and suffer themselves to be 
surpassed by the even and regular perseverance of 
slower understandings. 

It frequently happens, that applause abates dili- 
gence. Whoever finds himself to have performed 
more than was demanded, will be contented to spare 
the labour of unnecessary performances, and sit dovm 
to enjoy at ease his superfluities of honour. He whom 
success has made confident of his abilities, quickly 
claims the privilege of negligence, and looks con- 
temptuously on the gradual advances of a rival, whom 
he imagines himself able to leave behind whenever he 
shall again summon his force to the contest. But 
long intervals of pleasure dissipate attention, and 
weaken constancy ; nor is it easy for him that has 
sunk from diligence into sloth, to rouse out of his 
lethargy, to recollect his notions, rekindle his curio- 
sity, and engage with his former ardour in the toils 
of study. 

Even that friendship which intends the reward of 
genius, too often tends to obstruct it. The pleasure 
of being caressed, distinguished, and admired, easily ■ 
seduces the student from literary solitude. He is 
ready to follow the call which summons him to hear 
his own praise, and which, perhaps, at once flatters 
his appetite with certainty of pleasures, and his am- 
bition with hopes of patronage; pleasures which he 
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oonoeives inexhaustible, and hopes which he has not 
yet learned to distrust. 

These evils, indeed, are by no means to be im- 
puted to jiature, or considered as inseparable from an 
early display of uncommon abilities. They may be 
certainly escaped by prudence and resolution, and 
mu8t*therefbre be recounted rather as consolations to 
those who are less liberally endowed, than as discou- 
ragements to such as are bom with uncommon quali- 
ties. Beauty is well known to draw after it the per- 
secutions of impertinence, to incite the artifices of 
envy, and to raise the flames of unlawful love ; yet, 
MQong the ladies whom prudence or modesty have 
made most eminent, who has ever complained of the 
inconveniencies of an amiable form ? or would have 
purchased safety by the loss of charms ? 

Neither grace of person, nor vigour of under- 
standing, are to be regarded otherwise than as bless- 
ings, as means of happiness indulged by the Supreme 
Bene&ctor; but the advantages of either may be 
lost by too much eagerness to obtain them. A thou- 
sand beauties in their first blossom, by an imprudent 

.. exposure to the open world, have suddenly withered 
at the blast of infamy ; and men who might have 
subjected new r^ons to the empire of learning, 
have been lured by the praise of their first produc- 

^\ions from academical retirement, and wasted their 
days in vice and dependance. The virgin who too 
soon aspires to celebrity and conquest, perishes by 
childish vanity, ignorant credulity, or guiltless indis- 
cretion. The genius who catches at laurels and pre- 
ferment before his time, mocks the hopes that he had 
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excited, and loses those years which might have been 
most usefully employed, the years of youth, of spirit, 
and vivacity. 

It is one of the innumerable absurdities gf pride, 
that we are never more impatient of direction, than 
in that part of life when we need it most ; we are iff 
haste to meet enemies whom we have not strength4p. 
overcome, and to undertake tasks which we cannoi^ 
perform: and as he that once miscarries does no^i 
easily persuade mankind to favour another attempt^' 
an ineffectual struggle for fame is often followed by 
perpetual obscurity. ft'-* 



Numb. 112. Saturday, April 13, 1751. 

In mea vesanas hahui dispendia vires, 

Et valui pcenas fortis in ipse meas. Ovip. 

Of strength pernicious to myself I boast ; 

The pow'rs I have were giv'n me to my cost. F. Lewis. 

We are taught by Celsus, that health is best 
preserved by avoiding settled habits of life, and 
deviating sometimes into slight aberrations firom 
the laws of medicine; by varying the proportions 
of food and exercise, interrupting the successions 
of rest and labour, and mingling hardships with in-* 
dulgence. The body, long accustomed to stated 
quantities and uniform periods, is disordered by the 
smallest irregularity; and since we cannot adjust 
every day by the balance or barometer, it is fit 
sometimes to depart from rigid accuracy, that we 
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may be able to comply with necessary affairs, or 
strong inclinations. He that too long observes nice 
punctualities, condemns himself to voluntary imbe- 
cility, and will not long escape the miseries of disease. 
The same laxity of regimen is equally necessary to 
intellectual health, and to a perpetual susceptibility 
of occasional pleasure. Long confinement to the 
mme company which perhaps similitude of taste 
Jhrought first together, quickly contracts the facul- 
ties, and makes a thousand things offensive that are 
in themselves indifferent ; a man accustomed to hear 

y0 -.wnly the echo of his own sentiments, soon bars all the 
"tiDmmon avenues of delight, and has no part in the 
general gratifications of mankind. 

In things which are not immediately subject tOjt 
religious or moral consideration, it is dangerous tO/ I 
be too long or too rigidly in the right. Sensibility ' 
^ay, by an incessant attention to elegance and pro- 
priety, be quickened to a tenderness inconsistent 
with the condition of humanity, irritable by the 
smallest asperity, and vulnerable by the gentlest 
touch. He that pleases himself too much with mi- 

^ uute exactness, and submits to endure nothing in 
accommodations, attendance, or address, below the 
point of perfection, will, whenever he enters the 
crowd of life, be harassed with innumerable dis- 
' tresses, from which those who have not in the same 
manner increased their sensations find no disturb- 
an(^. His exotick softness will shrink at the coarse- 
ness of vulgar felicity, like a plant transplanted to 
northern nurseries, from the dews and sunshine of 
the tropical regions. 
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ThCTe will always be a wide interval between prac- 
tical and ideal excellence ; and^ therefore, if we allow 
not ourselves to be satisfied while we can perceive 
any errour or defect, we must refer our hopes of ease 
to some other period of existence. It is well known, 
that, exposed to a microscope, the smoothest polish of 
the most solid bodies discovers cavities and promi*- 
nences ; and that the softest bloom of roseate virgii^ 
nity repels the eye with excrescences and discoliHfiir 
tions. The perceptions as well as the senses may bi 
improved to our own disquiet, and we may, by diK- 
gent cultivation of the powers of dislike, raise in timtt^ 
an artificial fastidiousness, which shall fill the ima^^^ 
nation with phantoms of turpitude, shew us the naked 
skeleton of every delight, and present us only with 
the pains of pleasure, and the deformities of beauty. 

Peevishness, indeed, would perhaps very little 
disturb the peace of mankind, were it always tk^ 
consequence of superfluous delicacy; for it is tb^ 
privil^e only of deep reflection, or lively fancy, to 
destroy happiness by art and refinement. But by 
continual indulgence of a particular humour, or by 
long enjoyment of undisputed superiority, the dull ^ 
and thoughtless may likewise acquire the power of 
tormenting themselves and others, and become sufli- 
ciently ridiculous or hateful to those who are within 
sight of their conduct, or reach of their influence. 

They that have grown old in a single state are 
generally found to be morose, fretful, and captious ; 
tenacious of their own practices and maxims ; soon 
offended by contradiction'or n^ligence ; and impa- 
tient of any association, but with those that will 
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watch their nod, and submit themselves to unli- 
mited authority. Such is the effect of having lived 
without the necessity of consulting any inclination 
but their own. 

The irascibility of this class of tyrants is generally 
exerted upon petty provocations, such as are incident 
to understandings not far extended beyond the in- 
irtancts of animal life ; but, unhappily, he that fixes 
his Attention on things always before him, will nette 
jhave long cessations of anger. There are many ve- 
terans of luxury upon whom every noon brings a pa- 
roxysm of violence, fiiry, and execration ; they never 
-flit down to their dinner without finding the meat 
«o injudiciously bought, or so unskilfully dressed, 
such blunders in the seasoning, or such improprieties 
in the sauce, as can scarcely be expiated without 
blood; and, in the transports of resentment, make 
very little distinction between guilt and innocence, 
but let fly their menaces, or growl out their discon- 
tent, upon all whom fortune exposes to the storm. 

It is not easy to imagine a more unhappy condi- 
tion than that of dependance on a peevish man. In 
every other state of inferiority the certainty of pleas- 
ing is perpetually increased by a fuller knowledge of 
our duty ; and kindness and confidence are strength- 
ened by every new act of trust, and proof of fidelity. 
But peevishness sacrifices to a momentary offence 
the obsequiousness or usefulness of half a life, and, 
as more is performed, increases her exactions. 

Chrysalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired 
into the country ; and, having a brother burdened by 
the number of his children, adopted one of his sons. 
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to the direction of the wind, and loses all that con«> 
stancy and equanimity which constitute the chief 
praise of a wise man. 

* The province of prudence lies between the greateist 
things and the least; some surpass our power by 
their magnitude, and some escape our notice by their 
number and their frequency. But the indispensable bi^ 
siness of life wiU afford sufficient exercise to every un. 
derstanding ; and such is the limitation of the humiui 
powers, that by attention to trifles we must let thingf 
of importance pass unobserved : when we examine a 
mite with a glass, we see nothing but a mite. 

That it is every man's interest to be pleased, will 

need little proof: that it is his interest to please 

others, experience will inform him*, It is therefore 

not less necessary to happiness than to virtue, that 

1 he rid his mind of passions which make him uneasy 

J I to himself, and hateful to the world, which enchidii 

^ his intellects, and obstruct his improvement. 
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Numb. lis. Tuesday, AprU 1(k 1751. 

6\ranpw, P^siJ^mmt^ dmcis f 



qua T i s ipkomCy fmibus cxvgitmrt coUUni^^ Jcv« 

A sober man like thee lo change his li^! 

What fury would possess thee with a wile f Dutniui* 

TO THE RAMBLER* 
SIR, 

I KNOW not whether it is always a proof of iii« 
nooence to treat censure with contempt We owe 
so much reverence to the wisdom of mankind, as 
justly to wish, that our own opinion of our merit 
may he ratified hy the concurrence of other suf- 
frages ; and since guilt and in&my must have the 
same effect upon intelligencies unahle to pierce be- 
yond external appearance, and influenced often rather 
hy example than precept, we are obliged to refute a 
false charge, lest we should countenance the crime 
which we have never committed. To turn away 
from an accusation with supercilious silence, is equally 
in the power of him that is hardened by villainy, and 
inspirited hy innocence. The wall of brass which 
Horace erects upon a clear conscience, may be some- 
times raised by impudence or power ; and we should 
always wish to preserve the dignity of virtue by 
adorning her with graces which wickedness cannot 
assume. 

For this reason I have determined no longer to 
endure, with either patient or sullen resignation, a 
reproach, which is, at least in my opinion, unjust ; 
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but will lay my case honestly before you, that you or 
your readers may at length decide it. 

Whether you will be able to preserve your boasted 
impartiality, when you hear, that I am considered as 
an adversary by half the female world, you may 
surely pardon me for doubting, notwithstanding the 
veneration to which you may imagine yourself en- 
titled by your age, your learning, your abstraction, 
or your virtue. Beauty, Mr. Rambler, has often 
overpowered the resolutions of the firm, and the rea- 
sonings of the wise, roused the old to sensibility, and 
subdued the rigorous to softness. 

I am one of those unhappy beings, who have been 
marked out as husbands for many different women, 
and deliberated a hundred times on the brink of ma- 
trimony. I have discussed all the nuptial prelimina- 
ries so often, that I can repeat the forms in which 
jointures are settled, pin-money secured, and provi- 
sions for younger children ascertained ; but am at 
last doomed by general consent to everlasting soli- 
tude, and excluded by an irreversable decree from all 
hopes of connubial felicity. I am pointed out by 
every mother, as a man whose visits cannot be ad- 
mitted without reproach ; who raises hopes only to 
embitter disappointment, and makes offers only to 
seduce girls into a waste of that part of life, in which 
they might gain advantageous matches, and become 
mistresses and mothers. 

I hope you will think, that some part of this penal 
severity may justly be remitted, when I inform jrou, 
that I never yet professed love to a woman with- 
out sincere intentions of marriage; that I have 
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never oontinued an appearance of intimacy from the 
hour that my inclination changed^ but to presenre 
ber whom I was leaving from tlie shock of abrupt- 
nessy or the ignominy of contempt; that I always 
endeavoured to give the ladies an opportunity of seem- 
ing to discard me ; and that I never forsook a mistress 
for larger fortune, or brighter beauty, but because I 
discovered some irr^ularity in her conduct, or some 
depravity in her mind; not because I was charmed 
by another, but because I was offended by herself* 

I was very early tired of that succession of amuse- 
ments by which the thoughts of most young men are 
Jdissipated, and had not long glittered in the splen- 
dour of an ample patrimony before I wished for the 
calm of domestick happiness. Youth is naturally de- 
lighted with sprightliness and ardour, and therefore I 
breathed out the sighs of my iBrst affection at the feet 
of the gay^ the sparkling, the vivacious Ferocula. I 
fancied to myself a perpetual source of happiness in 
wit never exhausted, and spirit never depressed; 
looked vnth veneration on her readiness of expedients, 
contempt of difficulty, assurance of address, and 
promptitude of reply ; considered her as exempt by 
sbme prerogative of nature from the weakness and 
timidity of female minds ; and congratulated myself 
upon a companion superior to all common troubles 
and embarrassments. I was, indeed, somewhat dis- 
turbed by the unshaken perseverance vnth which she 
•enforced her demands of an unreasonable settlement; 
yet I should have consented to pass my life in union 
vnth her, had not my curiosity led me to a crowd 
gathered in the street, where I found Ferocula, in 
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the presence of hnndreds, disputing for six^penoe 
with a chairman. I saw her in so little need of as* 
sistance, that it was no breach of the laws of chivalry 
to forbear interposition, and I spared myself the 
shame of owning her acquaintance. I forgot some 
point of ceremony at our next interview, and soon 
provoked her to forbid me her presence. 

My next attempt was upon a lady of great emi* 
nence for learning and philosophy. I had frequently 
observed the barrenness and uniformity of connu- 
bial conversation, and therefore thought highly of 
my own prudence and discernment, when I selected 
from a multitude of wealthy beauties, the deep-read 
Misothea, who declared herself the inexorable 
enemy of ignorant pertness, and puerile levity; 
and scarcely condescended to make tea, but for 
the linguist, the geometrician, the astronomer, or 
the poet. The queen of the Amazons was only to 
be gained by the hero who could conquer her in 
single combat; and Misothea's heart was only to 
Uess the scholar who could overpower her by dis- 
putation. Amidst the fondest transports of court- 
ship she could call for a definition of terms, and 
treated every argimient with contempt that could 
not be reduced to regular syllogism. You may 
casUy imagine, that I wished this courtship at am 
end; but when I desired her to shorten my tor- 
ments, and fix the day of my felicity, we were led 
into a long conversation, in which Misothea endea- 
voured to demonstrate the folly of attributing 
choice and self-direction to any human being. It 
was not difficult to discover the danger of commit^ 
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ting myself for ever to the anns of one who might at 
any time mistake the dictates of passion, or the calls 
of appetite, for the decree of fate ; or consider cuckol- 
dom as necessary to the general system, as a link in 
the everlasting chain of successive causes. I there- 
fore told her, that destiny had ordained us to part, 
and that nothing should have torn me from her but 
the talons of necessity. 

I then solicited the regard of the calm, the pru- 
dent, the economical Sophronia, a lady who consi- 
dered wit as dangerous, and learning as superfluous, 
and thought that the woman who kept her house 
dean, and her accounts exact, took receipts for every 
payment, and could find them at a sudden call, in- 
quired nicely after the condition of the tenants, iread 
the price of stocks once a-week, and purchased every 
thing at the best market, could want no accomplish- 
ments necessary to the happiness of a wise man. She 
discoursed with great solemnity on the care and vigi- 
lance which the superintendance of a family demands; 
observed how many were ruined by confidence in 
servants; and told me, that she never expected 
honesty but from a strong chest, and that the best 
storekeeper was the mistress's eye. Many such orsi^ 
des of generosity she uttered, and made every day 
new improvements in her schemes for the regulation 
of her servants, and the distribution of her time. 1 
was convinced that, whatever I might sufiPer from 
Sophronia, I should escape poverty ; and we there- 
fore proceeded to adjust the settlements acccmling to 
her own rule, ^ir and softly. But one morning 
her maid came to me in tears to intreat my interest 
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for a reconciliation with her mistress, who had turned 
her out at night for breaking six teeth in a tortoise- 
shell comb ; she had attended her lady from a distant 
province, and having not lived long enough to savjB 
much money, was destitute among strangers, and, 
though of a good family, in danger of perishing in the 
streets, or of being compelled by hunger to prostitu- 
tion, I made no scruple of promising to restore her ; 
but upon my first application to Sophronia, was 
answered with an air which called for approbation, 
that if she neglected her own affairs, I might suspect 
her of neglecting mine ; that the comb stood her in 
three half-crowns ; that no servant should wrong her 
twice ; and that indeed she took the first opportunity 
of parting with Phillida, because, though she was 
honest, her constitution was bad, and she thought her 
very likely to fall sick. Of our conference I need not 
tell you the effect ; it surely may be forgiven me, if on 
this occasion I forgot the decency of common forms. 

From two more ladies I was disengaged by .find- 
ing, that they entertained my rivals at the same 
time, and determined their choice by the liberality 
of our settlements. Another I thought myself jus- 
tified in forsaking, because she gave my attorney a 
bribe to favour her in the bargain ; another because 
1 could never soften her to tenderness, till she heard 
that most of my family had died young ; and ano- 
ther, because, to increase her fortune by expectations, 
she represented her sister as languishing and con- 
sumptive. 

I shall in another letter give the remaining part 
of my history of courtship, I presume that I should 
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hitherto have injured the majesty of female virtue, 
had I not hoped to transfer my affection to higher 
merit. 

I am, &c. 

Hymenjbus. 



Numb. 114. Saturday, April 20, 1751. 

Audif 



Nulla unqttam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est. Juv. 
— : — ^^VJien man's life is in debate, 



The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. Dry den. 

Power and superiority are so flattering and de- 
lightful, that, fraught with temptation aqd exposed to 
danger as they are, scarcely any virtue is so cautious, 
or any prudence so timorous, as to decline them. 
Even those that have most reverencje for the laws of 
right, are pleased with shewing that not fear, but 
choice, regulates their behaviour; and would be 
thought to comply, rather than obey. We love to 
overlook the boundaries which we do not wish to pass ; 
and, as the Roman satirist remarks, he that has no 
design to take the life of another, is yet glad to have 
it in his hands. 

From the same principle, tending yet more to 
degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the desire of 
investing lawfiil authority with terrour, and govern- 
ing by force rather than persuasion. Pride is un- 
willing to believe the necessity of assigning any other 
reason than her own will ; and would rather maintain 
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the most equitable daims by violence and penalties, 
than descend from the dignity of command to dis*- 
pute and expostulation. 

It may, I think, be suspected, that this political 
arrogance has sometimes found its way into legisla- 
tive assemblies, ai^d. mingled with deliberations upon 
property and life, j A slight perusal of the laws by 
which the measures of vindictive and coercive justice 
are established, will discover so many disproportions 
between crimes and pimishments, such capricious 
distinctions of guilt, and such confusion of remissness 
and severity, as can scarcely be believed to have been 
produced by publid^ wisdom, sincerely ani calmly 
studious of pubUc^i;, happiness. . 

The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave 
relates, that he never saw a criminal dragged to 
execution without asking himself '^ Who knows 
whether this man is not less culpable than me ?" Ob 
the days when the prisons of this city are emptied 
into the grave, let every spectator of the dreadful 
procession put the same question to his own heart. 
Few among those that crowd in thousands to the 
legal massacre^ and look with carelessness, perhaps 
with triumph, on the utmost exacerbations of human 
misery, would then be able to return without hornmt 
and dejection. For, who can congratulate himself 
upon a life passed without some act more mischievous 
to the peace or prosperity of others, than the theft of 
a piece of money ? 

It has been always the practice, when any par- 
ticular species of robbery becomes prevalent and 
oiHrnnon, to endeavour its suppression by capital 
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denunciatioiis. Thus one generatiGD of malefiictais 
is amuDonly cut off, and their successors are frighted 
into new expedients; the art of thievery is augmented 
with greater variety of fiaud» and subtiliaed to h!)^her 
degrees of dexterity, and more occult methods of con-^ 
▼eyance. The kw then renews the pursuit in the 
heat of anger, and overtakes the offender again with 
death. By this practice, capital inflictions are mul- 
tiplied, and crimes, very differoaitin their degrees of 
enormity, are equally subjected to the severest pu« 
nishment that man has the pow^r of exercising upon 
man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to estimate 
the malignity of an offence, not merely by the loss or 
pain which single acts may produce, but by the gene- 
ral alarm and anxiety arising from the fear of mis- 
chief, and insecurity of possession : he therefore ex- 
ercises the right which societies are supposed to have 
over the lives of those that compose them» not simply 
to punish a transgression, but to maintain order» and 
preserve quiet ; he enforces those laws with severity 
that are most in danger of violation, as the comman- 
der of a garrison doubles the guard on that side whicli 
is threatened by the enemy. 

This method has been long tried, but tried with so 
little success, that rapine and violence are hourly in- 
creasing, yet few seem willing to despair of its cfficacyi 
and of those who employ their speculations upon the 
present corruption of the people, some propose the in- 
troduction of more horrid, lingering^ and terrifick pu- 
nishments ; some are inclined to accelerate the execu- 
tions; some to discourage pardons; and all seem to 
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think tliat lenity lias given confidence to wickedness, 
and that wc can only be rescued from the talons of 
robbery by inflexible rigour, and sanguinary justice. 

Yet since the right of setting an uncertain and 
arbitrary value upon life has been disputed, and since 
experience of past times gives us little reason to hope 
that any reformation will be effected by a periodical 
havock of our fellow-beings, perhaps it will not be 
useless to consider what consequences might arise 
from relaxations of the law, and a more rational and 
equitable adaptation of penalties to offences. 

Death is, as one of the ancients observes, to twv 
0ii/3f/aw)' ^iififpi^raTor, of drcodful thing.<i the most 
dreadful; an evil, beyond which nothing can be 
threatened by sublunary power, or feared from hnman 
enmity or vengeance. This terror should, therefore, 
be reserved as the last resort of authority, as the 
strongest and most operative of prohibitory sanctions, 
and placed before the treasure of life, to guard from 
invasion what cannot be restored. To equal robbery 
with murder is to reduce murder to robbery, to con- 
found in common minds the gradations of iniquity, 
and incite the commission of a gieater crime to 
prevent the detection of a less. If only murder 
were punished with death, very few robbers would 
stain their hands in blood ; but when, by the last 
act of cruelty, no new danger is incurred, and greater 
security may be obtained, upon what principle shall 
we bid them forbear ? 

It may be urged, that the sentence is often miti- 
gated to simple robbery ; but surely this is to con- 
fess that our laws are unreasonable in our own 
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opinion ; and, indeed, it may be observed, that all 
but murderers have, at their last hour, the common 
sensations of mankind pleading in their favour. 

From this conviction of the inequality of the pu- 
nishment to the offence, proceeds the frequent solici- 
tation of pardons. Thfiy who would rejoice at the 
correction of a thief, are yet shocked at the thought 
of destroying him. His crime shrinks to nothing, 
compared with his misery ; and severity defeats itself 
by exciting pity. 

The gibbet, indeed, certainly disables those who 
die upon it from infesting the community ; but their 
death seems not to contribute more to the reforma- 
tion of their associates, than any other method of 
separation. A thief seldom passes much of his time 
in recollection or anticipation, but from robbery 
hastens to riot, and from riot to robbery ; nor, when 
the grave closes on his companion, has any other 
care than to find another. 

The frequency of capital punishments, therefore, 
r^ely hinders the commission of a crime^ but natu- 
rally and commonly prevents its detection, and is, if 
we proceed only upon prudential principles, chiefly 
for that reason to be avoided. Whatever may be 
urged by casuists or politicians, the greater part of 
mankind, as they can never think that to pick the 
pocket and to pierce the heart is equally criminal, 
will scarcely believe that two malefactors so different 
in guilt can be justly doomed to the same punish- 
ment : nor is the necessity of submitting the con- 
science to human laws so plainly evinced, so clearly 
stated, or so generally allowed, but that the pious, 
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the tender, and the just, will always scruple to con- 
cnr with the community in an act which their private 
judgment cannot approve. 

He who knows not how often rigorous laws pro- 
duce total impunity, and how many crimes are con- 
cealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the offender 
to that state in which there is no repentance, has 
conversed very little with mankind. And whatever 
epithets of reproach or contempt this compassion may 
incur from those who confound cruelty with firmness, 
I know not whether any wise man would wish it less 
powerful, or less extensive. 

If those whom the wisdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detected in their rudiments 
of robbery, they might, by proper discipline and use- 
ful labour, have been disentangled from their habits, 
they might have escaped all the temptation to subse- 
quent crimes, and passed their days in reparation 
and penitence; and detected they might all have 
been, had the prosecutors been certain that their 
lives would have been spared. I believe, every thief 
will confess, that he has been more than once seized 
and dismissed ; and that he has sometimes ventured 
upon capital crimes, because he knew, that those 
whom he injured would rather connive at his escape, 
than cloud their minds with the horrors of his death. 

All laws against wickedness are ineffectual, un- 
less some will inform, and some will prosecute; but 
till we mitigate the penalties for mere violations 
of property, information will always be hated, and 
prosecution dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of punishing a 
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slight injury with death ; especially when he remem- 
bers that the thief might have procured safety by 
another crime, from which he was restrained only by 
his remaining virtue. 

The obligations to assist the exercise of publick 
justice are indeed strong ; but they will certainly be 
overpowered by tenderness for life. What is pu- 
nished with severity contrary to our ideas of adequate 
retribution, will be seldom discovered; and multi- 
tudes will be suffered to advance from crime to crime, 
till they deserve death, because, if they had been 
sooner prosecuted, they would have suffered death 
before they deserved it. 

This scheme of invigorating the laws by relaxa- 
tion, and extirpating wickedness by lenity, is so re- 
mote from common practice, that I might reasonably 
fear to expose it to the publick, could it be supported 
only by my own observations : I shall, therefore, by 
ascribing it to its author. Sir Thomas More, endea^ 
vour to procure it that attention, which I wish al- 
ways paid to prudence, to justice, and to metcy. 
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Numb. 115. Tuesday, April S,S, 1751. 

Qucedam parva quidem, sed iion toleranda maritis, Juv. 
Some faults, though small, intolerable grow. Daydsn. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I SIT down, in pursuance of my late engagement, 
to recount the remaining part of the adventures that 
befel me in my long quest of conjugal felicity, which, 
though I have not yet been so happy as to obtain 
it, I have at least endeavoured to deserve by un- 
wearied diligence, without suffering from repeated 
disappointments any abatement of my hope, or re- 
pression of my activity. 

You must have observed in the world a species of 
mortals who employ themselves in promoting matri- 
mony, and without any visible motive of interest or 
vanity, without any discoverable impulse of malice 
or benevolence, without any reason, but that they 
want objects of attention and topicks of conversa- 
tion, are incessantly busy in procuring wives and 
husbands. They fill the ears of every single man 
and woman with some convenient match ; and when 
they are informed of your age and fortune, offer a 
partner for life with the same readiness, and the 
same indifference, as a salesman, when he has taken 
measure by his eye, fits his customer with a coat. 

It might be expected that they should soon be 
discouraged from this ofiicious interposition by re- 
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sentment or contempt ; and that every man should 
determine the choice on which so much of his happi- 
ness must depend, by his own judgment and observa- 
tion: yet it happens, that as these proposals are 
generally made with a shew of kindness, they seldom 
provoke anger, but are at worst heard with patience, 
and forgotten. They influence weak minds to ap- 
probation; for many are sure to find in a new 
acquaintance, whatever qualities report has taught 
them to expect; and in more powerful and active 
understandings they excite curiosity, and sometimes, 
by a lucky chance, bring persons of similar tempers 
within the attraction of each other. 

I was known to possess a fortune, and to want a 
wife ; and therefore was frequently attended by these 
hymeneal solicitors, with whose importunity I was 
tsometimes diverted, and sometimes perplexed; for 
they contended for me as vultures for a carcase ; each 
employing all his eloquence, and all his artifices, to 
enforce and promote his own scheme, from the suc- 
cess of which he was to receive no other advantage 
than the pleasure of defeating others equally eager, 
and equally industrious. 

An invitation to sup with one of those busy friends, 
made me, by a concerted chance, acquainted with 
Camilla, by whom it was expected that I should be 
suddenly and irresistibly enslaved. The lady, whom 
the same kindness had brought without her own con- 
currence into the lists of love, seemed to think me at 
least worthy of the honour of captivity ; and exerted 
the power, both of her eyes and wit, with so much art 
and spirit, that though I had been too often deceived 
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by appearances to devote myself irrevocably at the first 
interview, yet I could not suppress some raptures of 
admiration, and flutters of desire. I was easily per- 
suaded to make nearer approaches; but soon disco- 
vered, that an union with Camilla was not much to be 
wished. Camilla professed a boundless contempt for 
the folly, levity, ignorance, and impertinence of her 
own sex; and very frequently expressed her wonder 
that men of learning or experience could submit to 
trifle away life with beings incapable of solid thought. 
In inixed companies, she always associated with the 
men, and declared her satisfaction when the ladies 
retired. If any short excursion into the country was 
proposed, she commonly insisted upon the exclusion 
of women from the party ; because, where they were 
admitted, the time was wasted in frothy compliments, 
weak indulgences, and idle ceremonies. To shew the 
greatness of her mind, she avoided all compliance 
with the fashion ; and to boast the profrmdity of her 
knowledge, mistook the various textures of silk, con- 
founded tabbies with damasks, and sent for ribands 
by wrong names. She despised the commerce of 
stated visits, a farce of empty form without instruc- 
tion ; and congratulated herself, that she never learned 
to write message cards. She often applauded the 
noble sentiment of Plato, who rejoiced that he was 
bom a man rather than a woman ; proclaimed her 
approbation of Swift's opinion, that women are only 
a higher species of monkies ; and confessed, that when 
she considered the behaviour, or heard the conversa- 
tion, of her sex, she could not but forgive the Turks 
for suspecting them to want souls. 
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It was the joy and pride of Camilla to have pro- 
voked, by this insolence, all the rage of hatred, and 
all the persecutions of calumny; nor was she ever 
more elevated mth her own superiority, than when 
she .talked of female anger, and female cunning. 
Well, says she, has nature provided that such viru- 
lence should he disabled by folly, and such cruelty be 
restrained by impotence. 

Camilla doubtless expected, that what she lost on 
one side, she should gain on the other; and imagined 
that every male heart would be open to a lady, who 
made such generous advances to the borders of viri- 
Uty. But man, ungrateful man, instead of springing 
forward to meet her, shrunk back at her appoach. 
She was persecuted by the ladies as a deserter, and 
at best received by the men only as a fugitive. I, for 
my part, amused myself awhile with her fopperies, 
but novelty soon gave way to detestation, for nothing 
out of the common order of nature can be long borne. 
I had no inclination to a wife who had the rugged- 
ness of a man without his force, and the ignorance of 
a woman without her softness ; nor could I think my 
quiet and honour to be entrusted to such audacious 
virtue as was hourly courting danger, and soliciting 
assault. 

My next mistress was Nitella, a lady of gentle 
mien, and soft voice, always speaking to approve, 
and ready to receive direction from those with 
whom chance had brought her into company. In 
Nitella I promised myself an easy fnend, with 
whom I might loiter away the day without disturb- 
ance or altercation. I therefore soon resolved to ad« 
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dress her, but was discouraged from prosecuting my 
courtship, by observing, that her apartments were 
superstitiously r^ular ; and that, unless she had no- 
tice of my visit, she was never to be seen. There is 
a kind of anxious cleanliness which I have always 
noted as the characteristick of a slattern ; it is the 
superfluous scrupulosity of guilt, dreading discovery, 
and shunning suspicion : it is the violence of an effott 
against habit, which, being impelled by external mo- 
tives, cannot stop at the middle point. 

Nitella was always tricked out rather with nicety 
than elegance; and seldom could forbear to dis- 
cover, by her uneasiness and constraint, that her at- 
tention was burdened, and her imagination engross- 
ed : I therefore concluded, that being only occasion- 
ally and ambitiously dressed, she was not famili- 
arized to her own ornaments. There are so many 
competitors for the fame of cleanliness, that it is not 
hard to gain information of those that fail, from those 
that desire to excel : I quickly found, that Nitella 
passed her time between finery and dirt; and was 
always in a wrapper, nightcap^ and slippers, when 
she was not decorated for immediate show. 

I was then led by my evil destiny to Charybdis, 
who never neglected an opportunity of seizing a new 
prey when it came within her reach. I thought my- 
self quickly made happy by permission to attend 
her to publick places ; and pleased my own vanity 
with imagining the envy which I should raise in a 
thousand hearts, by appearing as the acknowledged 
favourite of Charybdis. She soon after hinted her 
intention to take a ramble for a fortnight, into a 
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part of the kingdom which she had never seen. I 
solicited the happiness of accompanying her, which, 
after a short reluctance, was indulged me. She had 
no other curiosity on her journey, than after all pos- 
sible means of expence ; and was every moment 
taking occasion to mention some delicacy, which I 
knew it my duty upon such notices to procure. 

After our return, being now more familiar, she 
told me, whenever we met, of some new diversion ; 
at night she had notice of a charming company that 
would breakfast in the gardens ; and in the morning 
had been informed of some new song in the opera, 
some new dress at the playhouse, or some performer 
at a concert whom she longed to hear. Her intel- 
ligence was such, that there never was a show, 
to which she did not summon me on the second 
day ; and as she hated a crowd, and could not go 
alone, I was obliged to attend at some intermediate 
hour, and pay the price of a whole company. When 
we passed the streets, she was often charmed with 
some trinket in the toyshops; and from moderate 
desires of seals and snuff-boxes^ rose, by degrees, to 
gold and diamonds. I now began to find the smile 
of Charybdis too costly for a private purse, and added 
one more to six and forty lovers, whose fortune and 
patience her rapacity had exhausted. 

Imperia then took possession of my affections; 
but kept them only for a short time. She had newly 
inherited a large fortune, and having spent the 
early part of her life in the perusal of romances, 
brought with her into the gay world all the pride 
of Cleopatra ; expected nothing less than vows. 
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altars, and sacrifices; and thought her charms dis* 
honoured, and her power infrii^ged, by the softest 
opposition to her sentiments, or the smallest trans- 
gression of her commands. Time might indeed cure 
this species of pride in a mind not naturally undis- 
ceming, and vitiated only by false representations ; 
but the operations of time are slow ; and I therefore 
left her to grow wise at leisure, or to continue in 
error at her own expence. 

Thus I have hitherto, in spite of myself, passed 
my life in frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, often 
tell me, that I flatter my imagination with higher 
hopes than human nature can gratify ; that I dresQ 
up an ideal charmer in all the radiance of perfection, 
and then enter the world to look for the same excel- 
lence in corporeal beauty. But surely, Mr. Kam- 
bier, it is not madness to hope for some terrestrial 
jUidy unstained by the spots which I have been de- 
scribing ; at least I am resolved to pursue my search ; 
for I am so far from thinking meanly of marriage, 
that I believe it able to afford the highest happiness 
decreed to our present state ; and if, after all these 
miscarriages, I find a woman that fills up my expec- 
tation, you shall hear once more from. 

Yours, &c. 

Hymknjeus. 
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Numb. 116. Satueday, AprU 27, 1751. 

Optat ephippia bos piger ; optat arare cahallus, HoR. 

Thus the slow ox would gaudy trappings claim ; 

The sprightly horse would plough Francis. 

TO THE BAMBLEB. 
SIB, 

I WAS the second son of a country gentleman by 
the daughter of a wealthy citizen of London. My 
father having by his marriage freed the estate from a 
heavy mortgage, and paid his sisters their portions, 
thought himself discharged from all obligation to 
further thought, and entitled* to spend the rest of his 
life in rural pleasures. He therefore spared nothing 
tiiat might contribute to the completion of his felicity; 
he procured the best guns and horses that the king- 
dom could supply, paid large salaries to his groom and 
huntsman, and became the envy of the country for 
the discipline of his hounds. But, above all his other 
attainments, he was eminent for a breed of pointers 
and setting-dogs, which by long and vigilant culti- 
vation he had so much improved, that not a partridge 
or heathcock could rest in security, and game of what- 
ever species that dared to light upon his manor, was 
beaten down by his shot, or covered with his nets. 

My elder brother was very early initiated in the 
chace, and, at an age when other boys are creeping 
like snails unwillingly to school^ he could wind the 
horn, beat the bushes, bound over hedges, and swim 
rivers. When the huntsman one day broke his leg. 
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he supplied his place with equal ahilities, and came 
home with the scut in his hat, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the whole village. I heing either delicate or 
timorous, less desirous of honour, or less capable of 
sylvan heroism, was always the favourite of my mo- 
ther ; because I kept my coat clean, and my com- 
plexion free from freckles, and did not come home, 
like my brother, mired and tanned, nor carry com in 
my hat to the horse, nor bring dui;y curs into the 
parlour. 

My mother had not been taught to amuse herself 
with books, and being much inclined to despise the 
ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, dis- 
dained to learn their sentiments or conversation, and 
had made no addition to the notions which she had 
brought from the precincts of ComhiU. She was, 
therefore, always recounting the glories of the city ;. 
enumerating the succession of mayors ; celebrating 
the magnificence of the banquets at Guildhall ; and 
relating the civilities paid her at the companies' feasts 
by men of whom some are now made aldermen, some 
have fined for sheriffs, and none are worth less than 
forty thousand pounds. She frequently displayed 
her father's greatness ; told of the large bills which 
he had paid at sight ; of the sums for which his word 
would pass upon the Exchange; the heaps of gold 
which he used on Saturday night to toss about with 
a shovel; the extent of his warehouse, and the 
strength of his doors ; and when she relaxed her ima- 
gination with lower subjects, described the furniture 
of their country-housQ, or repeated the wit ^of the 
clerks and porters. 
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By these narratives I was fired with the splendour 
and dignity of London, and of trade. I therefore de- 
voted myself to a shop, and warmed my imagination 
from year to year with inquiries about the privileges 
of a freeman, the power of the common council, the 
dignity of a wholesale dealer, and the grandeur of 
mayoralty, to which my mother assured me that 
many had arrived who began the world with less than 
myself. 

I was very impatient to enter into a path, which 
led to such honour and felicity; but was forced for a 
time to endure some repression of my eagerness, for 
it was my grandfather's maxim, that a young man 
seldom makes much money ^ who is out of his time 
before two-and-tzventy. They thought it necessary, 
therefore, to keep me at home till the proper age, 
without any other employment than that of learning 
merchants' accounts, and the art of regulating books; 
but at length the tedious days elapsed, I was trans- 
planted to town, and, with great satisfaction to my- 
self, bound to a haberdasher. 

My master, who had no conception of any virtue, 
merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had all the 
good qualities which naturally arise from a close and 
unwearied attention to the main chance ; his desire 
to gain wealth was so well ten^pered by the vanity of 
shewing it, that without any otlier principle of action, 
he lived in the esteem of the whole commercial world ; 
and was always treated with respect by the only men, 
whose good opinion he valued or solicited, those who 
were universally allowed to be richer than himself. 

By his instructions I learned in a few weeks to 
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handle a yard with great dexterity, to wind tape 
neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to make up 
parcel with exact frugality of paper and packthread ; 
and soon caught from my fellow-apprentices the true 
grace of a counter-bow, the careless air with which 
a small pair of scales is to be held between the fin- 
gers, and the vigour and sprightliness with which the 
box, after the riband has been cut, is returned into 
its place. Having no desire of any higher employ- 
ment, and therefore applying all my powers to the 
knowledge of my trade, I was quickly master of all 
that could be known, became a critick in small wares, 
contrived new variations of figiures, and new mix- 
tures of colours, and was sometimes consulted by 
the weavers when they projected fashions for the en- 
suing spring. 

With all these accomplishments, in the fourth 
year of my apprenticeship, I paid a visit to my 
friends in the country, where I expected to be re- 
ceived as a new ornament of the family, and con- 
sulted by the neighbouring gentlemen as a master 
of pecuniary knowledge, and by the ladies as an 
oracle of the mode. But, unhappily, at the first 
publick table to which I was invited, appeared a 
student of the Temple, and an ofiicer of the guards, 
who looked upon me with a smile of contempt, 
which destroyed at once all my hopes of distinc- 
tion, so that I durst hardly raise my eyes for fear 
of encountering their superiority of mien. Nor 
was my courage revived by any opportunities of 
displaying my knowledge ; for the templar enter- 
tained the company for part of the day with historical 
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narratives and political observations ; and the colonel 
afterwards detailed the adventures of a birth-iiight, 
told the claims and expectations of the courtiers, and 
gave an account of assemblies, gardens, and diver- 
sions. I, indeed, essayed to fill up a pause in a par- 
liamentary debate with a faint mention of trade and 
Spaniards ; and once attempted, with some warmth, 
to correct a gross mistake about a silver breast-knot ; 
but neither of my antagonists seemed to think a re- 
ply necessary ; they resumed their discourse without 
emotion, and again engrossed the attention of the 
company ; nor did one of the ladies appear desirous 
to know my opinion of her dress, or to hear how long 
the carnation shot with white, that was then new 
amongst them, had been antiquated in town. 

As I knew that neither of these gentlemen had. 
more money than myself, I could not dii^cover what 
had depressed me in their presence ; nor why they 
were considered by others as more worthy of at- 
tention and respect; and therefore resolved, when 
we met again, to rouse my spirit, and force myself 
into notice. - 1 went very early to the next weekly 
meeting, and was entertaining a small circle very 
successfully with a minute representation of my 
lord mayor's show, when the colonel entered care- 
less and gay, sat down with a kind of unceremo- 
nious civility, and without appearing to intend 
any interruption, drew my audience away to the 
other part of the room, to which I had not the 
courage to follow them. Soon after came in the 
lawyer, not indeed with the same attraction of 
mien, but with greater powers of language : and 
vol.. III. u 
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by one or other the company was so happily amused,, 
that I. was neither heard nor seen, nor was able to 
give any other proof of my existence than that I put 
round the glass, and was in my turn permitted to 
name the toast. 

My mother, indeed, endeavoured to comfort me 
in my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps these 
showy talkers were hardly able to pay every one his 
own ; that he who has money in his pocket need not 
care what any man says of him ; that, if I minded 
my trade, the time will come when law:yers and sol- 
diers would be glad to borrow out of ray purse ; and 
that it is fine, when a man can set his hands to his 
sides, and say he is worth forty thousand pounds 
every day of the year. These and many more such 
consolations and encouragements, I received frominy 
good mother, which, however, did not much allay my 
uneasiness; for having by soine accident heard, that 
the country ladies despised her as a cit, I had there- 
fore no longer much reverence for her opinions, but 
considered her as one whose ignorance and prejudice 
had hurried me, though without ill intentions, into a 
state of meanness and ignominy, from which I could 
not find any possibility of rising to the rank which 
my ancestors had always held. 

I returned, however, to my master, and busied 
myself among thread, and silks, and laces, but 
without my former cheerfulness and alacrity. I 
had now no longer any felicity in contemplating 
the exact disposition of my powdered curls, the 
e(j[ual plaits of my rufBes, or the glossy bl^kness 
0£ my shoes; nor heard with -my former elevation 
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those compliments which ladies sometimes conde- 
scended to paj me upon my readiness, in twisting 
a paper, or counting out the change. The term of 
Young Man, with which I was sometimes honoured, 
as I carried a parcel to the door of a coach, tortured 
my imagination ; I grew negligent of my person, and 
sullen in my temper ; often mistook the demands of 
the customers, treated their caprices and objections 
with contempt, and received and dismissed them 
with surly silence. 

My mastcjr was a&aid lest the shop should suffer 
by this change of my behaviour; and, therefore^ 
after some expostulations, posted me in the ware- 
house, and preserved me from the danger and re- 
proach of desertion, to which my discontent would 
eertainly have urged me, had I continued any longer 
behind the counter. 

In the sixth year of my servitude my brother died 
of dnmken joy, for having run down a fox that had 
baffled all the packs in the province. I was now 
heir, and with the hearty consent of my master com- 
menced gentleman. The adventures in which my 
new character engaged me shall be communicated in 
another letter, by. Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

MiSOCAPELUS. 
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Numb. 117. Tuesday, April 30, 1751. 

"Offtrav 67r OvKvfiv<p fiifiatrav difiev' avrdp tV "Oaop 
TlijXioy sivoffKjkvXKov, 'iv ovparot dfJijiaTdi eirj. Homer. 

The gods they challenge, and affect the skies : 

Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Ossa stood ; 

On Ossa, Pelion nods with all his wood. Pope. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Nothing has more retarded the advancement of 
lemming than the disposition of vulgar minds to 
tidicule and vilify what they cannot comprehend. 
All industry must be excited by hope ; and as the 
student often proposes no other reward to himself 
than praise, he is easily discouraged by contempt 
and insult. He who brings with him into a clamor- 
ous multitude the timidity of recluse speculation, 
andhas never hardened his front in publicB^^ life, or 
accustomed his passions to the vicissitudes and acci- 
dents, ~iEhe triumphs andaefeats of mixed conversa- 
tign, will blusTarthie stare of petulant incredulity, 
ajid suffer himself to be driven by a burst ofTaugh- 
ter, from the fortresses of demon stratio n. The me- 
chanist will be afraid to assert before hardy contra- 
diction, the possibility of tearing down bulwarks with 
a silk-worm's thread ; and the astronomer of relating 
the rapidity of light, the distance of the fixed stars, 
and the height of the lunar mountains. 
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If I could by any efforts have shaken oflF this cow- 
ardice, I had not sheltered myself under a borrowed 
name, nor applied to you for the means of communi- 
cating to the publick the theory of a garret ; a su 
ject which, except some slight and transient strictures 
has been hitherto neglected by those who were bes 
qualified to adorn it, either for want of leisure to pr 
secute the various researches in which a nice discu 
sion must engage them, or because it requires sue 
diversity of knowledge, and such extent of curiosity^ 
as is scarcely to be found in any single intellect : o 
perhaps others foresaw the tumults which would be 
raised against them, and confined their knowledge tc 
their own breasts, and abandoned prejudice and foil} 
to the direction of chance. 

That the professors of literature generally reside in 
the highest stories, has been immemorially observed. 
The wisdom of the ancients was well acquainted with 
the intellectual advantages of an elevated situation : 
why else were the Muses stationed on Olympus or 
Parnassus, by those who could with equal right have 
raised them bowers in the vale of Tempo, or erected 
their altars among the flexures of Meander ? Why 
was Jove himself nursi^d upon a mountain ? or why 
did the goddesses, when the prize of beauty was con- 
tested, try the cause upon the top of Ida? Such 
were the fictions by which the great masters of the 
earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate to posterity the 
importance of a garret, which, though they had been 
long obscured by the negligence and ignorance.o¥ suc- 
ceeding times, were well enforced by the celebrated 

symbol of Pythagoras, av€/xa!i/ rrveovrtov rrjv riy^to irpoiT- 
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KvvBi ; " when the. wmd blows, worship its echo." 
This could not but be understood by his disciples as 
an inviolable injunction to live in a garret, which I 
have found frequently visited by the echo and the 
wind. Nor was the tradition wholly obliterated in 
the age of Augustus, for Tibullus evidently congra- 
tulates himself upon his garret, not without some al« 
lusion to the Pythagorean precept : 



Quamjuvat immites ventos audire cubantem- 



Aut, gelidas hyhemus aquas cumjiiderit agister, 
Securum somnos^ imbre juvante^ sequi ! 

How sweet in sleep to pass the careless hours, 
Luird by the beating winds and dashing show'rs ! 

And it is impossible not to discover the fondness 
of Lucretius, an earlier writer, for a garret, in his de- 
scription of the lofty towers of serene learning, and 
of the pleasure with which a wise man looks down 
upon the confused and erratick state of the world 
moving below him : 

Sed nil dukius est^ bene qtmm munita tenere 
Editd doctrind sapientum templa serend ; 
Despicere unde queans aiios^ pasHmque videre 
Errare^ atque viam pakmteis quasrere vitas, 

-'Tis sweet thy laboring steps to guide 



To virtue^s heights, with wisdom well supplied, 
. ; .^d iall the Magazines of learning fortified : 
r . iJProm thence to look below on human kind, 
' ^hewilder'd in thq maze of life, and blind. Dbydkn. 
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The institution has, indeed, continued to our own 
time ; the garret is still the usual receptacle of the 
philosopher and poet; but this, like many ancient 
customs, is perpetuated only by an accidental imita- 
tion, without knowledge of the original reason for 
which it was established. 

Causa latet ; res ed notissima. 

The cause is secret, but th* effect is known. Addison. 

« 

Conjectures have, indeed, been advanced concern- 
ing these habitations of literature, but without much 
satisfaction to the judicious inquirer. Some have 
imagined, tliat the garret is generally chosen by the 
wits as most easily rented; and concluded that no 
man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the days of 
payment. Others suspect, that a garret is chiefly 
convenient, as it is remoter than any other part of the 
house from the outer door, which is often observed 
to be infested by visitants, who talk incessantly of 
beer, or linen, or a coat, and repeat the same sounds 
every morning, and sometimes again in the Afternoon, 
without any variation, except that they grew daily 
ndore importunate and clamorous, and i^aise their 
voices in time from moumfal murmurs to raging vo- 
eiferations. This ^ternaV monotony is alwayS detest- 
able to a man whose chi6f pleasure is to enlarge his 
knowledge, and vary his ideas. Others talk of freer 
dom from noise, and abstraction from commonbusi- 
iiess or amusements ;* and some, fQ^ '• more visionar}% 
tell us, that the faculties rtirfe eiilir^ed by open pro- 
jects, and that the faftcy is indre'at liberty, when 
the eye* ranges witliout confinement. 
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These conveniencies may perhaps all be found in 
a well-chosen garret; but surely they cannot be 
supposed sufficiently important to have operated 
unvariably upon different climates, distant ages, and 
separate nations. Of an universal practice, there 
must still be presumed an universal cause, which» 
however recondite and abstruse, may be perhaps re- 
served to make me illustrious by its discovery, and 
you by its promulgation. 

/ It is universally known that the faculties of the 

'mind are invigorated or weakened by the state of the 

[ body, and that the body is in a great measure regu- 

[lated by the various compressions of the ambient 

element. The effects of the air in the production or 

fcure of corporeal maladies have been acknowledged 

(from the time of Hippocrates; but no man has yet 

! sufficiently considered how far it may influence the 

! operations of the genius, though every day affords 

instances of local understanding, of wits and reasoners» 

whose faculties are adapted to some single spot, and 

who, when they are removed to any other place, sink 

once into silence and stupidity. I have discovered, 

y a long series of observationsj, that invention and 

elocution suffer great impediments from dense and 

impure vapours, and that the tenuity of a defecated 

air at a proper distance from the surface of the earth, 

iaccelerates the fancy, and sets at liberty those intel- 

llectual powers which were before shackled by too 

strong attraction, and unable to expand themselves 

iinder the pressure of a gross atmospherert I have 

found duluess to quicken into sentiment in a thin 

ether, as water, though not verv hot, boils in a receiver 
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partly exhausted ; and heads, in appearance empty, 
have teemed with notions upon rising ground, as the 
flaccid sides of a football would have swelled out into 
stiffness and extension. 

For this reason I never think myself qualified to 
judge decisively of any man's faculties, whom I have 
only known in one degree of elevation; but take 
some opportunity of attending him from the cellar to 
the garret, and try upon him all the various degrees 
of rarefaction and condensation, tension and laxity. 
If he is neither vivacious aloft, nor serious below, I 
then consider him as hopeless ; but as it seldom hap- 
pens, that I do not find the temper to which the 
texture of his brain is fitted, I accommodate him in 
time with a tube of mercury, first marking the points 
most favourable to his intellects, according to rules 
which I have long studied, and which I may, perhaps^ 
reveal to mankind in a complete treatise of barome- 
trical pneumatology. 

Another cause of the gaiety and sprightliness of the 
dwellers in garrets is probably the increase of that 
vertiginous motion, with which we are carried round 
by the diurnal revolution of the earth. The power 
of agitation upon the spirits^ is well known; every man 
has felt his heart lightened in a rapid vehicle, or on a 
galloping horse ; and nothing is plainer, than that he 
who towers to the fifth story, is whirled through more 
space by every circumrotation, than another that 
grovels upon the ground-floor. The nations between 
the tropicks are known to be fiery, inconstant, inven- 
tive, and fanciful; because, living at the utmost 
length of the earth's diameter, they are carried about 
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with more swiftness than those whom nature has 
placed nearer to the poles ; and therefore, as it be- 
comes a wise mail to struggle with the inconvenien- 
cies of his country, whenever celerity and acuteness 
are requisite, we must actuate our languor by taking 
a few tunis r6uhd the centime in a garret. 

If you imagine that I ascribe to air and motion ef- 
fects which they cannot produce, I desire you to con- 
sult your oVni memory, and consider whether you 
have never known a man acquire reputation in his 
garret, which, when fortune or a patron had placed 
him upon the first floor, he was unable to maintain ; 
and who never recovered his former vigour of under- 
ending, tiU he was restored to his original situation. 
That a garret will make every man a wit, I am very 
far from supposing; I know there are some who 
would continue blockheads even on the summit of 
the Andes, or on the peak of Teneriffe. But let not 
any man be considered as unimprovable till this po- 
tent remedy has been tried; for perhaps he was formed 
to be great only in a garret, as the joiner of Aretaeus 
was rational in no other place but his own shop. 

I think a freqiient removal to various distances 
from the centre, so necessary to a just estimate of 
intellectual abilities, and consequently of so great 
use in education, that if I hoped that the publick 
could be persuaded to so expensive an experiment, 
I would propose, that there should be a cavern dug, 
aiid a tower erected, like those which Bacon de- 
sclribes in Solomon's house, for the expansion and 
concentration of understanding, according to the 
exigence of different employments, or constitutions. 
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Perhaps some that fume away in meditations upon 
time and space in the tower, might compose tables 
of interest at a certain depth ; ^nd he^ that upon 
level ground stagnates in silence, or creeps in narra- 
tive, might at the height of half a mile, ferment into 
merriment, sparkle with repartee, and froth with de- 
clamation. 

Addison observes, that we may find the heat of 
Virgil's climate, in some lines of his Georgick : so, 
when I read a composition, I immediately determine 
the height of the author's habitation. As an elabo- 
rate performance is commonly said to smell of the 
lamp, my commendation of a noble thought, a' 
sprightly sally, or a bold figure, is to pronounce it 
firesh from the garret; an expression which would 
break from me upon the perusal of most of your 
papers, did I not believe, that you sometimes quit 
the garret, and ascend into the cock-loft. 

Hypertatus. 



=> 
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Numb. 118. Saturday, May 4, 1751. 

Omnes illactymabiles 

Urgentury ignotique longd 

Nocte. HoR. 

In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown. Francis. 

Cicero has, with his usual elegance and magnifi- 
cence of language, attempted, in his relation of the 
dream of Scipio, to depreciate those honours for 
which he himself appears to have panted with restless 
solicitude, by shewing within what narrow limits all 
that fame and celebrity which man can hope for from 
men is circumscribed. 

" You see," says Africanus, pointing at the earth, 
from the celestial regions, " that, the globe assigned 
to the residence and habitation of human beings is 
of small dimensions : how then can you obtain from 
the praise of men, any glory worthy of a wish ? Of 
this little world the inhabited parts are neither nu- 
merous nor wide; even the spots where men are to be 
found are broken by intervening deserts, and the 
nations are so separated as that nothing can be trans- 
mitted from one to another. With the people of the 
south, by whom the opposite part of the earth is pos- 
sessed, you have no intercourse ; and by how small a 
tract do you communicate with the countries of the 
north? The territory which you inhabit is no 
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more than a scanty island, inclosed by a small body 
of water, to which you give the name of the great 
sea and the Atlantick ocean. And even in this 
known and frequented continent, what hope can you 
entertain, that your renown will pass the stream of 
Ganges, or the cliffs of Caucasus? or by whom will 
your name be uttered in the extremities of the north 
or south, towards the rising or the setting sun ? So 
narrow is the space to which your fame can be pro- 
pagated ; and even there how long will it remain ?" 

He then proceeds to assign natural causes why 
fame is not only narrow in its extent, but short in its 
duration ; he observes the difference between the 
computation of time in earth and heaven, and de- 
clares, tliat according to the celestial chronology, no 
human honours can last a single year. 

Such are the objections by which TuUy has made 
a shew of discouraging the pursuit of fame ; objec- 
tions which sufficiently discover his tenderness and 
regard for his darling phantom. Homer, when the 
plan of his poem made the death of Patroclus neces- 
sary, resolved, at least, that he should die with 
honour; and therefore brought down against him 
the patron god of Troy, and left to Hector only the 
mean task of giving the last blow to an enemy whom 
a divine hand had disabled from resistance. Thus 
TuUy ennobles fame, which he professes to degrade, 
by opposing it to celestial happiness ; he confines not 
its extent but by the boundaries of nature, nor con- 
tracts its duration but by representing it small in the 
estimation of superior beings. He still admits it 
the highest and noblest of terrestrial objects, and. 
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alleges little more against it, than that it is neither 
without end, nor without limits. 

What might be the eflFect of these observations 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman under- 
standings, cannot be determined ; but few of those 
who shall in the present age read my humble version 
will find themselves much depressed in their hopes, or 
retarded in their designs ; for I am not inclined to 
believe, that they who among us pass their lives in 
the cultivation of knowledge, or acquisition of power, 
have very anxiously inquired what opinions prevail 
on the fiirther banks of the Ganges, or invigorated 
any eflFort by the desire of spreading their renown 
among the clans of Caucasus. The hopes and fears 
of modem minds are content to range in a narrower 
compass ; a single nation, and a few years, have 
generally suflficient amplitude to fill our imagina- 
tions. 

A little consideration will indeed teach us, that 
fame has other limits than mountains and oceans; 
and that he who places happiness in the frequent 
repetition of his name, may spend his life in propa- 
gating it, without any danger of weeping for new 
worlds, or necessity of passing the Atlantick sea. 

The numbers to whom any real and perceptible 
good or evil can be derived by the greatest power, or 
most active diligence, are inconsiderable ; and where 
neither benefit nor mischief operate, the only motive 
to the mention or remembrance of others is curiosity ; 
a passion, which, though in some degree universally 
associated to reason, is easily confined, overborne, or 
diverted from any particular object. 
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Among the lower classes of mankind, there will be 
found very little desire of any other knowledge, than 
what may contribute immediately to the relief of 
some pressing uneasiness, or the attainment of some 
near advantage. The Turks are said to hear with 
wonder a proposal to walk out, only that they may 
walk back ; and inquire why any man should labour 
for nothing : so those whose condition has always re- 
strained them to the contemplation of their own 
necessities, and who have been accustomed to look 
forward only to a small distance, will scarcely under- 
stand, why nights and days should be spent in 
studies, which end in new studies, and which, accord- 
itg to Malherbe's observation, do not tend to lessen 
the price of bread; nor wiU the trader or manufac 
turer easily be persuaded, that much pleasure can 
arise from the mere knowledge of actions, performed 
in remote regions, or in distant times ; or that any 
thing can deserve their inquiry, of which kXwc 
oiov a/c8o^(v, sSa ri iS/mtv, we cau only hear the re- 
port, but which cannot influence our lives by any 
consequences. 

The truth is, that very few have leisure from in- 
dispensable business, to employ their thoughts upon 
narrative or characters ; and among those to whom 
fortune has given the liberty of living more by their 
own choice, many create to themselves engage- 
ments, by the indulgence of some petty ambition, 
the admission of some insatiable desire, or the tole- 
ration of some predominant passion. The man 
whose whole wish is to accumulate money, has no 
other care than to collect interest, to estimate secu- 
rities, and to engage for mortgages: the lover dis- 
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dains to turn his ear to any other name than that of 
Corinna; and the courtier thinks the hour lost, 
which is not spent in promoting his interest, and 
facilitating his advancement. The adventures of 
valour, and the discoveries of science, will find a 
cold reception, when they are ohtruded upon an 
attention thus husy with its favourite amusement, 
and impatient of interruption or disturbance. 

But not only such employments as seduce atten- 
tion by appearances of dignity, or promises of hap- 
piness, may restrain the mind from excursion and in- 
quiry ; curiosity may be ■ equally destroyed by lesa 
formidable enemies ; it may be dissipated in trifles, 
or congealed by indolence. The sportsman and the 
man of dress have their heads filled with a fox or a 
horse- race, a feather or a ball; and live in ignorance 
of every thing beside, with as much content as he 
that heaps up gold, or solicits preferment, digs the 
fiekl, or beats the anvil ; and some vet lower in the 
ranks of intellect, dream out their days without plea- 
sure or business, without joy or sorrow, nor ever rouse 
from their lethargy to hear or think. 

Even of those who have dedicated themselves to 
knowledge, the far greater part have confined their 
curiosity to a few objects, and have very little incli- 
nation to promote any fame, but that which their 
own studies entitle them to partake. The naturalist 
has no desire to know the opinions or conjectures of 
the philologer: the botanist looks upon the astro- 
nomer as a being unworthy of his regard : the law- 
yer scarcely hears the name of a physician without 
contempt; and he that is growing great and 
happy by electrifying a bottle, wonders how the 
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world can be engaged by trifling prattle about war 
or peace. 

If, therefore, he that imagines the world filled with 
his actions and praises, shall subduct from the number 
of his encomiasts, all those lyho are placed below the 
flight of fame, and who hear in the valleys of life no 
voice but that of necessity ; all those who imagine 
themselves too important to regard him, and consider 
the mention of his name as an usurpation of their 
time ; all who are too much .or too little pleased with 
themselves, to attend to any thing external ; all who 
are attracted by pleasure, or chained down by pain, 
to unvaried ideas ; all who are withheld from attend- 
ing his triumph by different pursuits ; and all who 
slumber in universal negligence; he wiU find his re- 
nown straitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of 
Caucasus, and perceive that no man can be venerable 
or formidable, but to a small part of his fellow- 
creatures. 

That we may not languish in our endeavours after 
excellence, it is necessary, that, as Africanus counsels 
his descendant, " we raise our eyes to higher pro- 
spects, and contemplate our future and eternal state, 
without giving up our hearts to the praise of crowds, 
or fixing our hopes on such rewards as human power 
can bestow." • 
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Numb. 119. Tuesday, May 7, 1751. 

Iliacos intra muros peccatur, et extra, Hor. 

Faults lay on either side the Trojan tow'rs. Elphinston. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As, notwithstanding all that wit, or malice, or 
pride, or prudence will he ahle to suggest, men and 
women must at last pass their lives together, I have 
never therefore thought those writers friends to 
human happiness, who endeavour to excite in either 
sex a general contempt or suspicion of the other. To 
persuade them who are entering the world, and look- 
ing ahroad for a suitable associate, that all are equally 
. vicious, or equally ridiculous ; that they who trust are 
certainly betrayed, and they who esteem are always 
\ disappointed ; is not to awaken judgment, but to in- 
flame temerity. Without hope there cap be no 
caution. Those who are convinced, that no reason 
for preference can be found, vnll never harass their 
thoughts with doubt and deliberation ; they will re- 
solve, since they are doomed to misery, that no need- 
less anxiety shall disturb their quiet ; they will plunge 
at hazard into the crowd, and snatch the first hand 
that shall be held toward them. 

That the world is overrun with vice, cannot be 
denied; but vice, however predominant, has not 
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yet gained an unlimited dominion. Simple and un- 
mingled good is not in our power, but we may gene- 
rally escape a greater evil by suffering a less; and ^ 
therefore, those who uudertake to initiate the young 
and ignorant in the knowledge of life, should be care- 
ful to inculcate the possibility of virtue and happiness, 
and to encourage endeavours by prospects of success* 
You, perhaps, do not suspect, that these are the 
sentiments of one who has been subject for many 
years to all the hardships of antiquated virginity ; 
has been long accustomed to the coldness of neglect, 
and the petulance of insult ; has been mortified in 
full assemblies by inquiries after forgotten fashions, 
games long disused, and wits and beauties of ancient 
renown ; has been invited, with malicious importu- 
nity, to the second wedding of many acquaintances; 
has been ridiculed by two generations of coquets in 
whispers intended to be heard ; and been long con- 2 
sidered by the airy and gay, as too venerable for J 
&miliarity, and too wise for pleasure. It is indeed 
natural for injury to provoke anger, and by continual 
repetition to produce an habitual asperity; yet I 
have hitherto struggled with so much vigilance 
against my pride and my resentment, that I have 
preserved my temper uncorrupted. I have not yet 
made it any part of my employment to collect sen- 
tences against marriage ; nor am inclined to lessen 
the number of the few friends whom time has left 
me, by obstructing that happiness which I cannot 
partake, and venting my vexation in censures of the 
forwardness and indiscretion of girls, or the incon- 
stancy, tastelessness, and perfidy of men. 

x2 
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It is, indeed, not very diflScult to bear that condi- 
tion to which we are not condemned by necessity^ 
but induced by observation and choice; and there- 
fore I, perhaps, have never yet felt all the malignity 
with which a reproach, edged with the appellation of 
old maid, swells some of those hearts in which it is 
infixed. I was not condemned in my youth to soli- 
tude, either, by indigence or deformity, nor passed 
the earlier part of life without the flattery of court- 
ship, and the joys of triumph. I have danced the 
A round of gaiety amidst the murmurs of envy, and 
gratulations of applause; been attended from plea- 
sure to pleasure by the great, the sprightly, and the 
vain ; and seen my regard solicited by the obse- 
quiousness- of gallantry, the gaiety of wit, and the 
timidity of love. If, therefore, I am yet a stranger 
to nuptial happiness, I suffer only the consequences 
of my own rbsolves, and can look back upon the suc- 
cession of lovers, whose addresses I have rejected, 
without grief, and without malice. 

When my name first began to be inscribed upon 
glasses, I was honoured with the amorous profes- 
sions of the gay Venustulus, a gentleman, who, 
being the only son of a wealthy family, had been 
educated in all the wantonness of expence, and 
softness of effeminacy. He was beautiful in his 
person, and easy in his address, and, therefore, 
soon gained upon my eye at an age when the sight 
is very little over-ruled by the understanding. 
He had not any power in himself of gladdening or 
amusing ; but supplied his want of conversation 
by treats and diversions ; and his chief art of 
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courtship was to fill the mind of his mistress with 
parties, rambles, mtisick, and shows. We were often 
^^g^^ i^ short excursions to gardens and seats, and 
I was for a while pleased with the care which Venus- 
tulus discovered in securing me from any appearance 
of danger,, or possibility of mischance. He never 
failed to recommend caution to his coachman, or to 
promise the waterman a reward if he landed us safe ; 
and always contrived to return by day-light for fear 
of robbers. This extraordinary solicitude was re- 
presented for a time as the eflPect of his tenderness 
for me; but fear is too strong for continued hypo- 
crisy. I soon discovered, that Venustulus had the 
cowardice as well as elegance of a female. His ima- 
gination was perpetually clouded with terrours, and 
he could scarcely refrain from screams and outcries 
at any accidental surprise. He durst not enter a 
room if a rat was heard behind the wainscot, nor 
cross a field where the cattle were frisking in the 
sunshine; the least breeze that waved upon the 
river was a storm, and every clamour in the street 
was a cry of fire. I have seen him lose his colour 
when my squirrel had broke his chain; and was 
forced to throw water in his face on the sudden en- 
trance of a black cat. Compassion once obliged me 
to drive away with my fan, a beetle that kept him 
in distress, and chide off a dog that yelped at his 
heels, to which he would gladly have given up me to 
facilitate his own escape. Women naturally expect 
defence and protection from a lover or a husband, 
and therefore you will not think me culpable in 
refusing a wretch, who would have burdened life 
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with unnecessary fears, and flown to me for that 
succour which it was his duty to have given. 

My next lover was Fungoso^ the son of a stock- 
jobber, whose visits my friends, by the importunity 
of persuasion, prevailed upon me to allow. Fungoso 
was no very suitable companion ; for having been bred 
in a counting-house, he spoke a language unintelli- 
gible in any other place* He had no desire of any 
reputation but that of an slcute, prognosticator of the 
changes in the fiinds ; nor had any means of raising 
m^riment, but by telling how somebody was over- 
reached in a bargain by his father. He was, however, 
a youth of gr6at sobriety and prudence, and fire^ 
quently informed us how carefully he would improve 
my fortune. I was not in haste to conclude the 
match, but was so much awed by my parents, that I 
durst not dismiss him,, and might perhaps have been 
doomed for ever to the grossness of pedlary, and the 
jargon of usury, had not a fraud been discovered in 
the settlement, which set me free from the persecu- 
tion of grovelling pride, and pecuniary impudence. 

I was afterwards six months without any parti- 
cular notice, but at last became the idol of the 
glittering Flosculus, who prescribed the mode of 
embroidery to all the fops of his time, and varied 
at pleasure the cock of every hat, and the sleeve 
of every coat that appeared in fashionable assem- 
blies. Flosculus made some impression upon my 
heart by a compliment which few ladies can hear 
without emotion ; he commended my skill in dress, 
my judgment in suiting colours, and my art in 
disposing ornaments. But Flosculus was too much 
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engaged by his own elegance, to be sufficiently atten- 
tive to the duties of a lover, or to please with varied 
praise an ear made delicate by riot of adulation. He 
expected to be repaid part of his tribute, and staid - 
away three days, because I neglected to take notice J 
of a new coat. I quickly found, that Flosculus was 
rather a rival than an admirer ; and that we should 
probably live in a perpetual struggle of emulous 
finery, and spend our lives in stratagems to be first 
in the fashion. 

I had soon i^ter the honour at a feast of attracting 
the eyes of Dentatus, one of those human beings 
whose only happiness is to dine. Dentatus regaled 
me with foreign varieties, told me of measures that he 
had laid for procuring the best cook in France, and ^ 
entertained me with bills of fare, prescribed the ar- 
rangement of dishes, and taught me two sauces in- 
vented by himself. At length, such is the uncer- 
tainty of human happiness, I declared my opinion 
too hastily upon a pie made under his own direction ; 
after which he grew so cold and negligent, that he 
was easily dismissed. 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a while in triumph. But 
two of them I drove firom me, by discovering that 
they had no taste or knowledge in musick; three 
I dismissed, because they were drunkards ; two, 
because they paid their addresses at the same time 
to other ladies ; and six, because they attempted to 
influence my choice by bribing my maid. Two more 
I discarded at the second visit for obscene allusions; 
and five for drollery on religion. In the latter part 
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of my reign, I sentenced two to perpetual exile, 
for offering me settlements, by whicli the children of 
a former marriage would have been injured ; four, for 
representing falsely the value of their estates ; three 
for concealing their debts ; and one, for raising the 
rent of a decrepit tenant. 

1 have now sent you a narrative, which the ladies 
may oppose to the tale of Hymenaeus. I mean not 
to depreciate the sex which has produced poets and 
philosophers, heroes and martyrs ; but will not suffix* 
the rising generation of beauties to be dejected by 
partial satire; or to imagine that those who censured 
them have not likewise their foUies, and their vices. 
I do not yet believe happiness unattainable in mar- 
riage, though I have never yet been able to find a 
man, with whom I could prudently venture an inse- 
parable union. It is necessary to expose feults, that 
their deformity may be seen ; but the reproach ought 
not to be extended beyond the crime, nor either sex 
to be contemned, because some women, or men, are 
indelicate or dishonest. 

I am, &c. 

Than QUILL A • 
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Numb. 120. Saturday, May 11, 1751. 

* 

Reddiium Cyri solio PhraaUn, 
Dissidetis plebi, numero heatorum 
Eximit virtus, populmnque falsis 

Dedocet uti 
Votibus, HoR. 

True virtue can the crowd unteach 

Their false mistaken forms of speech ; 

Virtue, to crowds a foe profest, 

Disdains to number with the blest 

Fhraates, by hi3 slaves ador'di 

And to the Parthian crown restored. Francis. 



In the reign of Jenghiz Cai), conqueror of the 
east, in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin the 
merchant, renowned throughout all the regions of 
India, for the extent of his commerce, and the inte- 
grity of his dealings. His warehouses were filled 
with all the commodities of the remotest nations; 
every rarity of nature, every curiosity of art, whatever 
was valuable, whatever was useful, hasted to his 
hand. The streets were crowded with his carriages } 
the sea was covered with his ships ; the streams of 
Oxus were wearied 'with conveyance, and every 
breeze of the sky wafted wealth to Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himself seized with a 
slow malady, which he first endeavoured to divert 
by application, and afterwards to relieve by luxury 
and indulgence ; but finding his strength every day 
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less, he was at last terrified, and called for help upon 
the sages of physick ; they filled his apartments with 
alexiphannicks, restoratives, and essential virtues ; the 
pearls of the ocean were dissolved, the spices of 
Arahia were distilled, and all the powers of nature 
were employed to give new spirits to his nerves, and 
new balsam to his blood. Nouradin was for some 
time amused with promises, invigorated with cor- 
dials,- or soothed with anodynes ; but the disease 
preyed upon his vitals, and he soon discovered with 
indignation, that health was not to be bought. He 
was confined to his chamber, deserted by his physi- 
cians, and rarely visited by his friends ; but his un* 
willingness to die flattered him long with hopes of 
life. 

At length, having passed the night in tedious lan- 
guor, he called to him Almamoulin, his only son, 
and dismissing his attendants, ^^ My son," says he, 
" behold here the weakness and fragility of man ; 
look backward a few days, thy father was great and 
happy, fresh as the vernal rose, and strong as the 
cedar of the mountain ; the nations of Asia drank his 
dews, and art and commerce delighted in his shade. 
Malevolence beheld me, and sighed : His root, she 
cried, is fixed in the depths ; it is watered by the 
fountains of Oxus ; it sends out branches afar, and 
bids defiance to the blast; prudence reclines against 
his trunk, and prosperity dances on his top. Now, 
Almamoulin, look upon me withering and pros- 
trate ; look upon me, and attend. I have trafl^cked, 
I have prospered, I have rioted in gain ; my house 
is splendid, my servants are numerous ; yet I dis- 
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played only a small part of my riches; the rest, 
which I was hindered from enjoying hy the fear of 
raising envy, or tempting rapacity, I have piled in 
towers, I have huried in caverns, I have hidden in 
secret repositories, which this scroll will discover. 
My purpose was, after ten months more spent in 
commerce, to have withdrawn my wealth to a safer 
country; to have given seven years to delight and 
festivity, and the remaining part of my days to soli- 
tude and repentance ; hut the hand of death is upon 
me ; a fiigorifick torpor encroaches upon my veins; 
I am now leaving the produce of my toil, which it 
must he thy business to enjoy with wisdom." The 
thought of leaving his wealth filled Nouradin with 
such grief, that he feU into convulsions, became deU- 
rious, and expired. 

Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched 
a while with honest sorrow, and sat two hours in 
profound meditation, without perusing the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to his 
own chamber, as overborne with affliction, and there 
read the inventory of his new possessions, which 
swelled his heart with such transports, that he no- 
longer lamented his father's death. He was now 
sufficiently composed to order a ftineral of modest 
magnificence, suitable at once to the rank of Noura- 
din's profession, and the reputation of his wealth. 
The two next nights he spent in visiting the tower 
and the caverns, and found the treasures greater to 
his eye than to his imagination. 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of 
exact frugality, and had often looked with envy on 
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the finely and expences of other young men : he 
therefore helieved, that happiness was now in his 
power, since he could ohtain all of which he had hi- 
therto been accustomed to regret the want. He re- 
solved to give a loose to his desires, to revel in enjoy- 
ment, and feel pain or uneasiness no more. 

He immediately procured a splendid equipage, 
dressed his servants in rich embroidery, and covered 
his horses with golden caparisons. He showered 
down silver on the populace, and suflFered their accla- 
mations to swell him with insolence. The nobles 
saw him with anger^ the wise men of the state com- 
bined against him, the leaders of armies threatened 
his destruction. Almamoulin was informed of his 
danger : he put on the robe of mourning in the pre- 
sence of his enemies, and appeased them with gold, 
and gems, and supplication. 

He then sought to strengthen himself, by an al- 
liance with the princes of Tartary, and offered the 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. His 
suit was generally rejected, and his presents refiised ; 
but the princess of Astracan once condescended to 
admit him to her presence. She received him sitting 
on a throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and 
shining with the jewels of Golconda ; command 
sparkled in her eyes, and dignity towered on her 
forehead. Almamoulin approached and trembled. 
She saw his confusion and disdained him : How, 
says she, dares the wretch hope my obedience, who 
thus shrinks at my glance ? Retire, and enjoy thy 
riches in sordid ostentation ; thou wast bom to be 
wealthy, but never canst be great. 
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He then contracted his desires to more private 
and domestick pleasures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
transplanted forests, he levelled mountains, opened 
prospects into distant regions, poured fountains from 
the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through new 
channels. 

These amusements pleased him for a time; but 
languor and weariness soon invaded him. His bowers 
lost their fragrance, and the waters murmured with- 
out notice. He purchased large tracts of land in 
distant provinces, adorned them with houses of plea- 
sure, and diversified them with accommodations for 
different seasons. Change of place at first relieved 
his satiety, but all the novelties of situation were 
soon exhausted; he found his heart vacant, and 
his desires, for want of external objects, ravaging 
himself. 

He therefore returned to Samarcand, and set open 
his doors to those whom idleness sends out in search 
of pleasure. His tables were always covered with 
delicacies ; wines of every vintage sparkled in his 
bowls, and his lamps scattered perfumes. The sound 
of the lute, and the voice of the singer, chased away 
sadness ; every hour was crowded with pleasure ; and 
the day ended and began with feasts and dances, and 
revelry and merriment. Almamoulin cried out, " I 
have at last found th» use of riches; I am surrounded 
by companions, who view my greatness without envy; 
and I enjoy at once the raptures of popularity, and 
the safety of an obscure station. What trouble can 
he feel, whom all are studious to please, that they 
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may be repaid with pleasure ? What danger can he 
dread, to whom every man is a friend ?" 

Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, as he 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay assembly, 
regaling at his expence ; but in the midst of this so- 
liloquy, an oflScer of justice entered the house, and in 
the form of legal citation, summoned Almamoulin to 
appear before the emperor. The guests stood a while 
aghast, then stole imperceptibly away, and he was 
led oflF without a single voice to witness- his integrity. 
He now found one of his most frequent visitants 
accusing him of treason, in hopes of sharing his con- 
fiscation ; yet, unpatronized and unsupported, he 
cleared himself by the openness of innocence, and 
the consistence of truth; he was dismissed with 
honour, and his accuser perished in prison. 

Almamoulin now perceived with how little reason 
he had hoped for justice or fidelity from those who 
live only to gratify their senses; and, being now 
weary with vain experiments upon life and fruitless 
researches after felicity, he had recourse to a sage, 
who, after spending his youth in travel and observa- 
tion had retired from all human cares, to a small 
habitation on the banks of Oxus, where he conversed 
only with such as solicited his counsel. " Brother," 
said the philosopher, "thou hast suffered thy rea- 
son to be deluded by idle hopes, and fallacious 
appearances. Having long looked with desire upon 
riches, thou hadst taught thyself to think them 
more valuable than nature designed them, and to 
expect fi^om them, what experience has now taught 
thee, that they cannot give. That they do not 
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confer wisdom, thou mayest be convinced, by con- 
sidering at how dear a price they tempted thee, 
upon thy first entrance into the world, to purchase 
the empty sound of vulgar acclamation. That they 
cannot bestow fortitude or magnanimity, that man 
may be certain, who stood trembling at Astracan, 
before a being not naturally superior to himself. 
That they will not supply unexhausted pleasure, the 
recollection of forsaken palaces, and neglected gar- 
dens, will easily inform thee. That they rarely pur- 
chase friends, thou didst soon discover, when thou 
wert left to stand thy trial uncountenanced and alone. 
Yet think not riches useless ; there are purposes to 
which a mse man may be delighted to apply them ; 
they may, by a rational distribution to those who 
want them, ease the pains of helpless disease, still 
the throbs of restless anxiety, relieve innocence from 
oppression, and raise imbecUity to cheerfulness and 
vigour. This they will enable thee to perform, and 
this vnll afford the only happiness ordained for our 
present state, the confidence of Divine favour, and 
the hope of future rewards.'* 
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Numb. 121. Tuesday, May 14, 1751. 

imitatoreSy servvm pecusi Hor. 

Away, ye imitators, servile herd ! Elphinston* 

I HAVE been informed by a letter from one of the 
universities, that among the youth from whom the 
next swarm of reasoners is to leam philosophy, and 
the next flight of beauties to hear elegies and son- 
nets, there are many, who, instead of endeavouring by 
books and meditation to form their own opinions, con- 
tent themselves with the secondary knowledge, which 
a convenient bench in a coffee-house can supply ; and 
without any examination or distinction, adopt the 
criticisms and remarks, which happen to drop from 
those who have risen, by merit or fortune, to reputa- 
tion and authority. 

These humble retailers of knowledge my corre- 
spondent stigmatises with the name of Echoes ; and 
seems desirous that they should be made ashamed of 
lazy submission, and animated to attempts after new 
discoveries, and original sentiments. 

It is very natural for young men to be vehement, 
acrimonious, and severe. For, as they seldom com- 
prehend at once all the consequences of a position, 
or perceive the difficulties by which cooler and 
more experienced reasoners are restrained from 
confidence, they form their conclusions with great 
precipitance. Seeing nothing that can darken or 
embarrass the question, they expect to find their 
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own opinion universally prevalent) and are inclined 
to impute uncertainty and hesitation to want of 
honesty, rather than of knowledge. I may, perhaps, 
therefore, he reproached hy my lively correspondent, 
when it shall he found, that I have no inclination to 
persecute these collectors of fortuitous knowledge 
with the severity required ; yet, as I am now too old 
to he much pained hy hasty censure, I shall not he 
afraid of taking into protection those whom I think 
condemned without a sufficient knowledge of their 
cause. 

He that adopts the sentiments of another, whom 
he has reason to helieve wiser than himself, is only to 
he blamed when he claims the honours which are not 
due hut to the author, and endeavours to deceive 
the world into praise and veneration ; for, to learn, is 
the proper business of youth ; and whether we in- 
crease our knowledge by books or by conversation, 
we are equally indebted to foreign assistance.^^ 

The greater part of students are not born with 
abilities to construct systems, or advance knowledge; 
nor can have any hope beyond that of becoming intel- 
ligent hearers in the schools of art, of being able to 
comprehend what others discover, and to remember 
what others teach. Even those to whom Providence 
hath allotted greater strength of understanding, can 
expect only to improve a single science. In every 
other part of learning, they must be content to follow 
opinions, which they are not able to examine ; and, 
even in that which they claim as peculiarly their own, 
can seldom add more than some small particle of know- 
ledge, to the hereditary stock devolved to them from 
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ancient times^ tlie collective labour of a tbousand 
intellects. 

In science, which, being fixed and limited^ admits 
of no other variety than such as arises from new me-- 
thods of distribution, or new arts of illustration, the 
necessity of following the traces of our predecessors is 
indisputably evident; but there appears no reason, 
why imagination should be subject to the same re* 
straint^ It might be conceived, that of those who 
profess to forsake the narrow paths of tnith, every 
one may deviate towards a different point, since« 
thosgh rectitude is uniform and fixed, obliquity may 
be infinitely diversified. The roads of science are 
narrow, so that they who travel them, must either 
follow or meet one another ; but in the boundless re^ 
gioiis of possibility, which fiction claims for ber do-^ 
minion, there are surely a thousand recesses unex" 
plored, a thousand flowers unplucked, a thousand 
fountains unexhausted, combinations of imagery yet 
unobserved, and races of ideal inhabitants not hi* 
therto described. 

Yet, whatever hope may persuade, or reason 
evince, experience can boast of very few additions 
to ancient fable. The wars of Troy, and the travels 
of Ulysses, have furnished almost all succeeding 
poets with incidents, characters, and sentiments 
The Homans are confessed to have attempted little 
more than to display in their own tongue the inven- 
iions of the Greeks. There is, in all their writings^ 
such a perpetual recurrence of allusions to the tales 
of the fabulous age, that they must be confessed 
often to want that power of giving pleasure which 
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novelty supplies; nor can we wonder that they 
excelled so much in the graces of diction, when we 
consider how rarely they were employed in search of 
new thoughts. 

The warmest admirers of the great Mantuan poet 
fcan extol him for little more than the skill with 
which he has, by making his hero both a traveller 
and a warrior, united the beauties of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey in one composition : yet his judgment 
was perhaps sometimes overborne by his avarice of 
the Homeric treasures ; and, for fear of suffering a 
sparkling ornament to be lost, he has inserted it 
where it cannot shine with its original splendour. 

When Ulysses visited the infernal regions, he 
found among the heroes that perished at Troy, his 
competitor, Ajax, who, when the arms of Achilles 
were adjudged to Ulysses, died by his own hand in 
the madness of disappointment. He still appeared 
to resent, as on earth, his loss and disgrace. Ulysses 
endeavoured to pacify him with praises and submis- 
sion; but Ajax walked away without reply. This 
passage has always been considered as eminently bjeau- 
tiful; because Ajax, the haughty chief, the unlettered 
soldier, of unshaken courage, of immovable constancy, 
but without the power of recommending his own vir- 
tues by eloquence, or enforcing his assertions by any 
<)ther argument than the sword, had no way of mak-^ 
ing his anger known, but by gloomy sullenness and 
dumb ferocity. His hatred of a man whom he con* 
ceived to have defeated him only by volubility of 
tongue, was therefore naturally shewn by silence more 
contemptitous and piercing than any words that so 
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rude an orator could have found, and by which he 
gave his enemy no opportunity of exerting the only 
power in which he was superiour. 

When iEneas is sent by Virgil to the shades, he 
meets Dido the queen of Carthage, whom his perfidy 
had hurried to the grave ; he accosts her with ten- 
derness and excuses ; but the lady turns away like 
Ajax in mute disdain. She turns away like Ajax; 
but she resembles him in none of those qualities 
which give either dignity or propriety to silence^ 
She might, without any departure from the tenour 
of her conduct, have burst out like other injured 
women into clamour, reproach, and denunciation ; 
but Virgil had his imagination full of Ajax, and 
therefore could not prevail on himself to teach Dido 
any other mode of resentment. 

If Virgil could be thus seduced by imitation, there 
will be little hope, that common wits should escape; 
and accordingly we find, that besides the universal 
and acknowledged practice of copying the ancients^ 
there has prevailed in every age a particular species 
of fiction. At one time all truth was conveyed in 
allegory ; at another, nothing was seen but in a 
vision ; at one period all the poets followed sheep^ 
and every event produced a pastoral ; at another they 
busied themselves wholly in giving directions to a 
painter. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any fashion should 
become popular, by which idleness is favoured, and 
imbecility assisted ; but surely no man of genius can 
much applaud himself for repeating a tale with which 
the audience is already tired, and which could bring 
no honour to any but its inventor. 
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There are, I think, two schemes of writing, on 
which the laborious wits of the present time emplo^r 
their faculties. One is the adaptation of sense to all 
the rh jmes which our language can supply to some 
word, that makes the burden o( the stanza ; but this, 
bM it has been only used in a kind of amorous bur- 
lesque, can scarcely be censured with much acrimony. 
The Gthet is the imitatkih of Spenser, which, by the 
influence of some men of learning and genius, seems 
Hkdy to gain upon the age, and therefore deserves to 
be more attentively considered. 

To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spenser 
can incur no reproach, for allegory is perhaps one of 
the most pleasing vehicles of instruction. But I am 
very far from extending the same respect to his dic- 
tion or his stanza. His style was in his own time 
allowed to be vicious, so darkened with old words and 
peculiarities of phrase, and so remote from common 
use, that Jonson boldly pronounces him* to have 
written no langtLoge. His stanza is at once diffi- 
cult and unpleasing ; tiresome to the ear by its uni- 
formity, and to the attention by its length. It was 
at first formed in imitation of the Italian poets, 
without due regard to the genius of our language. 
The Italians have little variety of termination, and 
were forced to contrive such a stanza as might admit 
the greatest number of similar rhymes ; but our 
words end with so much diversity, that it is seldom 
convenient for us to bring more than two of the same 
sound together. If it be justly observed by Milton, 
that rhyme obliges poets to express their thoughts in 
improper terms, these improprieties must always be 
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jnultipHed, as the difficulty of rhyme is increased by 
loDg concatenations. 

The imitators of Spenser are indeed not very rigid 
censors of themselves, for they seem to c(5nclude, that 
when they have disfigured their lines with a few olv 
solete syllables, they have accomplished their design^ 
without considering that they ought not only to 
admit pld words, but; to avoid new. The laws of 
imitation are broken by every word introduced since 
the time of Spenser, as the character of Hector iS; 
violated by quoting Aristotle in the play. It would^; 
indeed, be difficult {to exclude from a long poem all 
modem phrases, though it is easy to sprinkle it with, 
gleanings of antiquity. Perhaps, however, the style 
of Spenser might by long labour be justly copied ; 
but life is surely given us for higher purposes than 
to gather what our ancestors have wisely thrown, 
away, and to learn what is of no value, but because^ 
it has been forgotten. 
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Numb. 122, Saturday, May 18, 1751. 

Nescio qua nataU solum dukeduie cunctos 

D licit* Ovid. 

By secret charms our native land attracts. 

Nothing is more subject to mistake and disap- 
pointment than anticipated judgment concerning the 
easiness or difficulty of any undertaking, whether we 
form our opinion from the performance of others, or 
from abstracted contemplation of the thing to be 
attempted. 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be done 
with ease; and art, when it is once matured to habits 
vanishes from observation. We are therefore more 
powerfully exdted to emulation, by those who have 
attained the highest degree of excellence, and whom 
we can therefore with least reason hope to equal. 

In adjusting the probability of success by a pre- 
vious consideration of the undertaking, we are 
equally in danger of deceiving ourselves. It is 
never easy, nor often possible, to comprise the 
series of any process with all its circumstanees, in- 
cidents, and variations* in a speculative scheme* 
Experience soon shows us the tortuosities of ima- 
ginary rectitude, the complications of simplicity^ 
and the asperities of smoothness. Sudden difficul- 
ties often start up from the ambushes of art, stop the 
careCT of activity, repress the gaiety of confidence. 
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and when we imagine ourselves almost at the end of 
our labours, drive us back to new plans and different 
measures. 

There are many things which we every day see 
others unable to perform, and perhaps have even our- 
selves miscarried in attempting ; and yet can hardly 
allow to be difficult ; nor can we forbear to wonder 
afresh at every new failure, or to promise certainty of 
success to our next essay ; but when we try, the same 
hindrances recur, the same inability is perceived, and 
the vexation of disappointment must again be suffered. 

Of the various kinds of speaking or writing, which 
serve necessity^ or promote pleasure, none appears so 
artless or easy as simple narration ; for what should 
make him that knows the whole ord^r and progress 
of an affair unable to relate it ? Yet we hourly find 
such as endeavour to entertaip or instruct us by reci- 
tals, clouding the facts which they intend to illus^ 
trate, and losing themselves and their auditors in 
wilds and ma^es, in digression and confusion. Wheii 
we have congratulated ourselves upon a new oppor- 
tunity of inquiry, and new means of information, it 
often happens^ that without designing either deceit 
or concealment, without ignorance of the fact, or xxtkr 
I/Willingness to disclose it, the relator fills the ear with 
empty sounds, harasses the attention with fruitless 
impatience, and disturbs the imagination by a tu- 
mult of events, without order of time, or train of con^ 
sequence. 

It is natural to believe, upon the same principle, 
that no writer has a more easy task than the his- 
torian. The philosopher has the works of omni- 
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science to examine; and is therefore engaged in 
disquisitions, to which finite intellects are utterly 
unequal. The poet trusts to his invention, and is 
not only in danger of those inconsistencies, to which 
ev^ one is exposed by departure from truth ; but 
may be censured as well for deficiencies of matter, as 
for irregularity of disposition, or impropriety of oma- 
njent. But the happy historian has no other labour 
than of gathering what tradition pours down before 
him, or records treasure for his use. He has only 
the actions and designs of men Uke himself to con- 
ceive and to relate; he is not to/orm, but copy cha-*^ 
racters, and therefore is not blamed for the inconsist- 
ency of statesmen, the injustice of tyrants, or the 
cowardice of commanders. The difficulty of making 
variety consistent, or uniting probability with sur- 
prise, needs not to disturb him ; the manners and ac^ 
tjions of his personages are already fixed ; his mate- 
rials are provided and put into his hands, and he is 
at leisure to employ all his powers in arranging and 
displaying them. 

Yet, even with these advantages, very few in any 
age have been able to raise themselves to reputation 
by writing histories ; and among the innumerable 
authors, who fill every nation with accounts of their 
ancestors, or undertake to transmit to futurity the 
events of their own time, the greater part, when 
fashion and novelty have ceased to recommend them, 
are of no other use than chronological memorials, 
which necessity may sometimes require to be con- 
sulted, but which fright away curiosity, and disgust 
delicacy. 
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It is observed, that our nation, which has produced 
so many authors eminent for almost every other spe- 
cies of literary excellence, has been hitherto remark- 
ably barren of historical genius; and so far has .this 
defect raised prejudices against us, that some have 
doubted whether an Englishman can stop at that me- 
diocrity of style, or confine his mind to that even 
tenour of imagination, which narrative requires. 

They who can believe that nature has so capri- 
ciously distributed understanding, have sm*ely no 
claim to the honour of serious confutation. The. 
inhabitants of the same country have opposite. chja-» 
racters in different ages; the prevalence or .neglect 
of any particular study can proceed only from the 
accidental influence of some temporary cause; and 
if we have failed in history, we can have failed only 
because history has not hitherto been diligently cul^ 
tivated. 

But how is it evident, that we have not historians 
among us, whom we may venture to place in com- 
parison with any that the neighbouring nations can* 
produce ? The attempt of Raleigh is deservedly ce- 
lebrated for the labour of his researches, and the ele- 
gance of his style ; but he has endeavoured to exert 
his judgment more than his genius, to select facts, 
rather than adorn them ; aad has produced an histo- 
rical dissertation, but seldom risen to the majesty of 
history. 

The works of Clarendon deserve more regard. 
His diction is indeed neither exact in itself, nor 
suited to the purpose of history. It is the effusion 
of a mind crowded with ideas, and desirous of 
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imparting them ; and* therefore always accumulating 
words, and involving one clause and sentence in 
another. But there is in his negligence a rude inarti- 
ficial majesty, which, without the nicety of laboured 
elegance, swells the mind by its plenitude and difiu-* 
sion. His narration is not perhaps sufficiently rapid,: 
being stopped too frequently by particularities, which, 
though they might strike the author who was present 
at the transactions, will not equally detain the atten-* 
tion .<tf posterity. But his ignorance or carelessness 
of the art of writing is amply compensated by his 
knowledge of nature and of policy ; the wisdom of 
his maxims, the justness of his reasonings, and the 
variety, distinctness, and strength of his characters. 

But none of our writers can, in my opinion, justly 
contest the superiority of KnoUes, who, in his history 
of the Turks, has displayed all the excellencies that 
narration can admit. His style, though somewhat 
obscured by time, and sometimes vitiated by false 
wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear. A wonder- 
ful multiplicity of events is so artfully arranged, and 
so distinctly explained, that each facilitates the 
knowledge of the next. Whenever a new personage 
is introduced, the reader is prepared by his character 
for his actions; when a nation is first attacked, or 
city besieged, he is made acquainted with its history, 
or situation ; so that a great part of the world is 
brought into view. The descriptions of this author 
are without minuteness, and the digressions without 
ostentation. Collateral events are so artfully woven 
into the contexture of his principal story, that they 
cannot be disjoined without leaving it lacerated and 
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broken. There is nothing turgid in his dignity, nor 
superfluous in his copiousness. His orations only, 
whieh he feigns, like the ancient historians, to hare 
been pronounced on remarkable occasions, are tedious 
andl languid; and since they are merely the voluntary 
sports of imagination, prove how much the most jn- 
didoiis and skilful may be mistalcen in the estimate 
of th^ir own powers. 

Nothing could have sunk this author in obscurity, 
but the remoteness and barbarity of the people, whose 
story he relates. It seldom happens, that all cir- 
cumstances concur to happiness or &me. The nation 
which produced this great historian, has the grief of 
seeing his genius employed upon a foreign and imin- 
teresting subject ; and that writer who might have 
secured perpetuity to his name, by a histcnry of his 
own country, has exposed himself to t^e danger of 
oblivion, by recounting enterprises and revolutions, 
of which none desire to be informed. 
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NcMB. 123. Tuesday, May 21, 1751. 

Quo 9cmd est imbiaa rccaUy servabii odorem 

Testa diu. Hoe. 

What season'd first the vessel, keeps the taste. CasscH. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Though I have so long found myself deluded by 
projects of honour and distinction, that I often re- 
solve to admit them no more into my heart ; yet how 
determinately soever excluded, they always recover 
their dominion by fcMrce or stratagem ; and whenever, 
after the shortest relaxation of vigilance, reason and 
caution return to their chaise, they find hope again 
in possession, with all her train of pleasures dancing 
about her. 

Even while I am preparing to write a history of 
disappointed expectations, I cannot forbear to flatter 
myself, that you and your readers are impatient for 
my performance; and that the sons of learning have 
laid down several of your late papers with discontent, 
when they found that Misocapelus had delayed to 
continue his narrative. 

But the desire of gratifying the expectations that 
I have raised, is not the only motive of this relation, 
which, having once promised it, I think . myself no 
longer at liberty to forbear. For, however I may 
have wished to clear myself from every other adhe- 
sion of trade, I hope I shall be always wise enough 
to retain my punctuality, and amidst all my new arts 
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I was now detected in trade, and therefore re- 
solved to stay no longer. I hired another apartment^ 
and changed my servants. Here I lived very hap- 
pily for three months, and, with secret satisfaction, 
often overheard the family celebrating the greatness 
and felicity of the esquire ; though the conversation 
seldom ended without some complaint of my covetous* 
ness, or some remark upon my language, or my gait» 
I now began to venture into the publick walks, and 
to know the feces of nobles and beauties ; but could 
not observe, without wonder, as I passed by them, 
how frequently they were talking of a tailor. I 
longed, however, to be admitted to conversation, and 
was somewhat weary of walking in crowds without a 
companion, yet continued to come and go with the 
rest, till a lady whom I endeavoured to protect in a 
crowded passage, as she was about to step into her 
chariot, thanked me for my civility, and told me, that, 
as she had often distinguished me for my modest and 
respectful behaviour, whenever I set up for myself, I 
might expect to see her among my first customers. 

Here was. an end of all my ambulatory projects. 
I indeed sometimes entered the walks again, but 
was always blasted by this destructive lady, whose 
mischievous generosity recommended me to heic 
acquaintance. Being therefore forced to practise 
my adscititious character upon another stage, I be- 
took myself to a coffee-house frequented by wits, 
among whom I learned in a short time the cant of 
criticism, and talked so loudly and volubly of na- 
ture, and manners, and sentiment, and diction, 
and similies, and contrasts, and action, and pro? 
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niinciatioD, that I was often desired to lead the hiss 
and dap, and was feared and hated by the j^yeis 
and the poets. Many a sentence have I hissed> 
which I did not understand, and many a groan have 
I uttered, when the ladies were weeping in the 
boxes. At last a malignant author, whose perform* 
ance I had persecuted through the nine nights, wrote 
an epigram upon Tape the critick, which drove me 
from the pit for ever. 

My desire to be a fine gentleman still continued : 
I therefore, after a short suspense, chose a new set of 
friends at the gaming-table, and was for some time 
pleased with the civility and openness with wUich I 
found myself treated. I was indeed obliged to play; 
but being naturally timorous and vigilant, was never 
surprised into large sums. What might have been 
the consequence of long fiimiliarity with these plun* 
derers, I had not an opportunity of knowing; for 
one night the constables entered and seised us, and 
I was once more compelled to sink into my former 
condition, by sending for my old master to attest 
my character. • 

When I was deliberating to what new qualifica- 
tions I should aspire, I was summoned into the 
country, by an account of my father's death. Here 
I had hopes of being able to distinguish myself, and 
to support the honour of my family. I therefore 
bought guns and horses, and, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the tenants, iucreased the salary of the 
huntsman. But. when I entered the field, it was 
soon discovered, that I was not destined to the glories 
of the chace. I wa? afraid of thorns in the thicket, 
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and of dirt in the marsh ; I shivered on the brink o£ 
a river while the sportsmen crossed it, and trembled 
at the sight of a five-bar gate. When the sport and 
danger were over, I was still equally disconcerted; 
iox I wa». effeminate, though not delicate, and could 
only join a feebly whispering voice in the clamours of 
their triumph. 

A &11,; by which my ribs were l^ken, soon re- 
called me to domestick pleasures, and I exerted all 
my art to obtain the &vour of the neighbouring 
ladies; but wherever I came, there was. always some 
unlucky cottveraation upoa ribands, fillets, pins, or 
thread, which drove all my stock of compliments out 
of my memory, and overwhelmed me with shame 
and dejection. 

Thus I passed the ten first years aft^ the death 
of my brother, in which I have learned at last to 
repress that ambiti<»i^„ which I could never gratify; 
and, instead of wasting more of my life in vain en- 
deavours after accomplishments, which, if not early 
acquired, no endeavours can obtain, I shall confine: 
my care to those higher excellencies which are in- 
every man's power, and though I cannot enchant 
affection by elegance and ease, hope to secure esteem 
by honesty and truth. 

I am, &e. 

MiSOCAPELUS. 
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Numb. 124. .Saturday, May 25, 1751. 

Taciturn syhas inter reptare salubresy ' 

Curantem qutcqmd digntim sapiente bonoque est, HoR. 

To range m silence through each healthful wood, 
And mufte what 's worthy of the wise and good. 

Elfbotstok. 

The season of the year is now come, in which 
the theatres are shut, and the card-tahles forsaken ; 
the regions of luxnry are for a while unpeopled, and 
pleasure leads out her votaries to grores and gardens, 
to still scenes and erratick gratifications. Those who 
have passed many months in a continnal tumult of 
diversion ; who have never opened their eyes in the 
morning, but upon some new appointment ; nor slept 
at night without a dream of dances, musick, and 
good hands, ot of soft sighs and. humble supplica- 
tions ; must now retire ta distant provinces, where 
the syiens of flattery are scarcely ta be heard, where 
beauty sparkles without praise or envy, and wit is 
repeated only by the echo. 

As^ I think it one of the most important duties of 
sodal benevolence to give warning of the approach 
of calamity; when by timely prevention it may be ^ 
turned aside, or by preparatory measures be more 
easily endured, I cannot feel the increasing warmth, 
or observe the lengthening days, without considering 
the condition of my feir readers, who are now pre- 
paring to leave all that has so long filled up their 
hours, all from which they have been accustomed 
to hope for delight ; and who, till fashion proclaims 
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the liberty of returning to the seats of mirth and 
elegance, must endure the rugged 'squire, the sober 
housewife, the loud huntsman, or the formal parson, 
the roar of obstreperous jollity, or the dulness of 
prudential instruction ; without any retreat, but to 
the gloom of solitude, where they will yet find greater 
inconveniencies, and must learn, however unwillingly, 
to endure themselves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be 
said to roll on with a strong and rapid current ; they 
float along from pleasure to pleasure, without the 
trouble of regulating their own motions, and pursue 
the course of the stream in all the felicity of inatten-* 
tion ; content that they find themselves in progres- 
sion, and careless whither they are going. But the 
months of summer are a kind of sleeping stagnation 
without wind or tide, where they are left to force 
themselves forward by their own labour, and to direct 
their passage by their own skill ; and where, if they 
have not some internal principle of activity, they 
must be stranded upon shallows, or lie torpid in a 
perpetual calm. 

There are, indeed, some to whom this universal 
dissolution of gay societies affords a welcome op- 
portunity of quitting, without disgrace, the post 
which they have found themselves unable to main- 
tain ; and of seeming to retreat only at the call of 
nature, from assemblies where, after a short triumph 
of uncontested superiority, they are overpowered by 
9ome new intruder of softer elegance or spright- 
lier vivacity. By these, hopeless of victory, and 
yet ashamed to confess a conquest, the summer is 
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regarded as a release from the fatiguing service of 
celebrity, a dismission to more certain joys and a 
safer empire. They now solace themselves with the 
influence which they shall obtain, where they have 
no rival to fear; and with the lustre which they shall 
effuse, when nothing can be seen of brighter splen- 
dour. They imagine, while they are preparing for 
their journey, the admiration with which the rusticks 
will crowd about them ; plan the laws of a new 
assembly ; or contrive to delude provincial ignorance 
with a fictitious mode. A thousand pleasing expec- 
tations swarm in the fancy ; and all the approaching 
weeks are filled with distinctions, honours, and au- 
thority. , ' ■> 

But others, who have lately entered the world, or 
have yet had no proofs of its inconstancy and desertion, 
are cut off, by this cruel interruption, from the enjoy- 
ment of their prerogatives, and doomed to lose four 
months in inactive obscurity. Many complaints do 
vexation and desire extort from those exiled tjrrants 
of the town, against the inexorable sun, who pursues 
his course without any regard to love or beauty ; 
and visits either trc^ick at the stated time, whether 
shunned or courted, deprecated or implored. 

To them who leave the places of publick resort in. 
the fiill bloom of reputation, and withdraw from ad- 
miration, courtship, submission, and applause, a rural 
triumph can give nothing equivalent. The praise of 
ignorance, and the subjection of weakness, are little 
regarded by beauties who have been accustomed to 
more important- conquests, and more valuable pane- 
gyricks. Nor indeed should the powers which have 
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made faavock in the theatres, or borne down rivahry 
in courts, be d^raded to a mean attack upon the 
untravdled heir, or ignoble contest with the ruddy 

milkmaid. 

How then must four long months be worn away? 

Four months, in which there will be no routes, no 
shows, no fidottos ; in which \isits must be r^ulated 
by tiie weather, and assemblies will depend upon the 
moon! The Platonists imagine, that the future 
punishment of those vidio have in this lifo debased 
their reason by subjection to their senses, and hv7e 
prefened the gross gratifications of lewdness and 
luxury, to the pure and sublime felicity of virtue and 
contemplation, will arise from the predominance and 
solicitations of the same appetites, in a state which 
can fiunish no means o£ appeasing them. 1 cannot 
but suspect that this month, bright with sunshine, 
and fragrant with perfumes; this month, which 
covers the meadow with verdure, and decks the gar- 
dens with all the mixtures of colorific^ radiance; 
this month, from which the man of fancy expects new 
infusions of imagery, and the naturalist new scenes 
of observation ; this month will chain down midtt- 
tudes to the Platonick penance of desire without en<i- 
joyment, and hurry them from the highest satisfac- 
tions, which they have yet learned to conceive, into 
a state of hopeless wishes and pining recollection, 
where the eye of vanity will look round for admura^ 
tion to no purpose, and the hand of avarice shuffle 
cards in a bower with ineffectual dexterity. 

From the tediousness of this melancholy susp^- 
sion of life, I would willingly preserve those who 
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are exposed to it, only by in^xprneoee ; irho wa»t 
HGt inclinatioQ to wisdom c^ yirtue, thoiigh they 
have been dissipated by negiigenee, or mided by ex- 
ample ; and who would gladly find the ytPay to ra- 
tional h^piness, t^ngh it should be aete&^B^ty to 
struggle with habit, -and abandon fashion. To these 
many arts of spending time might be recommended, 
which would neither sadden the present hour with 
weariness, nor the future with repentance. 

It would seem iii^possible to a solitary ^speculatist, 
that a human being can want employment. To be 
born in ignorance with a capacity of knowle^e, and 
to be placed in the midst of a world filled with va- 
riety, perpetually pressing upon the senses and irri- 
tating curiosity, is surely a sufficient isecurity against 
the languishment of inattention. Novelty is indeed 
necessary to preserve eagerness and alacrity ; but art 
and nature have stores inexhaustible by human intel- 
lects ; and «eyery moment produces something new to 
him, who has quidcened his faculties by diligent ob- 
servation. 

Some studies^ for whi<^ the cou&try and the sum* 
mer afford peculiar «0pportuiiities» I siaaU perhaps en* 
deavour to recommend in a future essay ; but if there 
be any appreheosion n^ot £Ppt to admit unaccustomed 
ideas, or any attenticm so stabb(Hti itnd inflexible^ as 
not eai^y to cwaply with new directii^Bs, even these 
obstructions cannot exclude the pleastti?e of A^Hoa*- 
tion ; i(x there is a hi^ier and nobler empIoyiHeiit, 
to wUch all facidties are adapted by Him, yfho gave 
them. The duties of religion, sincerdy Mid reguhurly 
performed, will dwa^ys be sufficient to exalt the mean 
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est, an^ to exercise the highest understanding. That 
mind will never he vacant, which is frequently re- 
called hy stated duties to meditations on eternal in- 
terests ; nor can any hour he long, which is spent in 
obtaining ^me new qualification for celestial happiness^ 



Numb. 125. Tuesday, May 28, 1751. 

Descriptas servare vices^ operumque colores. 

Cur ego, si nequeo igfioroque, poet a saint or f Hor. 

But if, through weakness, or my want of art, 

1 can*t to every different style impart 

The proper strokes and colours it may claim^ 

Why am I honoured with a poet's name? Francis. 

It is one of the maxims of the citil law, that 
definitions are Jmzardous. Things modified by hu- 
man understandings, subject to varieties of complica-' 
tion, and changeable as experience advances know- 
ledge, or accident influences caprice, are scarcely to 
be included in any standing form of expression, be-' 
cause they are always suffering some alteration of 
their state. Definition is, indeed, not the province of 
man ; every thing is set above or below our faculties. 
The works and operations of nature are too great in' 
their extent, or too much diffused in their relations, 
and the performances of art too inconstant and uncer- 
tain, to be reduced to any determinate idea. It is im- 
possible to impress upon our minds an adequate and 
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just representation of an object so great that we can 
never take it into our view, or so mutable that it is 
always changing under our eye, and has already lost 
its form while we are labouring to conceive it 

Definitions have been no less difficult or uncertain 
in criticisms than in law. Imagination, a licentious 
and vagrant faculty, unsusceptible of limitations, and 
impatient of restraint, has always endeavoured to 
bafiie the logician, to perplex the confines of distinc- 
tion, and burst the inclosures of regularity. There is 
therefore scarcely any species of writing, of which we 
can tell what is its essence, and what are its consti- 
tuents; every new genius produces some innovation, 
which, when invented and approved, subverts the 
rules which the practice of foregoing author^ had 
established>i 

Comedy has been particularly unpropitious to de- 
finers ; for though perhaps they might properly have 
contented themselves, with declaring it to be stich a 
dramatick representation of human life^ as may 
eoocite mirths they have embarrassed their definition 
with the means by which the comick writers attain 
their end, without considering that the various me- 
thods of exhilarating their audience, not being limited 
by nature, cannot be comprised in precept* ThuSf 
some make comedy a representation of mean, and 
others of bad men ; some think that its essence con- 
sists in the unimportance, others in the fictitiousness 
of the transaction. But any mao^s refiectioni will 
inform him, that every dramatick composition whieb 
raises mirth, is comick ; and that, to raise mirth, it i» 
by no means universally necessary, that the pcrsonagei 
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should be either mean or corrapt, nor always requi- 
site, that the action should be trivial, nor ^ver, that 
it shoidd be fictitious. 

If the two kinds of dramatize poetry bad been 
defined only by their effects upon the mind, wme 
absurdities might have been prevented, with which 
the compositions of our greatest poets are di^raced, 
who, for want of some settled ideas and accurate dis* 
tinetions, have unhappily confounded tragick wi4^ 
comick sentiments^ They seem to have thoi^ht, 
that as the meanness of personages constituted ^o^ 
medy, their greatness was sufficient to form a tragedy ; 
and tiiat notlung was necessary but that they should 
crowd the scene with monarchs, and generals^ and 
guards ; and make them talk, at certain intervals, of 
the downfall of kingdoms, and the rout of armies. 
They have not considered, that thoughts or incidents, 
in themselves ridiculous, grow lAiU more grotesque 
by the solemnity of isuch diaracters ; that reason and 
nature are uniform and inflexible ; and that what is 
despicable and absurd, will not, by any association 
with splendid titles, become rational or great ; that 
the most important afiairs, by an intermixture of an 
unseasonable levity, may be made oontemptiUe ; and 
that the robes of royalty can give no dignity to non^ 
sense or to folly. 

•* Comedy,** says H<M:aoe, " sometimes mses 
her voice;" and Tragedy may likewise on {iropcsr 
occasions abate her dignity ; but as the comidk 
personages can only depart &om tlieir familiarity 
of style, when the more violent passions are put 
in motion, the heroes and tiueeuis df tmgedy should 
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never descend to trifle^ but in the houxs of eaae» and 
intermissions of dii^ar. Yet in the tn^edy of Don 
SdNistian, when the king of Port^al is in the hands 
of his enemy, and havii^ just drawn the lot, by 
which he is cond^nned to die^ breaks out into a wild 
boast that his dust shall take possession oi Afirick, 
the dialogue proceeds dius between the captive and 
his conqueror : 

Mvley Mohuh, What shall I do to conquer thee ? 

Seb. Impos^ble ! 
Souls know no conquerors. 

M. M6L I ^11 shew thee for a monster thro^ my Africk. 

Seb> No, thou canst only shew me for a man : 
Africk is stored with monsters ; man ^s a proldigy 
Thy subjects have not seen. 

M. Mol Thou talk'st as if 
Still at the head of battle. 

Seb. Thou mistak'st : 
For there I would not talk. 

BendtLcavj the Minister. Sure he would sleep. 



This conversation, with the sly remark of the mi- 
nister, can only be found not to be comick, because it 
wants the probability necessary to representations of 
common life, and degenerates too much towards buf- 
foonery and farce. 

The same play afiFords a smart return of the genc« 
ral to the emperor, who, enforcing his orders for the 
death of Sebastian, vents his impatience in this 
abrupt thread: 

No more replies. 

But see thou dost it : Or 

To which Dorax answers, 



Choak in that threat : I can say Or as loud. 
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A thousand instances of such impropriety might 
be produced, were not one scene in Aureng-Zebe 
sufficient to exemplify it. Indamora, a captive 
queen, having Aureng-Zebe for her lover, employs 
Arimant, to whose charge she had been entrusted, 
and whom she had made sensible of her charms, to 
carry hei message to his rival. 

AuiMANT, with a letter in his hand : Indamora. 

Arim. And I the messenger to him from you ? 
Your empire you to tyranny pursue : 
You lay commands both cruel and unjust, • 

To serve my rival, and betray my trust. 

Ind. You first betray'd your trust in loving me : 
And should not I my own advantage see ? 
Serving ray love, you may my friendship gain ; 
You know the rest of your pretences vain. 
You must, my Arimant, you must be kind: 
'Tis in your nature, and your noble mind. 

Arim. I'll to the king, and straight my trust resign. 

Ind. His trust you may, but you shall never mine. 
Heaven made you love me for no other end, 
But to become my confident and friend : 
As 5uch, I keep no secret from your sight. 
And therefore make you judge how ill I write : 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind, 
If ^tis indited, as I meant it, kind. 

Arim. / cbsk not heav'n my freedom to restore — [Reading. 

But only Jbr your sake 1 '11 read no more. 

And yet I must 

Less Jbr my own^ than Jbr your sorrow sad [Reading. 

Another line like this, would make me mad 

Heav'^n ! she goes on ^yet more and yet more kind ! 

\^As reading. 
Each sentence is a dagger to my mind. 

See me this night [Reading. 
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Thamkjbriu'ne^ who did such a friend provide ; 
Forjmikful Arimant shall be your guide. 
Not only to be made an instrument. 
But pre-engagM without my own consent ! 

Ind, Unknown f engage you, still augments my score, 
And gives you scope of meriting the more. 

Arim. The best of men 
Some interest in their actions must confess ; 
None merit, but in hope they may possess: 
The fatal paper rather let me tear, 
Than, like Bellerophon, my own sentence bear. 

Ind. You may ; but 'twill not be your best advice : 
^Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you must obey me, soon or late : 
Why should you vainly struggle witJi your fate^ ' 

Arim. I thank thee, Heav'n ! thou hast been wmidrouH 

kind ! \ 

Why am I thus to slavery designed, J 

And yet am cheated with a free-bom mind ! j 

Or make thy orders with my reason suit. 

Or let me live by sense, a glorious brute- [She frowns. 

You frown, and I obey with speed, before 
That dregful sentence comes. See me no more. 

In this scene, eyecy drcumstance concurs to turn 
tragedy to ferce. The wild absurdity of the expe- 
dient; the contemptible subjection of the lover; 
the folly of obliging him to read the letter, only 
because it ought to have been concealed from him ; 
the frequent interruptions of amorous impatience ; 
the Mnt expostulations of a voluntary slave ; the 
imperious haughtiness of a tyrant without power; 
the deep reflection of the yielding rebel upon &te 
and firee-wiU ; and his wise wish to lose his reason as 
soon as he finds himself about to do what be cannot 
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persuade his reason to approTe, are surely snfBcient 
to awaken the most t(Hrpid risibility. 

There is scarce a tragedy of the last century 
which has not debased its most important incidents, 
and polluted its most serious interlocutions, with 
buffoonery and meanness; but though perhaps it 
cannot be pretended that the present age has added 
much to the force and efficacy of the drama, it has 
at least been able to escape many faults, which 
either ignorance had overlooked, or indulgence had 
licensed. The later tragedies, indeed, have faults 
of another kind, perhaps more destructive to delight, 
though less open to censure. That perpetual tu- 
mour of phrase with which every thought is naw ex^ 
pressed by every personage, the paucity of adventures 
which regularity admits, and the unvaried equality 
of flowing dialogue, has taken away from our present 
write^ almost all that dominion over the passions 
which was the boast of their predecessors. Yet they 
may at least claim this commendation, that they 
avoid gross faults, and that if they cannot often move 
terrour or pity, they are always eareful not to pro- 
voke laughter. 
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Numb. 126. Saturday, Jv/ne 1, 1751. 



'Nihil est aliud magnum quam multa rmnuta. Vet. Auct. 



Sands form the mountain, moments make the year. Young. 

Ta THE ^AMBLER. 

Among other topicks of conversation which your 
papers supply, I . was lately engaged in a discussion 
of the character given by Tranquilla of her lover 
Venustulus, whom^ notwitlistanding the severity of 
his mistress, the greater mimher seemed incUned to 
acquit of unmanly or culpable timidity. 

One of the company remarked that prudence 
ought to be distinguished from fear; and that if 
Venustulus was afiraid of nocturnal adventures, no 
man who considered how much every avenue of the 
town was infested with robbers could think him 
blameable ; for why should life be hazarded without 
prospect of honour or advantage ? Another was of 
opinion, that a brave man might be afraid of cross* 
ing the river in the calmest weather, and declared, 
that, for his part, while there were coaches and a 
bridge, he would never be seen tottering in a 
wooden case, out of which he might be thrown by 
any irregular agitation, or which might be overset 
by accident, or negligence, or by the force of a 
sudden gust, or the rush of a larger vessel. It was 
his custom, be said, to keep the security of day- 
light, and dry ground ; for it was a maxim with 
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him, that no wise man ever perished hy water, or 
was lost in the dark. 

The next was humhly of opinion, that if Tran- 
quilla had seen, like him, the cattle run roariiig 
ahout the meadows in the hot months, she would not 
have thought meanly of her lover for not venturing 
his safety among them. His neighbour then told us, 
that for his part he was not ashamed to confess, that 
he could not see a rat, though it was dead, without 
palpitation; that he had been driven six times out of 
his lodgings either by rats or mice ; and that he al- 
ways had a bed in the closet for his servant, whom he 
called up whenever the enemy was in motion. Ano- 
ther wondered that any man should think himself 
disgraced by a precipitate retreat from a dog; for 
there was always a possibility that a dog might be 
mad ; and that surely, though there was no danger 
but of being bit by a fierce animal, there was more . 
wisdom in flight than contest. By all these declara- 
tions another was encouraged to confess, that if he 
had been admitted to the honour of paying his ad- 
dresses to Tranquilla, he should have been likely to 
incur the same censure ; for, among all the animals 
upon which nature has impressed deformity and hor- 
rour, there is none whom he durst not encounter ra- 
ther than a beetle. 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is universally de- 
fined too close and anxious an attention to personal 
safety, there will be found scarcely any fear, how- 
ever excessive in its degree, or unreasonable in its 
object, which will be allowed to characterise a 
coward. Fear is a passion which every man feels so 
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frequently predominant in his own breast, that he is 
unwilling to hear it censured with great asperity; 
and, perhaps, if we confess the truth, the same re- 
. straint which would hinder a man from declaiming 
ngain^t the frauds of any employment among those 
who profess it, should withhold him from treating 
fear with contempt among human beings. 
' Yet, since fortitude is one of those virtues which 
the condition of our nature makes hourly neces8ar}% 
I think you cannot better direct your admonitions 
than against superfluous and panick terrours. Fear 
is implanted in us as a preservative from evil ; but 
its duty, like that of other passions, is iiot to over- 
bear reason, but to assist it; nor should it be suf- 
fered to tyrannize in the imagination, to raise phan- 
toms of horrour, or beset life with supernumerary 
distresses. 

To be always afraid of losing life is, indeed, 
scarcely to enjoy a life that can deserve the care of 
preservation. He that once indulges idle fears will 
never be at rest. Our present state admits only of a 
kind of negative security; we must conclude our- 
selves safe when we see no danger, or none inadequate 
to our powers of opposition. Death, indeed, conti- 
nually hovers about us, but hovers commonly unseen, 
unless we sharpen our sight by useless curiosity. 

There is always A point at which caution, however 
solicitous, must lithit its preservatives, because one 
teirour often counteracts another. 1 once knew one 
of the speculatists of cowardice, whose reigning 
disturbance was the dread of housebreakers. His 
inquiries were for nine years employed upon the 
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best Hiethod of barring a window, or a door ; and 
many an hour has he spent in establishing the pre** 
ference of a bolt to a lock. He had at last, by the 
daily superaddition of new expedients, contrived ^ 
door which could never be forced ; for one bar wa« 
secured by another with such intricacy of subordinar 
tion, that he was himself not always able to disengag? 
them in the proper method. He was happy in this 
fortification, till being asked how he would escape 
if he was threatened by fire, he discovered, that 
with all his care and expence, he had only been 
assisting his own destruction. He then immediately 
tore off his bolts, and now leaves 'at night his outer 
door hplf-locked, that he may not by his own foUj 
perish in the flames. 

There is one species of terrour which those who 
are unwilling to suffer the reproach of cowardice have 
wisely dignified with the name of antipathy. A 
man who talks with intrepidity of the monsters of 
the wildern^s while they are out of sight, will readily 
oonfess his antipathy to a mole, a weasel, or a frog. 
He has indeed no dread of harm from an insect or a 
v^orm, but his antipathy turns him pale whenever 
they approach him. He believes that a boat will trans- 
port him with as much safety as his neighbours, but 
he cannot conquer his antipathy to the water. Thus 
he goes on without any reproach from his own re- 
flections, and every day multiplies antipathies, till 
he becomes ccmtemptible to others, and burdensome 
to himself. 

It is indeed certain, that impressions of dread 
may sometimes be unluckily made by objects not 
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ra themsdves justly fiMmidable; but wlieii fea* is 
discorered to te groundless, it is to be eradicated 
like other false opinions, and antipathies are gene-^ 
Kdly superable by a single effort. He that hfts been 
taught to shudder at a mouiie^ i^ he can persuside 
himself to risk one encounter, will fiiid his own *VL^ 
peridrity, and exehange hin terrours foft the pride df 
(kmquest. 

I am, Sir, tkc. 

THRASO. 
BIR, 

As you profess to extend your regard to the mi^ 
BUteness of decency, as well as to the dignity of 
sdence, I cannot forbear to lay before you a mode of 
persecution by which - 1 have been exiled to taverns 
and coflfee-^houses, and deterred from entering the 
doors of my friends. 

Among the ladies who please themselves with 
splendid fiimiture, or elegant entertainment, it is 
a j^raetice very common, to ask every guest how he^ 
likes the carved work of the cornice, or the %ufes of 
the tapestry ; the china at the table, or the plate oti 
the side-board: and on all occasions to inquire his 
opinion c^ their judgment and their choice. Mela^ 
aia has laid her new watch in the window nineteen 
times, that she may desire me to look upon it. Ca- 
Itsta has an art of dropping her snuff-box by drawing 
out her handkerchief, that when I pick it up I may 
admire it; and Fulgenlia has condbeted me, by 
mistake, into the wrong room, at every fin^ I have 
paid since her picture was put into a new fhime. 

2 A S 
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I hope, Mr. Rambler, you will inform them, that 
no man should be denied the privilege of silence, or 
tortured to false declarations ; and that though ladieis • 
may justly claim to be exempt from rudeness, they 
have no right to force unwilling civilities. To please 
is a laudable and el^ant ambition, and is properly 
rewarded with honest praide ; but to seize applause 
by violence, and call out for commendation, without 
knowing, or caring to know, whether it be given from 
conviction, is a species of tyranny by which modesty 
is oppressed, and sincerity corrupted. The tribute 
of admiration, thus exacted by impudence and im- 
portunity, di£Pers from the respect paid to silent 
merit, as the plunder of a pirate from the merchant's 

profit. ' 

, I am, &c. 

MiSOCOLAX. 
SIR, 

Your great predecessor, the Spectator, endea- 
voured to difhise among his female readers a desire 
of knowledge ; nor can I charge you, though you do 
not seem equally attentive to the ladies, with endea- 
vouring to discourage them from any laudable pur- 
suit. But however either he or you may excite our 
curiosity, you have not yet informed us how it may 
be gratified. The world seems to have formed an 
universal conspiracy against our understandings ; our 
questions are supposed not to expect answers, our ar- 
guments are confuted with a jest, and we are treated 
like beings who transgress the limits of our nature 
whenever we aspire to seriousness or improvement. 
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I inquired yesterday of a gentleman eminent for 
astronomical skill, what made the day long in sum- 
mer, and short in winter ; and was told that nature 
protracted the days in summer, lest ladies should 
want time to walk in the park ; and the nights in 
winter, lest they should not have hours suflBcient to 
spend at the card-table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard such in- 
formation with just contempt, and I desire you to 
discover to this great master of ridicule, that I was 
far from wanting any intelligence which he could 
have given. me. I asked the question with no other 
intention than to set him free from the necessity of 
silence, and gave him an. opportunity of mingling on 
equal terms with a polite assembly, from which, how- 
ever uneasy, hei could not then escape, by a kind in-r 
troduction of the only subject on which I believed 
him able to speak with propriety. 

I am, &c. 

Generosa. 
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JfiJMB. 127. Tuesday, June 4s^ 1751. 

Caqpisti melius quam desinis : ultima primis 
Ceduni s dtssimiles hie tir, et Hk jnter. €Nril^ 

;Suqceeding years thy early fame desrtroy ; 
Thou, who begaii^st a iQan^ wik tni a ho^* 

P^LiTiAN, a ntme eifiineat amcmg the ratocxn 
^f polite literature, when he published a collection of 
epigrams, prefixed to many of them the year of hia 
age at which they were composed. He might design 
by this informatioD, either to boast the early matu- 
rity of his genius, or to conciliate indulgence to the 
puerility of his perfinmances. But whateFer was his 
intent;, it is remarked by Sealiger, that he very Bttk 
promoted his own reputation, because he fell bekn 
the promise which his first productions had given, 
and in the latter part of his life seldom equalled the 
sallies of his youth. 

It is not uncommon for those who at their first 
entrance into the world were distinguished for attain- 
ments or abilities, to disappoint the hopes which 
they had raised, and to end in neglect and obscurity 
that life which they began in celebrity and honour. 
To the long catalogue of the inconveniencies of old 
age, which moral and satirical writers have so copi- 
ously displayed, may be often added the loss of fame. 

The advance of the human mind towards any 
object of laudable pursuit, may be compared to 
the progress of a body driven by a blow. It moves 
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£fx a time with great vthaity <itid T%our, but tie 
force of the fitit impulse* is pefrpetually deereaisiiBg, 
and though it dhotild cfncoutiter no obstacle capable 
of quelling it by a sudden stop^ the resistance of the 
medium through which it passesf, and th^ latent ine^ 
qualities of the smoothest surfaee, will in a short time, 
by continued retardation, wholly overpower it. Some 
hindrances will be found in every road of life, but he 
tbafr fixes his eyes upon any thing at a distance, ne- 
cessarily loses sight of all that fills up the inteime- 
diate space, and therefore sets forward with alacrity 
and confidence, nor suspects a^ thon^and obstacles by 
which he afterwards finds his passage embarrassed 
and obstructed. Some are indeed stopt at once in 
their career by a sudden shock of calamity, or divert- 
ed to a different direction by the cross impulse of 
some violent passion i bnt far the' greater part lan- 
guish by' slow degrees, deviate at first into slight ob- 
liquities, and themselves scarcely perceive at what 
time their ardour forsook them, or when they lost 
sight of then: original design. 

Weariness and negligence are perpetually prevail- 
is^ by i»lent encroachments, assisted by different 
causes^ and not observed till they cannot, without 
great difficulty, be opposed. Labour necessarily re- . 
quires pauses of ease and relai^ation, and the deli- 1 
ciousness of ease commonly makefi^ us unwilling to | 
neturn to labour. We^ perhaps^ prevail upon ottr- ' 
selvejs to renew our attempts, but eagerly listen to 
every argument for fi*equent inrterpositioiis of amuse* 
ment; for, when indolewe hais^ once entered njHHf 
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the mind, it can scarcely be dispossessed but by such 
efforts as very few are willing to exert. .x 

^ It is the fate of industry to be equally endangered 
by miscarriage and success, by confidence and despon^ 
dency. He that engages in a great undertakings 
with a false opinion of its facility, or too high concept 
tions of his own strength, is easily discoiu'aged by th^ 
first hindrance of his advances, because he had pro^ 
mised himself an equal and perpetual progression 
without impediment or disturbance ; when unex4 
pected interruptions break in upon him, he is in the 
state of a man surprised by a tempest, where he pur* 
posed only to bask in the calm, or sport in the shall6ws» 
It is not only common to find the difficulty of an 
enterprize greater, but the profit less, than hope had 
pictured it. Youth enters the world with very 
happy prejudices in her own favour. She imaging 
herself not only certain of accomplishing every 
adventure, but of obtaining those rewards which 
the accomplishment may deserve. She is not easily 
persuaded to believe that the force of merit can be 
resisted by obstinacy and avarice, or its lustre 
darkened by envy and malignity. She has not y^ 
learned that the most evident claims to praise ot 
preferment may be rejected by malice against con- 
viction, or by indolence without examination ; that 
they may be sometimes defeated by artificesj and 
sometimes overborne by clamour; that, in the 
mingled numbers of mankind, many need no other 
provocation to enmity than that they find them- 
selves excelled ; that others have ceased their 
curiosity, and consider every man who fills the 
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mouth of report with a new name, a& an intruder 
upon their retreat, and disturber of their repose; 
that some are engaged in complications of interest 
which they imagine endangered by every innova- 
tion; that many yield themselves up implicitly to 
every report which hatred disseminates or folly scat- 
ters; and that whoever aspires to the notice of the 
publick, has in almost every man an enemy and a 
rival ; and must struggle with the opposition of the 
daring, and elude the stratagems of the timorous, 
must quicken the frigid and soften the obdurate, 
must redaim perverseness and inform stupidity. 

It is no wonder that when. the prospect of reward 
. has vanished, the zeal of enterprize should cease ; 
for who would persevere to cultivate the soil which 
he has, after long labour, discovered to be barren? 
He who hath pleased himself with anticipated 
praises, and expected that he should meet in every 
place with patronage or friendship, will ^n remit 
bis vigour, when he finds that, from those who desire 
to be considered as his admirers, nothing can be 
hoped but cold civility, and that many refuse to own 
his excellence, lest they should be too justly expected 
to reward it. * 

A man, thus cut off from the prospect of that 
port to which his address and fortitude had been em- 
ployed to steer him, often abandons himself to chance 
and to the wind, and glides careless and idle down 
the current of life, without resolution to make an- 
other effort, till he is swallowed up by the gulph of 
mortality. 

Others are betrayed to the same desertion of 
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themselves by a eontniry fallacy. It wa» said cf 
Hannibal that he wanted nothing to the eomple* 
tion of his martial virtues;, but that when he had 
gained a victory he should know how to .use it 
The folly of desisting too soon from successful hu 
hours, and the haste of enjoying advantages before 
they are secured^ are often &tal to men of impetuoas 
desire, to men whose consciousness of uncommon 
powers fills them with presumption, and who, hav- 
ing borne opposition down before them, and left 
eniuktion panting behind, are early persuaded to 
imagine that they have readied the heights of p^^ 
fection, and that now, being no longer in danger 
from competitors^ they may pass the rest of their 
days in the enjoyment of their acquisitions, in can* 
templation of their own superiority, and in attention 
to their own praises, and look unconcerned from 
their eminence upon the toils and contentions^ of 
meaner beings. 

It is not sufiieiently considered in the hour of 
exultation, that all human excellence is compara^ 
tive; that no man performs much but in propor- 
tion to what others accomplish, or to the time and 
opportunities which have been allowed him; .and 
that he who stops at any point <^ excellence is every 
day sinking in estimation, because his improve^ 
ment grows continually more incommensurate to 
his life. Yet, as no man willingly quits opinions- 
favourable to himself, they who have once been 
justly celebrated, imagine that they still have the 
same pretensions to regard, and seldom perceive 
the dittlim^^tion of their character while there is 
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time to recover it. Nothing then remains hut mur- 
murs and remorse ; for if the spendthrift's poverty 
be embittered by the reflection that he once was 
rich, how must the idler's obscurity be clouded by 
remembering that he once had lustre \ 

These errours all arise from an original mistake of 
the true motives of action. He that never extends 
his view beyond the praises or rewards of men, will be 
dejected by neglect and envy, or infatuated by ho- 
nours and applause. But the consideration that life 
is only deposited in his hands to be employed in 
obedience to a Master who will regard his endeavours, 
not his success, would have preserved him from trivial 
elations and discouragements, and enabled him to 
proceed with constancy and cheerfulness, neither ener- 
vated by commendation, nor intimidated by censure. 
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Xuxii. 128. Satthldat, June 8, 1751. 



Amp r «V^€KX]fc 

O^rt Td^' drrMf 

\idJcuY ^yovrai yi fidv ^p6ruv 

'0\^3op wrtpfrarov oi" 

For not the brare, or wise, or great. 
E'er yet had happiness complete : 
Nor Peieus, grandson of the skj. 

Nor Cadmus, scap'd the shafts of pain, 
Though fiifrour*d by the Pow'ra on high. 

With erery bliss that man can gain. 

The writers who have undertaken the task of 
reconciling mankind to their present state, and re- 
lieving the discontent produced by the various dis- 
tribution of terrestrial advantages^ frequently remind 
us that we judge too hastily of good and evil, that 
we view only the superficies of life, and determine of 
the whole by a very small part ; and that in the con- 
dition of men it frequently happens, that grief and 
anxiety lie hid under the golden robes of prosperity, 
and the gloom of calamity is cheered by secret radia- 
tions of hope and comfort ; as in the works of nature 
the bog is sometimes covered with flowers, and the 
mine concealed in the barren crags. 

None but those who have learned the art of sub- 
jecting their senses as well as reason to hypotheti- 
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cal systems, can be persuaded by the most specious 
rhetorician that the lots of life are equal ; yet it can- 
iiot be denied that every one has his peculiar plea- 
sures and vexations, that external accidents operate 
variously upon difik'ent minds, and that no man can 
exactly judge from his own sensations, what another 
would feel in the same circumstances. 

If the general disposition of things be estimated 
by the representation which every one makes of his 
own estate, the world must be considered as the 
abode of sorrow and misery; for how few can for- 
bear to relate their troubles and distresses ? If we 
judge by the account which may be obtained of every 
man's fortune from others, it may be concluded, that 
we all are placed in an elysian region, overspread 
with the luxuriance of plenty, and fanned by the 
breezes of felicity; since scarcely any complaint is 
uttered without censure from those that hear it, and 
almost all are allowed to have obtained a provision 
at least adequate to their virtue or their understand^ 
ing, to possess either more than they deserve, or more 
than they enjoy. 

We are either bom with such dissimilitude of 
temper and inclination, or receive so many of our 
ideas and opinions from the state of life in which 
we are engaged, that the griefs and cares of one 
part of mankind seem io the other hypocrisy, 
folly, .and affectation. Every class of society has 
its cant of lamentation, which is understood or 
regarded by none but themselves; and every part 
of lifi has its uneasinesses, which those who do 
not feel them will not commiserate. An event 
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which spreads distraction over half the commerdai 
world, assembles the trading companies in councils 
and committees, and shakes the nerves of a thousand 
stockjobbers, is read by the landlord and the farmer 
with frigid indifference. An affair of love, which 
fills the young breast with incessant alternations of 
hope and fear, and steals away the night and day 
from every other pleasure or employment, is regarded 
by them whose passions time has extinguished, as an 
amusement, which can properly raise neither joy nor 
sorrow, and, though it may be suffered to fill the 
vacuity of an idle moment, should always give way 
to prudence or interest 

He that never had any other desire than to fill a 
chest with money, or to add another manour to 
his estate, who never grieved but at a bad mort- 
gage, or entered a company but to make a bar- 
gain, would be astonished to hear of beings known 
among the polite and gay by the denomination 
of wits. How would he gape with curiosity^ or 
grin with contempt, at the mention of beings who 
have no wish but to speak what was never spoken 
before; who, if they happen to inherit wealth, 
often exhaust their patrimonies in treating those 
who will hear them talk ; and if they are poor, 
neglect opportunities of improving their fortunes, 
for the pleasure of making- others laugh? How 
slowly would he believe that there are men who 
would rather lose a legacy than the reputation of 
a distidi ; who think it less disgrace to want money 
than repartee ; whom the vexation of having 
been foiled in a contest of raillery is sometimes 
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sufficient to deprive of sleep; and who would 
esteem it a lighter evil to miss a profitable bargain 
by some acddental delay, than not to have thought 
of a smart reply till the time of producing it was 
past? How little would he suspect that this child of 
idleness and frolick enters every assembly with a 
beating boaom^ like a litigant on the day of decision, 
aad revi^ves the probability of applause with the 
anxiety of a eonspirator, whose &te depends upon 
the next night; that at the hour of retirement 
he carries home, under a shew of airy ne^igenoe, a 
hesuct laearated with envy, or depressed with disap* 
pointment ; and immures himsdf in hi^ doset, that 
he may disencumber his memcnry at leisure, review 
the progress of the day, state with accuracy his loss 
or gain of reputation^ and examine the causes of his 
failure or success ? 

Yet more remote from common conceptions are 
the numerous and restless anxieties, by which female 
happiness is particularly disturbed. A solitary phi- 
losopher would imagine ladies bom with an exemp* 
tion from care and sorrow, lulled in perpetual quiet, 
and feasted with unmingled pleasure ; £)r what can 
uitemq>t the content of those, upon whom one age 
has laboured after another to confer honours, and 
accumulate immunities ; those to whom rudeness is 
infamy, and insult is cowardice; whose eye com- 
mands the brave, and whose smiles soften the severe ; 
whom the sailor travels to adorn, the soldi^ bleeds ta 
defend, and the poet wears out life to celdbrate ; who 
daim tribute from every art and science, and for 
whom all who aj^oach them endeavour to multiply 
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delights, without requiring from them any retumi) 
but willingness to be pleased ? 

Surely, among these favourites of nature, thus un- 
acquainted with toil and danger, felicity must have 
fixed her residence; they must know only rthe 
changes of more vivid or more gentle joys ; their life 
must always move either to the slow or sprightly 
melody of the lyre of gladness ; they can never as- 
semble but to pleasure, or retire but to peace. 

Such would be the thoughts of every man who 
should hoverat a distance round the world, and know 
it only by conjecture and speculation. But experi- 
ence will soort discover how easily those are disgusted 
who have been made nice by plenty and tender by 
indulgence. He will soon see to how many dangers 
power is exposed which has no other guard than youth 
and beauty, and how easily that tranquillity is mo- 
lested which can only be soothed with the songs of 
flattery. It is impossible to supply wants as fast as 
an idle imagination may be able to form them, or to 
remove all inconveniencies by which elegance refined 
into impatience may be offended. None are so hard 
to please, as those whom satiety of pleasure makes 
weary of themselves; nor any so readily provoked as 
those who have been always courted with an emula- 
tion of civility. 

There are indeed some strokes which the envy 
of fate aims immediately at the fair. The mistress 
of Catullus wept for her sparrow many centuries 
ago, and lapdogs will be sometimes sick in the 
present age. The most fashionable brocade is 
subject to stains ; a pinner, the pride of Brussels, 
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may be torn by a careless washer; a picture may 
drop from a wach ; or thet triumph of a new suit 
may be interrupted on the first day of its enjoyment, 
and all distinctions of dress unexpectedly obliterated 
by a general mourning. 

Such is the state of every age, every sex, and 
every condition : all have their cares, . either from 
nature or from folly : and whoever therefore finds 
himself inclined to envy another, should remember 
that he knows not the real condition which he desires 
to obtain, but is certain that by indulging a vicious 
passion, he must lessen that happiness which he 
thinks already too sparingly bestowed. 
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Numb. 129. TIjespay, June 11, 1751. 



-Nunc, nunc, Dcedale, dixit y 



Materiam^ qua sis ingeniosus, habes, 
Pussidet en terras^ et possidet ctquora Minos : 

Ntc telhis most r (By ntc fattt undafugoe, 
Hesfat iter cmh: cmlo tentabimus ire. 

Da veniam ccepto, Jupiter alte, mea, Oyid. 

Now, Daedalus, behold, by fate assign'd, 
A task proportioned to thy mighty mind ! 
Unconquer'd bars on earth and sea withstand ; 
Thine, Minos, is the main, and thine the land. 
The skies are open — ^let us try the skies : 
Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprize. 

Moralists, like other writers, instead of casting 
their eyes abroad in the living world, and endeavour- 
ing to form maxims of practice and new hints of 
theory, content their curiosity with that secondary 
knowledge which books afford, and think themselves 
entitled to reverencie by a new arrangement of an 
ancient system, or new illustration of established 
principles. The sage precepts of the first instructors 
of the world ate transmitted from age to age with 
little variation, and echoed from one author to another, 
not perhaps without some loss of their original force 
at every repercussion. 

1 know not whether any other reason than this 
idleness of imitation can be assigned for that uni- 
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txm and eonsUnt partiality, by which some vices 
have hitherto escaped censor, aad .some virtues 
wanted recommendation; nor can I discover why 
ebe we have been warned only against part of on? 
enemies, while the rest have been suffered to steal 
upon us without notice i why the heart has on one 
side been doubly fortified, and laid open on the other 
to the incursions of errour, and the ravages of vice. 

Among the favourite topicks of moral dedbmatioD^ 
may be numbered the miscarriages of imprudent 
boldness, and the folly of attempts beyond our power. 
Every page of every philosopher is crowded with ex- 
amples of temerity that sunk under burdens which 
she laid upon herself,^ and called out enemies to bat- 
tle by whom she was destroyed. 

Their remarks are too just to be disputed, and too 
salutary to be rejected ; but there is likewise some 
danger lest timorous prudence should be inculcated, 
till courage and enterprise are wholly repressed, and 
the mind congealed in perpetual inaciivity by the 
fatal influence of frigorifick wisdom. 

Every man should, indeed, carefully compare his 
force with his undertaking; for though we ought 
not to live only for our own sakes, and though 
therefore danger or difficulty should not be avoided 
merely because we may expose ourselves to mi- 
sery or dis^ace; yet it may be justly required of 
us, not to throw away oiu: lives upon inadequate 
and hopeless designs, since we might, by a just es- 
timate of our abilities^ become more useM to man* 
kind. 

There is an irrational contempt of danger, which 

S B 3 
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approaches nearly to the folly, if not the guilt, of 
suicide; there is a ridiculous perseverance in im- 
practicable schemes, which is justly punished with 
ignominy and reproach. But in the wide regions 
of probability, which are the proper province of 
prudence and election, there is always room to 
deviate on either side of rectitude without rushing 
against apparent absurdity; and according to the 
inclinations of nature,^ or the impressions of pre- 
cept, the daring and the cautious may move in dif- 
ferent directions without touching upon rashness or 
cowardice. 

That there is a middle path which it is every 
man's duty to find, and to keep, is unanimously con- 
fessed : but it is likewise acknowledged that this 
middle path is so narrow, that it cannot easily be 
discovered, and so little beaten, that there are no 
certain marks by which it can be followed : the care, 
therefore, of all those who conduct others has been, 
that whenever they decline into obliquities, they 
should tend towards the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temerity 
has been generally censured ; for it is one of the 
vices with which few can be charged, and which 
therefore, great numbers are ready to condemn. 
It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the 
exuberance of magnanimity, and the ebullition of 
genius ; and is j;herefore not regarded with much 
tenderness, because it never flatters, us by that 
appearance of softness and imbecility which is com-^ 
monly necessary to conciliate compassion. But if 
the same attention had been applied to the search 
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of arguments against the folly of presupposing im- 
possibilitiesy and anticipating frustration, I know not 
whether many would not have been roused to useful- 
ness, who, having been taught to confound prudence 
with timidity, never ventured to excel, lest they 
should unfortunately fail. 

It is necessary to distinguish our own interest from 
that of others, and that distinetion will perhaps as^ 
sist us in fixing the just limits of caution aodadven- 
turousness. In an undertaking that involves the 
happiness or the safety of many, we have certainly 
no right to hazard more than is allowed by those who 
partake the danger; but where only ourselves can 
suflFer by miscarriage, we are not confined within such 
narrow limits; and still less is the reproach of teme- 
rity, when numbers will receive advantage by success, 
and only one be incommoded by failure. 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which ease is favoured; and as no resentment is 
raised by general representations of human folly, 
even in those who are most eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation, we confess, without reluct- 
ance, that vain man is ignorant of his own weakness, 
and therefore frequently presumes to attempt what 
he can never accomplish ; but it ought likewise to be 
remembered, that man is no less ignorant of his own 
powers, and might perhaps have accomplished a 
thousand designs, which the prejudices of cowardice 
restrained him from attempting. 

It is observed in the golden verses of Pythagoras, 
that " Power is never far from necessity." The 
vigour of the human mind quickly appears, when 
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there is no longer any place for doubt and hesitation, 
when diffidence is absorbed in the sense of danger, 
or overwhelmed by some resistless passion. We then 
soon discover, that difficulty is, for the most part, the 
daughter of idleness, that the obstacles with which 
our way seemed to be obstructed were only phantoms, 
which we believed real, because we durst not advance 
to a dose examination ; and we learn that it is im* 
possible to determine without experience how much 
constancy may endure, or perseverance perfonn. 

But whatever pleasure may be found in the re- 
view of distresses when art or courage has sur-< 
mounted them, few will be persuaded to wish that 
they may be awakened by want, or terrour, to 
the conviction of their own abilities. £very one 
should therefore endeavour to invigorate himself by 
reason and reflection, and determine to exert the 
latent force that nature may have reposed in him, 
before the hour of exigence comes upon him, and 
compulsion shall torture him to diligence. It is 
below the dignity of a reasonable being to owe 
that strength to necessity which ought always to 
act at the call of choice, or to need any other mo- 
tive to industry than the desire of performing his 
duty. 

Heflections that may drive away despair, cannot 
be wanting to him who considers how much life is 
now advanced beyond the state of naked, undisci- 
plined, uniustructed nature.' Whatever has been 
effected for convenience or elegance, while it was 
yet unknown, was believed impossible ; and there^ 
fere would never have been attempted, bad not 
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some, more daring than the rest, adventured to bid 
defiance to prejudice and censure. Nor is there yet 
any reason to doubt that the same labour would be 
rewarded with the same success. There ate qualities 
in the products of nature yet undiscovered, and com* 
binations in the powers of art yet untried. It is the 
duty of every man to endeavour that something may 
be added by his industry to the hereditary aggr^ate 
of knowledge and happiness. To add much can 
indeed be the lot of few, but to add somethii^, how- 
ever little, every one may hope ; and of every honest 
endeavour, it is certain, that, however unsuccessful, 
it will be at last rewarded. 
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Numb. 130. Saturday, June 15, 1751. 



^on sic prata novo vere deceniia 
Mstatis calidcB dispoliat vapor ^ 
Scevit solstitio cum medim dits ;- 



Utfulgor teneris qui radiat genis 

Momento rapitur^ nullaque rum dies 

Formosi spolium corporis ahstuUt, 

Res est forma fugax. Stuis sapiens bono 

Confidat fragili ? Sen ec a . 

r 

Not faster in the summer's ray 

The spring's frail beauty fades away, 

Than anguish and decay consume 

The smiling virgin's rosy bloom. 

Some beauty's snatch'd each day, each hour ; 

For beauty is a fleeting flow'r : 

Then how can wisdom e'er confide 

In beauty's momentary pride ? Elphinston. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

You have very lately observed that in the nume- 
rous subdivisions of the world, every class and order 
of mankind have joys and sorrows of their own ; we 
all feel hourly pain and pleasure from events which 
pass unheeded before oth^r eyes, but can scarcely 
communicate our perceptions to minds pre^occupied 
by different objects, any more than the delight of 
well-disposed colours or harmonious sounds can be 
imparted to such as want the senses of hearing or of 
sight. 
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I am so strongly convinoed of the justness of this 
remark^ and have <m so many occasions disooyaned 
with how little attention pride looks upon calamity 
of whidi she thinks herself not in danger, and indo- 
lence listens to complaint when it is not echoed by 
her own remembrance, that though I am about to 
lay the occurrences of my life before you, I question 
whether you will condescend to peruse my narrative, 
or, without the help of some female speculatist, to be 
able to understand it 

I was bom a beauty. From the dawn of reason 
I had my r^ard turned wholly upon myself, nor can 
recollect any thing earlier than praise and admira- 
tion. My mother, whose face had luckily advanced 
her to a condition above her birth, thought no evil 
so great as deformity. She had not the power of 
imagining any other defect than a cloudy complexion, 
or disproportionate features; and therefore contem- 
plated me as an assemblage of all that could raise 
envy or desire, and predicted with triumphant fond- 
ness the extent of my conquests, and the number of 
my slaves. 

She never mentioned any of my young acquaint- 
ance before me, but to remark how much they fell 
below my perfection ; how one would have had a 
fine face, but that her eyes were without lustre ; how 
another struck the sight at a distance, but wanted my 
hair and teeth at a nearer view ; another disgraced 
an elegant shape with a brown skin ; some had short 
fingers, and others dimples in a wrong place. 

As she expected no happiness nor advantage but 
from beauty, she thought nothing but beauty worthy 
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of her care ; and herv maternal kindne«s was chiefly 
exercised in contrivances to protect me from any 
accident that might deface me with a scar, or stain 
me with a freckle : she never thought me suffidently 
shaded from the sun, or screened from the fire. She 
was severe or indulgent with no other intention than 
the preservation of my form ; she excused me from 
work, lest I should learn to hang down my head,, or 
harden my finger with a needle ; she snatched away 
my book, because a young lady in the neighbour^ 
hood had made her eyes red with reading by a can- 
dle ; but she would scarcely suffer mc to eat, lest I 
should spoil my shape, nor to walk lest I should 
swell my ancle with a sprain. At night I was accu-* 
rately surveyed from head to foot, lest I should have 
suffered any diminution of my charms in the adven^ 
tures of the day ; and was never permitted to sleep^ 
till I had passed thix>ugh the cosmetick discipline, 
part of which was a regular lustration performed 
with bean-flower water and May- dews ; my hair was 
perfumed with variety of unguents, by some of which 
it was to be thickened, and by others to be curled. 
The softness of my hands was secured by medicated 
gloves, and my bosom rubbed with a pomade pre- 
pared by my mother, of virtue to discuss pimples, 
and clear discolorations. 

I was always called up early, because the morn- 
ing air gives a freshness to the cheeks ; but I was 
placed behind a curtain in my mother's chamber, 
because the neck is easily tanned by the rising sun. 
I was then dressed with a thousand precautions, 
and again heard my own praises, and triumphed 
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in tbe. compliments and prognostications of all that 
approached me. 

My mother was not so much prepossessed with an 
opinion of my natural excellencies as not to think 
some cultivation necessary to their completion. She 
took care that 1 should want none of the accom- 
plishments included in female educatiout or con- 
sidered necessary in fashionable life. I was looked 
upon in my .ninth year as the chief ornament of the 
dancing-master^s ball ; and Mr. Ariet used to re* 
proach his other scholars with my performances on 
the harpsichord. At twelve 1 was remarkable for 
playing my cards with great elegance of manner, and 
accuracy of judgiueut. 

At last the time came when my mother thought 
me perfect in my exercises, and qualified to display 
in the open world those accomplishments which had 
yet only been discovered in select parties, or domes- 
tick assemblies. Preparations were therefore made 
for my appearance on a publick night, which she con- 
sidered as the most important and critical moment of 
my life. She cannot be chained with n^lecting any 
means of recommendation, or leaving any thing to 
chance which prudence could ascertain. Every orna- 
ment was tried in every position, every friend was con« 
suited about the colour of my dress, and the mantua- 
makers were harassed with directions and alterations* 

At last the night arrived from which my future 
life was to be reckoned. I was dressed and sent 
out to conquer, with a heart beating like that of 
an old knight-errant at his first sally. Scholars have 
told me of a Spartan matron, who, when she armed 
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her son for battle, bade him bring back his shield, 
or be brought upon it. My venerable parent dis- 
missed me to a field, in her opinion of equal glory, 
with a command to shew that I was her daughter, 
and not to return without a lover. 

I went, and was received like other pleasing no- 
velties with a tumult of applause. Every man who 
valued himself upon the graces of his person, or the 
elegance of his address, crowded about me, and wit 
and splendour contended for my notice. I was de- 
lightfully fatigued with incessant civilities, which 
were made more pleasing by the apparent envy of 
those whom my presence exposed to neglect, and re- 
turned with an attendant equal in rank and wealth- 
to my utmost wishes, and from this time stood in the 
first rank of beauty, was followed by gazers in the* 
Mall, celebrated in the papers of the day, imitated 
by all who endeavoured to rise into fashion, and cen- 
sured by those whom age or disappointment forced 
to retire. 

My mother, who pleased herself with the hopes 
of seeing my exaltation, dressed me with all the 
exuberance of finery ; and when I represented to 
her that a fortune might be expected proportionate to 
my appearance, told me that she should scorn the rep- 
tile who could inquire after the fortune of a girl like 
me. She advised me to prosecute my victories, and 
time would certainly bring me a captive who might 
deserve the honour of being enchained for ever. 

My lovers were indeed so numerous, that I had no 
other care than that of determining to whom I 
should seem to give the preference. But having 
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been steadily and indnstriously instructed to preserve 
my heart from any im[Nressions which might hinder 
me from consulting my interest, I acted with less 
embarrassment, because my choice was r^ulated by 
principles more dear and certain than the caprice of 
approbation* When I had singled out one from the 
rest as more worthy of encouragement, I proceeded 
in my measures by the rules of art ; and yet when 
the ardour of the first visits was spent, generally 
found a sudden declension of my influence ; I felt in 
myself the want of some power to diversify amuse- 
ment, and enliven conversation, and could not but 
suspect that my mind failed in performing the pro- 
mises of my face. This opinion was soon confirmed 
by one of my lovers, who married Lavinia with less 
beauty and fortune than mine, because he thought 
a wife ought to have qualities which might make her 
amiable when her bloom was past. < 

The vanity of my mother would not suffer her to 
discover any defect in one that bad been formed by 
her instructions, and had all the excellence which she 
herself could boast. She told me that nothing so 
much hindered the advancement of women as litera- 
ture and wit, which generally frightened away those 
that could make the best settlements, and drew about 
them a needy tribe of poets and philosophers, that 
filled their heads with wild notions of content, and 
contemplation, and virtuous obscurity. She there- 
fore enjoined me to improve my minuet-step with a 
new French dancing-master, and wait the event of 
the next birth-night. 

I had now almost completed my nineteenth year : 
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if my ehanns had lost aay of thdr softness, it was 
more than compensated by additional dignity; and 
if the attracti(ms of innocence were impaired, their 
place was supplied by the arts of allurement* I waa 
therefore preparing for a new attack, without any 
abatement of my confidence, when, in the midst of 
my hopes and schemes, I was seized by that dreadful 
malady which has so often put a sudden end to the 
tyranny of beauty. I recovered my health after a 
long confinement ; but when I looked again on that 
&ce which had been often flushed with transport at 
its own reflection, and saw all that I had learned to 
value, all that I had endeavoured to improve, all that 
had procured me honours or praises, irrecoverably 
destroyed, I sunk at once into melancholy and 
despondence. My pain was not much consoled or 
alleviated by my mother, who grieved that I had not 
lost my life together with my beauty ; and declared, 
that she thought a young woman divested of her 
charms had nothing for which those wlio loved her 
could desire to save her firom the grave. 

Having thus continued my relation to the period 
from which my life took a new course, I shall con- 
clude it in another letter, if, by publishing this, you 
shew any r^ard for the correspondence of. 

Sir, &c. 

Victoria. 
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Numb. 131. Tuesday, June 18, 1751, 



-Fatis accede deisque. 



Ei coU felices ; muerogjngt, Sidera ctth 

Ut duiamt^ utjlamma fmari, sic utile recto. Lucan. 

StiU follow where auspicious fates invite ; 
Caress the happy, and the wretched slight. 
Sooner shall jarring elements unite, . 
Than truth with gain, than interest with r^ht. 

F. Lewis. 

There is scarcely any sentiment in which, 
amidst the innumerable varieties of inclination that 
nature or accident have scattered in the world, we 
find greater numbers concurring, than in the wish 
for riches ; a wish, indeed, so prevalent that it may 
be considered as universal and transcendental, as the 
desire in which all other desires are included, and of 
which the various purposes which actuate mankind 
are only subordinate species and different modifica- 
tions. 

Wealth is the general centre of inclination, the 
point to which all minds preserve an invariable ten- 
dency, and from which they afterwards diverge in 
numberless directions. Whatever is the remote or 
ultimate design, the immediate care is to be rich ; 
and in whatever enjoyment we intend finally to ac- 
quiesce, we seldom consider it as attainable but by 
the means of money. Of wealth therefore all unani- 
mously confess the value, nor is there any disagree- 
ment but about the use. 
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No desire can be formed which riches do not as- 
sist to gratify. He that places his happiness in 
splendid equipage or numerous dependants, in re- 
fined praise or popular acclamations, in the accumu- 
lation of curiosities or the revels of luxury, in splen- 
did edifices or wide plantations, must still, either by 
birth or acquisition, possess riches. They may be 
considered as the elemental principles of pleasure, 
which may be combined with endless diversity ; as 
the essential and necessary substance, of which only 
the form is left to be adjusted by choice. 

The necessity of riches being thus apparent, it is 
not wonderful that almost every mind has been em- 
ployed in endeavours to acquire them ; that multi- 
tudes have vied in arts by which life is furnished 
with accommodations, and which therefore mankind 
may reasonably be expected to reward. 

It had, indeed, been happy, if this predominant 
appetite had operated only in concurrence with vir- 
tue, by influencing none but those who were zealous 
to deserve what they were eager to possess, and had 
abilities to improve their own fortunes by contri- 
buting to the ease or happiness of others. To have 
riches and to have merit would then have been the 
same, and success might reasonably have been consi- 
dered as a proof of excellence. 

But we do not find that any of the wishes of men 
keep a stated proportion to their powers of attain- 
ment. Many envy and desire wealth, who can 
never procure it by honest industry or useful know- 
ledge. They therefore turn their eyes about to exa- 
mine what other methods can be found of gaining 
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that which none, however impotent or worthless, will 
be content to want. 

A little inquiry will discover that there are nearer 
ways to profit than through the intricacies of art, or 
up the* steeps of labour ; what wisdom and virtue 
scarcely receive at the close of life, as the recompence 
of long toil and repeated eflForts, is brought within 
the reach of subtilty and dishonesty by more expedi- 
tious and compendious measures : the wealth of cre- 
dulity is an open prey to falsehood ; and the posses- 
sions of ignorance and imbecility are easily stolen 
away by the conveyances of secret artifice, or seized 
by the gripe of unresisted violence. 

It is likewise not hard to discover that riches 
always procure protection for themselves, that they 
dazzle the eyes of inquiry, divert the celerity of pur- 
suit, or appease the ferocity of vengeance. When 
any man is incontestably known to have large pos- 
sessions, very few think it requisite to inquire by 
what practices they were obtained ; the resentment 
of mankind rages only against the struggles of 
feeble and timorous corruption, but when it has sur- 
mounted the first opposition, it is afterwards sup- 
ported by favour, and animated by applause. 

The prospect of gaining speedily what is ardently 
desired and the certainty of obtaining by every ac- 
cession of advantap:e an addition of security, have 
so far prevailed upon the passions of mankind, that 
the peace of life is destroyed by a general and inces- 
sant struggle for riches. It is observed of gold, by an 
old epigrammatist, that " To have it is to be in fear, 
and to want it is to be in sorrow." There is no condi- 

VOL. III. 2 c 
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tion ,which is not disquieted either with the care of 
gaining or of keeping money ; and the race of man 
may be divided in a political estimate between those 
who are practising fraud, and those who are repelling it. 

If we consider the present state of the world, it 
will be found, that all confidence is lost among man- 
kind, that no man ventures to act, where money can 
be endangered upon the faith of another. It is im- 
possible to see the long scrolls in which every contract 
is included, with all their appendages of seals and 
attestation, without vfendering at the depravity of 
those beings, who must be restrained from violation 
of promise by such formal and publick evidences, and 
precluded from equivocation and subterfuge by such 
punctilious minuteness. Among all the satires to 
which folly and wickedness have given occasion^ none 
is equally, severe with a bond or a settlement. 

Of the various arts by which riches may be ob- 
tained, the greater part are at the first view irrecon- 
cileable with the laws of virtue \ some are openly fla- 
gitious, and practised not only in neglect, but in de- 
fiance of faith and justice; and the rest are on every 
side so entangled with dubious tendencies, and so be- 
set with perpetual temptations, that very few, even 
of those who are not yet abandoned, are able to pre- 
serve their innocence, or can produce any other claim 
to pardon than that they have deviated from the right 
less than others, and have sooner and more diligently 
endeavoured to return. 

One of the chief characteristicks of the golden 
age, of the age in which neither care nor danger 
had intruded on mankind, is the community of 
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possessions : strife and fraud were totally excluded, 
and every turbulent passion was stilled by plenty and 
equality. Such were indeed happy times, but such 
times can return no more. Community of possession 
must include spontaneity of production ; for what is 
obtained by labour will be of right the property of 
him by whose labour it is gained. And while a 
rightful claim to pleasure or tp affluence must be 
procured either by slow industry or uncertain hazard, 
there will always be multitudes whom cowardice or 
impatience incite to more safi and more speedy me- 
thods, who strive to pluck the fruit without cultivat- 
ing the tree, and to share the advantages of victory 
without partaking the danger of the battle. 

In later ages, the conviction of the danger to 
which virtue is exposed while the mind continues 
open to the influence of riches, has determined many 
to vows of perpetual poverty ; they have suppressed 
desire by cutting ofi^ the possibility of gratification, 
and secured their peace by destroying the enemy 
whom they had no hope of reducing to quiet sub- 
jection. But, by debarring themselves from evil, 
they have rescinded many opportunities- of good ; 
they have too often sunk into inactivity and useless- 
ness; and, though they have forborne to injure 
society, have not fully paid their contributions to its 
happiness. 

While riches are so necessary to present conveni- 
ence, and so much more easily obtained by crimes 
than virtues, the mind can only be secured from 
yielding to the continual impulse of covetousness 
by the preponderation of unchangeable and eternal 

2c 2 
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motives. Grold will turn the intellectual balance, 
when weighed only against reputation ; but will be 
light and ineffectual when the opposite scale is 
charged with justice, veracity, and piety. 



Numb. 132. Saturday, June 22, 1751. 



■Dociles imitandis 



Turpibus ac pravis omnes sumus. ■ Jw^ 

The mind of mortals, in perverseness strong, 
Imbibes with dire docility the wrong. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR. RAMBLER, 

I WAS bred a scholar, and after the usual course 
of education, found it necessary to employ for the 
support of life that learning which I had almost 
exhausted my little fortune in acquiring. The 
lucrative professions drew my regard with equal at- 
traction; each presented ideas which excited my 
curiosity, and each imposed duties which terrified 
my apprehension. 

There is no temper more unpropitious to interest 
than desultory application and unlimited inquiry, 
by which the desires are held in a perpetual equi- 
poise, and the mind fluctuates between different 
purposes without determination. I had books of 
every kind round me, among which I divided my 
time as caprice or accident directed. I often spent 
the first hours of the day, in considering to what 
study I should devote the rest, and at Jast snatched 
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up any author that lay upon the table, or perhaps 
fled to a coffee-house for deliverance from the anxi- 
ety of irresolution, and the gloominess of solitude. 

Thus my little patrimony grew imperceptibly less, 
till I was roused from my literary slumber by a cre- 
ditor, whose importunity obliged me to pacify him 
with so large a sum, that what remained was not 
sufficient to support me more than eight months. 
I hope you will not reproach me with avarice or 
cowardice, if I acknowledge that I now thought 
myself in danger of distress, and obliged to endea- 
vour after some certain competence. 

There have been heroes of negligence, who have 
laid the price of their last acre in a drawer, and, 
without the least interruption of their tranquillity, or 
abatement of their expenses, taken out one piece 
after another, till there was no more remaining. 
But I was not bom to such dignity of imprudence, 
or such exaltation above the oares and necessities, of 
life : 1 therefore immediately engaged my friends to 
procure me a little employment, which might set me 
free from the dread of poverty, and afford me time to 
plan out some final scheme of lastitig advantage. 

My friends were struck with honest solicitude, 
and immediately promised their endeavours for my 
extrication. They did not suffer their kindness to 
languish by delay, but prosecuted their inquiries 
with such success, that in less than a month I was 
perplexed with variety of offers and contrariety of 
prospects. 

I had however no time for long pauses of consi- 
deration ; and therefore soon resolved to accept the 
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office of instructing a young nobleman in the house 
of his father : I went to the seat at which the family 
then happened to reside, was received with great po^ 
liteness, and invited to enter immediately on my 
charge. The terms oflFered were such as I should 
willingly have accepted, though my fortune had al- 
lowed me greater liberty of choice : the respect with 
which I was treated, flattered my vanity ; and per- 
haps the splendour of the apartments, and the lux- 
ury of the table, were not wholly without their in- 
fluence. I immediately complied with the proposals, 
and received the young lord into my care. 

Having no desire to gain more than I should 
truly deserve, I very diligently prosecuted my under- 
taking, and had the satisfaction of discovering in my 
pupil a flexible temper, a quick apprehension, and a 
retentive memory. I did not much doubt that my 
care would, in time, produce a wise and useful coun- 
sellor to the state, though my labours were some- 
what obstructed by want of authority, and the ne- 
cessity of complying with the freaks, of negli- 
gence, and of waiting patiently for the lucky moment 
of voluntary attention. To a man whose imagina- 
tion was filled with the dignity of knowledge, and 
to whom a studious life had made all the common 
amusements insipid and contemptible, it was not 
very easy to suppress his indignation, when he saw 
himself forsaken in the midst of his lecture, for an 
opportunity to catch an insect, and found his instruc- 
tions debarred from access to the intellectual faculties^ 
by the memory of a childish frolick, or the desire of 
a new plaything. 
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Those vexations would have recurred less fre- 
quently, had not his mamma, hy entreating at one 
time that he should he excused from a task as a re- 
ward for some petty compliance, and withholding 
him from his hook at another, to gratify herself or 
her visitants with his vivacity, shewn him that every 
thing was more pleasing and more important than 
knowledge, and that study was to he endured rather 
than chosen, and was only the hiisiness of those hours 
which pleasure left vacant, or discipline usurped, 

I thought it my duty to complain, in tender terms, 
of these frequent avocations ; but was answered, that 
rank and fortune might reasonably hope for some 
indulgence ; that the retardation of my pupil's pro- 
gress would not be imputed to any negligence or 
inability of mine ; and that with the success which 
satisfied every body else, I might surely satisfy my- 
self. I had now done my duty, and without more 
remonstrances continued to inculcate my precepts 
whenever they could be heard, gained every day new 
influence, and found that by degrees my scholar began 
to feel the quick impulses of curiosity, and the honest 
ardour of studious ambition • 

At length it was resolved to pass a winter in 
London. The lady had too much fondness for her 
son to live five months without him, and too high an 
opinion of his wit and learning to refuse her vanity 
the gratification of exhibiting him to the publick. 
I remonstrated against too early an acquaintance 
with cards and company ; but with a soft contempt 
of my ignorance and pedantry, she said that he had 
been already confined too long to solitary study, and 
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it was now time to shew him the world ; nothing was 
more a brand of meanness than bashful timidity ; gay 
freedom and elegant assurance were only to be gained 
by mixed conversation, a frequent intercourse with 
strangers, and a timely introduction to splendid 
assemblies; and she had more than once observed, 
that his forwardness and complaisance began to desert 
him, that he was silent when he had not something 
of consequence to say, blushed whenever he happened 
to find himself mistaken, and hung down his head in 
the presence of the ladies, without the readiness of 
reply, and activity of officiousness, remarkable in 
young gentlemen that are bred in London. 

Again 1 found resistance hopeless, and again 
thought it proper to comply. We entered the 
coach, and in four days were placed in the gayest 
and most-magnificent region of the town. My pupil^ 
who had for several years lived at a remote seat, was 
immediately dazzled with a thousand beams of no- 
velty and show. His imagination was filled with 
the perpetual tumult of pleasure that passed before 
him, and it was impossible to allure him from the 
window, or to overpower by any charm of eloquence 
the rattle of coaches, and the sounds which echoed 
fi*om the doors in the neighbourhood. In three days 
his attention, which he began to regain, was dis* 
turbed by a rich suit, in which he was equipped for 
the reception of company, and which, having been 
long accustomed to a plain dress, he could not at 
first survey without ecstacy. 

The arrival of the family was now formally noti- 
fied; every hour of every day brought more intimate 
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or more distant acquaintaDces to the door ; and my 
pupil was indiscriminately introduced to all, that he 
might accustom himself to change of faces, and be 
rid with speed of his rustick diffidence. He soon 
endeared himself to his mother by the speedy acqui- 
sition or recovery of her darling qualities ; his eyes 
sparkle at a numerous assembly, and his heart dances 
at the mention of a ball. He has at once caught the 
infection of high life, and has no other test of princi- 
ples or actions than the quality of those to whom 
they are ascribed. . He begins already to look down 
on me with superiority, and submits to one short 
lesson in a week, as an act of condescension rather 
than obedience ; for he is of opinion, that no tutor is 
properly qualified who cannot speak French; and 
having formerly learned a few familiar phrases from 
his sister's governess, he is every day soliciting his 
mamma to procure him a foreign footman, that he 
may grow polite by his conversation. I am not yet 
insulted, but find myself likely to become soon a su- 
perfluous incumbrance, for my scholar has now no 
time for science, or for virtue ; and the lady yesterday 
declared him so much the favourite of every com- 
pany, that she was afraid he would not have an hour 
in the day to dance and fence. 

I am, &c. 

EUMATHES. 
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Numb. 133. Tuesday, June 25, 1751. 

Magna quidem sacris quie dat pnecepta lihellis 

Victrix fortunoe sapientia, Dicimus autem 

Hos quoque f dices, qui fir re incommoda vifce, 

Nee jactare jugvm vitd didicere magistrd, Juv. 

Let Stoicks ethicks' haughty rules advance 

To comhat fortune, and to conquer chance : 

Yet happy those, though not so learned are thought, 

Whom life instructs, who by experience taught, 

For new to come from past misfortunes look, • 

Nor shake the yoke, which galls the more 'tis shook. 

Creech. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

You have shewn, by the publication of my letter, 
that you think the life of Victoria not wholly un- 
worthy of the notice of a philosopher: I shall there- 
fore continue my narrative, without any apology for 
unimportance which you have dignified, or for inac- 
curacies which you are to correct. 

When my life appeared to be no longer in dan- 
ger, and as m.uch of my strength was recovered as 
enabled me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was 
placed at a lodging in a neighbouring village, to 
which my mother dismissed me with a faint em- 
brace, having repeated her command not to expose 
my face too soon to the sun or wind, and told me 
that with care I might perhaps become tolerable 
again. The prospect of being tolerable had very 
little power to elevate the imagination of one who 
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had so long been accustomed to praise and ecstacy ; 
but it was some satisfaction to be separated from my 
mother, who was incessantly ringing the knell of 
departed beajity, and never entered my room without 
the whine of condolence, or the growl of anger. 
She often wandered over iny face, as travellers over 
the ruins of a celebrated city, to note every place 
which had once been remarkable for a happy feature. 
She condescended to visit my retirement, but always 
left me more melancholy; for after a thousand trifling 
inquiries about my diet, and a minute examination 
of my looks, she generally concluded with a sigh, that 
I should never more be fit to be seen. 

At last I was permitted to return home, but 
found no great improvement of my condition ; for I 
was imprisoned in my chamber as a criminal, whose 
appearance would disgrace my friends, and condemn 
me to be tortured into new beauty. Every expe- 
riment which the officiousness of folly could com- 
municate, or the credulity of ignorance admit, was 
tried upon me. Sometimes I was covered with 
emollients, by which it was expected that all the 
scars would be filled, and my cheeks plumped up 
to their former smoothness ; and sometimes I was 
punished with artificial excoriations, in hopes of 
gainiug new graces with a new skin. The cosme- 
tick science was exhausted upon me ; but who can 
repair the ruins of nature ? My mother was forced 
to give me rest at last, and .abandon me to the 
fate of a fallen toast, whose fortune she considered 
as a hopeless game, no longer worthy of solicitude or 
attention. 
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The condition of a young woman who has never 
thought or heard of any other excellence than 
beauty, and whom the sudden blast of disease 
wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed sufiUnently cala- 
mitous. She is at once deprived of all that gave 
her eminence or power ; of all that elated her pride, 
or animated her activity; all that filled her days 
with pleasure, and her nights with hope; all that 
gave gladness to the present hour, or brightened her 
prospects of futurity. It is perhaps not in the 
power of a man whose attention has been divided 
by diversity of pursuits, and who has not been 
accustomed to derive from others much of his happi- 
ness, to image to himself such helpless destitution, 
such dismal inanity. Every object of pleasing con- 
templation is at once snatched away, and the soul 
finds every receptacle of ideas empty, or filled only 
with the memory of joys that can return no more. 
All is gloomy privation, or impotent desire ; the fa- 
faculties of anticipation slumber in despondency, or 
the powers of pleasure mutiny for employment. 

I was so little able to find entertainment for my- 
self, that I was forced in a short time to venture 
abroad as the solitary savage is driven by hunger 
from his cavern. I entered with all the humility 
of disgrace into assemblies, where I had lately 
sparkled with gaiety, and towered with triumph. 
I was not wholly without hope, that dejection had 
misrepresented me to myself, and that the remains 
of my former face might yet have some attraction 
and influence ; but the first circle of visits convinced 
me, that my reign was at an end ; that life and death 
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were no longer in my hands ; that I was no more to 
practise the glance of command^ or the frown, of pro- 
hibition ; to receive the tribute of sighs and praises, 
or be soothed with the gentle murmurs of amorous 
timidity. My opinion was now unheard, and my 
proposals were unregarded; the narrowness of my 
knowledge, and the meanness of my sentiments, were 
easily discovered, when the eyes were no longer en- 
gaged against the judgment ; and it was observed, 
by those who had formerly been charmed with my 
vivacious loquacity, that my understanding was im- 
paired as well as my face, and that I was no longer 
qualified to fill a place in any company but a party 
at cards. 

It is scarcely to be imagined how soon the mind 
sinks to a level with the condition. I, who had long 
considered all who approached me as vassals con- 
demned to regulate their pleasures by my eyes, and 
harass their inventions for my entertainment, was in 
less than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket 
with professions of obligation ; to catch with eager- 
ness at a compliment ; and to watch with all the 
anxiousness of dependance, lest any little civility that 
was paid me should pass unacknowledged. 

Though the negligence of the men was not very 
pleasing when compared with vows and adoration, 
yet it was far more supportable than the insolence of 
my own sex. For the first ten months after my re- 
turn into the world, I never entered a single house 
in which the memory of my downfal was not revived. 
At one place I was congratulated on my escape with 
life; at another I heard of the benefits of early inocu- 
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lation ; by some I have been told in express tenns, 
that I am not yet without my charms ; others have 
whispered at my entrance, This is the celebrated 
beauty. One told me of a wash that would smooth 
the skin ; and another offered me her chair that I 
might not front the light. Some soothed me with 
the observation that none can tell how soon my case 
may be her own ; and some thought it proper to re- 
ceive me with mournful tenderness, formal condo- 
lence, and consolatory blandishments. 

Thus was I every day harassed with all the strata- 
gems of well-bred malignity ; yet insolence was more 
tolerable than solitude, and I therefore persisted to 
keep my time at the doors of my acquaintance, with- 
out gratifying them with any appearance of resent- 
ment, or depression. I expected that their exulta- 
tion would in time vapour away ; that the joy of their 
superiority would end with its novelty ; and that I 
should be suffered to glide along in my present form 
among the nameless multitude, whom nature never 
intended to excite envy or admiration, nor enabled to 
delight the eye or inflame the heart. • 

This was naturally to be expected, and this I 
began to experience. But when I was no longer 
agitated by the perpetual ardour of resistance, 
and effort of perseverance, I found more sensibly 
the want of those entertainments which had for- 
merly delighted me ; the day rose upon me without 
an engagement ; and the evening closed in its na- 
tural gloom, without summoning me to a concert 
or a ball. None had any care to find amusements 
for me, and I had no power of amusing myself. 
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Idleness exposed me to melancholy, and life began to 
languish in motionless indifference. 

Misery and shame are nearly allied. It was not 
without many struggles that I prevailed on myself to 
confess my uneasiness to Euphemia, the only friend 
who had never pained me with comfort or with pity. 
I at last laid my calamities before her, rather to ease 
my heart than receive assistance. " We must dis- 
tinguish," said she, " my Victoria, those evils which 
are imposed by Providence, from those to which we 
ourselves give the power of hurting us. Of your ca- 
lamity, a small part is the infliction of Heaven, the 
rest is little more than the corrosion of idle discon- 
tent. You have lost that which may indeed some- 
times contribute to happiness, but to which happiness 
is by no means inseparably annexed. You have lost 
what the greater number of the human race never 
have possessed ; what those on whom it is bestowed 
for the most part possess in vain ; and what you, 
while it was yours, knew not how to use : you have 
only lost early what the laws of nature forbid you to 
keep long, and have lost it while your mind is yet 
flexible, and while you have time to substitute more 
valuable and. more durable excellencies. Consider 
yourself, my Victoria, as a being bom to know, to 
reason, and to act ; rise at once from your dream. of ^ 
melancholy to wisdom and to piety ; you will find 
that there are other charms than those of beauty, and 
and other joys than the praise of fools.'* 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Victoria. 
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Numb. 184. Saturday, June 29, 1751. 

Quis scitj an adjicianf hodiemcb crastina svmmet 
Tempore Di superb ! Hor. 

Who knows if Heav'n, with ever-bounteous pow'r 

Shall add to-raorrow to the present hour? Francis. 

I SAT yesterday morning employed in deliberating 
on which, among the various subjects that occurred to 
my imagination, I should bestow the paper of to-day. 
After a short eflFort of meditation by which nothing 
was determined, I grew every moment more irreso- 
lute, my ideas wandered from the first intention, and 
I rather wished to think, than thought, upon any 
settled subject ; till at last I was awakened from this 
dream of study by a summons from the press ; the 
time was come for which I had been thus negligently 
purposing to provide, and, hq|fever dubious or slug- 
gish, I was now necessitated to write. 

Though to a writer whose design is so compre- 
hensive and miscellaneous, that he may accommo- 
date himself with a topick from every scene of life, 
or view of nature, it is no great aggravation of his 
task to be obliged to a sudden composition ; yet I 
could not forbear to reproach, myself for having so 
long neglected what was unavoidably to be done, and 
of which every moment's idleness increased the 
difficulty. There was however some pleasure in 
reflecting that I, who had only trifled till diligence 
was necessary, might still congratulate myself upon 
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my superiority to multitudes, who have trifled till 
diligence is vain ; who can by no degree of activity 
or resolution recover the opportunities which have 
slipped away ; and who are condemned by their own 
carelessness to hopeless calamity and barren sorrow. 

The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally escaped, is one of the general 
weaknesses, which, in spite of the instruction of mo- 
ralists, and the remonstrances of reason, prevail to a 
greater or less degree in every mind ; eVen they who 
most steadily withstand it, find it, if not the most 
violent, the most pertinacious of their passions, always 
renewing its attacks, and though often vanquished, 
never destroyed. 

It is indeed natural to have particular regard to 
the time present, and to be most solicitous for that 
which is by its nearness enabled to make the strong* 
est impressions. When therefore any sharp pain is 
to be suffered, or any formidable danger to be in* 
curred, we can scarcely exempt ourselves wholly from 
the seducementjs of imagination ; we readily believe 
that another day will bring some support or advan* 
tage which we now want ; and are easily persuaded, 
that the moment of necessity which we desire never 
to arrive, is at a great distance from us. 

Thus life is languished away in the gloom of anx<^ 
iety, and consumed in collecting resolutions which 
the next moriiing dissipates; in forming purposes 
which we scarcely hope to keep, and reconciling our- 
selves to our own cowardice by excuses, which, while 
we admit them, we know to be absurd. Our firm* 
ness is by the continual contemplation of misery; 
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hourly impaired ; every submission to our feair en- 
larges its dominion ; we not only waste that time in 
which the evil we dread might have been suffered and 
surmounted, but even where procrastination produces 
no absolute increase of our difficulties, make them less 
superable to ourselves by habitual terrors. When 
evils cannot be avoided, it is wise to contract the inr 
terval of expectation; to meet the mischiefs which 
will overtake us if we fly ; and suffer only their real 
malignity, without the conflicts of doubt, and anguish 
of anticipation. 

To act is £u: easier than to suffer ; yet we every 
day see the progress of life retarded by the vis 
inertice, the mere repugnance to motion, and find 
multitudes repining at the want of that which no- 
thing but idleness hinders them from enjoying. The 
case of Tantalus, in the region of poetick punish* 
ment, was somewhat to be pitied, because the fruits 
that hung about him retired from his hand; but 
what tenderness can be claimed by those who, though 
perhaps they suffer the pains of Tantalus^ will never 
lift their hands for their own relief? 

There is nothing more common among this tor- 
pid generation than murmurs and complaints ; mur- 
murs at uneasiness which only vacancy and suspi- 
cion expose them to feel, and complaints of dis- 
tresses which it is in their own power to remove. 
Laziness is commonly associated with timidity. 
Either fear originally prohibits endeavours by in- 
frising despair of success ; or the frequent &ilure of 
irresolute struggles, and the constant desire of 
avoiding labour, impress by degrees false terrors on 
the mind. But fear, whether natural or acquired. 
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when once it has full possession of the fancy, never 
fails to employ it upon visions of calamity, such ati, 
if they are not dissipated by usefiil employment, will 
soon overcast.it with horrors, and embitter life not 
only with those miseries by which all earthly beings 
are really more or less tormented, but with those 
which do not yet exist, and which can only be dis- 
cerned by the perspicacity of cowardice. 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to pre- 
sent inclination, scarcely any gain so little as those 
that suffer themselves to freeze in idleness. Others 
are corrupted by some enjoyment of more or less 
power to gratify the passions; but to neglect our 
duties, merely to avoid the labour of performing 
them, a labour which is always punctually rewarded, 
is surely to sink under weak temptations. Idleness 
never can secure tranquillity ; the call of reason and 
of conscience will pierce the closest pavilion of the 
sluggard, and though it may not have force to drive 
him from his down, will be loud enough to hinder 
him from sleep. Those moments which he cannot 
resolve to make usefril by devoting them to the great 
business of his being, will still be usurped by powera 
that will not leave them to his disposal ; remorse and 
vexation will seize upon them, and forbid him to 
enjoy what he is so desirous to appropriate. 

There are other causes of inactivity incident ta 
more active faculties and more acute discernment 
He to whom many objects of pursuit arise at the 
same time, will frequently hesitate between different 
desires, till a rival has precluded him, or change hi» 
course as new attractions prevail, and harass himself 
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without advandng. He who sees different ways td 
the same end^ will, unless he watches earefiiUy over 
his own conduct, lay out too much of his attention 
upon the comparison of prohahilities, and the adjust- 
ment of expedients, and pause in the choice of his 
road till some accident intercepts his journey. He 
whose penetration extends* to remote consequences, 
and who, whenever he applies his attention to any 
design, discovers new prospects of advantage, and 
possibilities of improvement, will not easily be per- 
suaded that his project is ripe for execution; but 
will superadd one contrivance to another, endeavour 
to unite various purposes in one operation, multiply 
complications, and refine niceties, till he is entangled 
in his own scheme, and bewildered in the perplexity 
of various intentions. He that resolves to unite all 
the beauties of situation in a new purchase, must 
waste his life in roving to no purpose from province 
to province. He that hopes in the same house to 
obtain every convenience, may draw plans and study 
Falladio, but will never lay a stone. He will at- 
tempt a treatise on some important subject, and 
amass materials, consult authors, and study all the 
dependant and collateral parts of learning, but never 
conclude himself qualified to write. He that has 
abilities to conceive perfection, will not easily be 
content without it ; and since perfection cannot be 
reached, will lose the opportunity of doing well in 
the vain hope of unattainable excellence. 
/ The certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probability that it will be much shorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken eveiry man to the active 
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posecution of whatever he is desirous to perform. It 
Is true, that no diligence can ascertain success ; death 
may intercept the swiftest <5areer ; but he who is cut 
off in the e^cution of an honest undertaking, has ^t 
least the honour of falling in his rank, and has fought 
the battle though he missed the victory. 



Numb. igs. Tuesday, July 2, 1751. 

Calum, non animum mutant* Hoe. 

Place may be changed ; but who can change his mind ? 

It is impossible to take a view on any side, or ob- 
serve any of the various classes that form the great 
community of the world, without discovering the in- 
fluence of example ; and admitting with new convic- 
tion the observation of Aristotle, that man is an 
imitative being. The greater, far the greater num- 
ber, follow the track which others have beaten, with- 
out any curiosity after new discoveries, or ambition 
of trusting themselves to their own conduct. And, 
of those who break the ranks and disorder the uni- 
formity of the march, most return in a short time 
from their deviation, and prefer the equal and steady 
satis&ction of security before the frolicks of caprice 
and the honours of adventure. 

In questions difficult or dangerous it is indeed 
natural to repose upon authority, and, when fear 
happens to predominate, upon the authority of 
those whom we do not in general think wiser than 
ourselves. Very few have abilities requisite for the 
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discovery of abstruse truth ; and of those few some 
want leisure, and some resolution. But it is not so 
easy to find the reason of the universal submission to 
precedent where every man might safely judge for 
himself; where no irreparable loss can be hazarded, 
nor any mischief of long continuance incurred. Va- 
nity mi^t be expected to operate where the more 
powerful passions are not awakened ; the mere plea- 
sure of acknowledging no superior might produce 
slight singularities, or the hope of gaining some new 
d^ee of happiness awaken the mind to invention or 
experiment. 

If in any case the shackles of prescription could 

be wholly shaken ofi^, and the imagination lef); to 

act without controul, on what occasion should it 

be expected, but in the selection of lawful pleasure ? 

jPleasure, of which the essence is choice; which 

J compulsion dissociates from every thing to which na- 

I ture has united it; and which owes not only its 

I vigour but its being to the smiles of liberty. Yet we 

I see that the senses, as well as the reason, are r^u- 

I lated by credulity ; and that most will fed, or say 

I that they feel, the gratifications which others have 

I taught them to expect. 

At this time of universal migration, when almost 
every one, considerable enough to attract regard, has 
retired, or is preparing with all the earnestness of 
distress to retire, into the country ; whien nothing is 
to be heard but the hopes of speedy departure, or 
the complaints of involuntary delay; I have<H!):en 
been tempted to inquire what happiness is to be 
gained, or what inconvenience to be avoided^ by 
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this stated recession ? Of the birds of passage, some 
follow the summer and some the winter, because they 
live upon sustenance which only summer or winter 
can supply; but of the annual flight of human rovers 
it is much harder to assign the reason, because they 
do not appear either to find or seek any thing which 
is not equally afforded by the town and country. 

I believe that many of these fugitives may have 
heard of men whose continual wish was for the quiet 
of retirement, who watched every opportunity to 
steal away from observation, to forsake the crowd, 
and delight themselves with tfie society of solitude. 
There is indeed scarcely any writer who has not ce- 
lebrated the happiness of rural privacy, and de- 
lighted himself and his reader with the melody of 
bh-ds, the whisper of groves, and the murmur of 
rivulets ; nor any man eminent for extent of capa^ 
city, or greatness of exploits, that has not left behind 
him some memorials of lonely wisdom, and silent 
dignity. 

But almost all absurdity of conduct arises from 
the imitation of those whom we cannot resemble. 
Those who thus testified their weariness of tumult 
and hurry, and hasted with so piuch eagerness to the 
leisure of retreat, were either men overwhelmed ^th 
the pressure of difficult emplojrments, harassed with 
importunities, and distracted with multiplicity; or 
men wholly engrossed by speculative sciences, who 
having no other end of life but to learn and teach, 
found their searches interrupted by the common com- 
merce of civility, and their reasonings disjointed by 
frequent interruptions^ Such men might reasonably 
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fly to that ease and convenience which their condi« 
tion allowed them to find only in the country. The 
statesman who devoted the greater part of his time 
to the ptibKok, was desirous of keeping the remainder 
in his own power. The general, ruffled with dan- 
gers, wearied with labours, and gunned with accla- 
mations, gladly snatched an interval of silence ana 
relaxation. The naturalist was unhappy where the 
works of Providence were not always before him. 
The reasoner could adjust his systems only where his 
mind was free from the intrusion of outward objects. 

Such examples of solitude very few of those who 
are now hastening from the town, have any preten- 
sions to plead in their own justification, since they 
cannot pretend either weariness of labour, or desire 
of knowledge. They purpose nothing more than 
to quit one scene of idleness for another, and after 
having trifled in publick, to sleep in secrecy. The 
utmost that they can hope to gain is the change of 
ridiculousness to obscurity, and the privilege of 
having fewer witnesses to a life of folly. He who 
is not sufficiently important to be disturbed in his 
pursuits, but spends all his hours according to his 
own inclination, and has more hours than his mental 
faculties enable him to fill either with enjoyment or 
desires, can have nothing to demand of shades and 
valleys. As bravery is said to be a panoply, insigni- 
ficancy is always a shelter. 

There are, however, pleasures and advantages in 
a. rural situation, which are not confined to philoso- 
phers and heroes. The freshness of the air, the 
verdure of the woods, the paint of the meadows 
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and the unexhausted variety which summer scatters 
upon the eaisth, may easily give delight to an un- 
learned spectator. It is not necessary that he who 
looks with pleasure on the colours of a flower should 
study the principles of vegetation, or that the Ptole- 
maick and Copemican system should he compared 
ftefore the light of the sun can gladden, or its 
warmth invigorate. Novelty is itself a source of 
gratification ; and Milton justly observes, that to 
him who has been long pent up in cities, no rural 
object can be presented, which will not delight or 
refresh some of his senses. 

Yet even these easy pleasures are missed by the 
greater part of those who waste their summer in the 
country. Should any man pursue his acquaintances 
to their retreats, he would find few of them listening 
to Philomel, loitering in woods, or plucking daisies, 
catching the healthy gale of the morning, or watch- 
ing the gentle coruscations of declining day. Some 
will be discovered at a window by the road side, re- 
joicing when a new cloud of dust gathers towards 
them, as at the approach of a momentary supply of 
conversation, and a short relief from the tediousness 
of unideal vacancy. Others are placed in the adja^ 
cent villages, where they look only upon houses as in 
the rest of the year, with no change of objects but 
what a remove to any new street in London might 
have given them. The same set of acquaintances 
still settle together, and the form of life is not other^ 
wise diversified than by doing the same things in a 
different place. They pay and receive visits in the 
usual form, they' frequent the walks in the morning, 
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they deal cards at nighty they attend to the same 
tattle, and dance with the same partBers ; nor can 
they at their return to their former habitation con- 
gratulate themselves on any other advantage, than 
that they have passed their time like others of the 
same rank ; and have the same right to talk of the 
happiness and beauty of the country, of happiness 
I / which they never felt, and beauty which they never 
regarded. 

To be able to procure its own entertainments, and 
to subsist upon its own stock, is not the prerogative 
of every mind. There are indeed understandings so 
fertile and comprehensive, that they can always feed 
reflection with new supplies, and suffer nothing from 
the preclusion of adventitious aniusements ; as some 
cities have within their own walls enclosed ground 
enough to feed their inhabitants in a siege. But 
others live only from day to day, and must be con* 
stantly enabled, by foreign 4supplies, to keep out the 
encroachments of languor and stupidity. Such could 
not indeed be blamed for hovering within reach of 
their usual pleasure, more than any other animal for 
not quitting its native element, were not their facul- 
ties contracted by their own fault. But let not those 
who go into the country, merely because they dare 
not be left alone attiome, boast their love of nature, 
or their qualifications for solitude ; nor pretend that 
, they receive instantaneous infusions of wisdom from 
I the Dryads, and are able, when they leave smoke and 
noise behind, to act, or think, or reason for them- 
selves. 
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Numb. 136. Saturday, July 6, 1751. 

*£^0yooc yap fjLOt xeivo^ bftu^ ai^ao vi/Xiy^cv, 

Oc x' irepov fiiv KevOei evl <l>pe<riy, dtXKo Bi fidin. Homer. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My. heart detests him as the gates of Hell. Pope. 

Th£ regard which they whose ahiiities are em- 
ployed in the works of imagination claim from the 
rest of mankind, arises in a great measure from their 
influence on futurity. Rank may be conferred by 
princes, and wealth bequeathed by misers or by rob- 
bers ; but the honours of a lasting name, and the ve- 
neration of distant ages, only the sons of learning 
have the power of bestowing. While therefore it 
continues one of the characteristicks of rational na- 
ture to decline oblivion, authors never can be wholly 
overlooked in the search after happiness^ nor become 
contemptible but by their own fault. 

The man who considers himself as constituted 
the ultimate judge of disputable characters, and en- 
trusted with the distribution of the last terrestrial 
rewards of merit, ought to summon all his fortitude 
to the support of his integrity, and resolve to dis- 
charge an office of such dignity with the most vigi- 
heat caution and scrupulous justice. To deliver ex- 
amples to posterity, and to regulate the opinion of 
future times, is no slight or trivial undertaking; 
nor is it easy to commit mcH'e atrocious treason 
against the great republick of humanity, than by 
&lsifying its records and misguiding its decrees. 

To scatter praise or blame without regard to jus- 
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B ticc, is to destroy tlic distinction of good and evil. 
I Many have no other test of actious than general opi- 
I nion ; and all are so far in fluenced by a sense of repu- 
[ tation, that they are often restrained by fear of re- 
I'proach, and excited by hope of honour, when other 
L principles liave lost their power; nor can any species 
I of prostitution promote general depravity more than 
I "that which destroys the force of praise, by shewing 
L that it may be acquired without deserving it, and 
I "which, by setting free the active and ambitious from 
I the dread of iufamy, lets loose the rapacity of power, 
[ and weakens the only authority by which greatness 
L is controlled. 

I ■ Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
L only to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes 
I irulgar, and will no longer raise expectation, or ani- 
L mate enterprize. It is therefore not only necessary, 
L that wickedness, even wlien it is not safe to censure 
it, be denied applause, but that goodness be com- 
mended only in proportion to its degree ; and that 
the garlands, due to the great benefactors of man- 
kind, be not suffered to fade upon the brow of him 
who can boast only petty services and easy virtues. 

Had these maxims been universally received, how 
much would liave been added to the task of dedica- 
tion, the work on which all the power of modem 
wit has been exhausted. How few of these initial 
panegyricks had appeared, if the author had been 
obliged first to find a man of virtue, then to distin- 
guish the distinct species and degree of his desert, 
and at last to pay him only the honours which he 
might justly claim. It is much easier to learn the 
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iiame of the last man whom chance has exalted to 
wealth and power, to obtain by the intervention of 
some of his doraesticks the privilege of addressing 
him, or, in confidence of the general acceptance of 
flattery, to venture on an address without any pre- 
vious sohcitation; and after having heaped upon him 
all the virtues to which philosophy had assigned 
a name, inform him how much more might be truly 
said, did not the fear of giving pain to hia modesty 
repress the raptures of wonder and the zeal of ve- 
neration. 

Nothing has so much degraded literature from its 
natural rank, as the practice of indecent and promis- 
cuous dedication ; for what credit can he expect who 
professes himself the hireling of vanity, however pro- 
fligate, and without shame or scruple, celebrates the 
worthless, dignifies the mean, and gives to the cor- 
rupt, licentious, and oppressive, the ornaments which 
ought only to add grace to truth, and loveliness to 
innocence? Every other kind of adulation, how-* 
ever shameful, however mischievous, is less detestable 
than the crime of counterfeiting characters, and fixing 
the stamp of literary sanction upon the dross and 
refuse of the world. 

Yet I would not overwhelm the authors with the 
whole load of infamy, of wliich part, perhaps the 
greater part, ought to fall upon tlicir patrons. If 
he that hires a bravo, partakes the guilt of murder, 
why should he who bribes a flatterer, hope to be ex- 
empted from the shame of falsehood? The unhappy | 
dedicator is seldom without some motives which ob- 
struct, though not destroy, the liberty of choice; he 
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is oppressed tiy miseries which he hopes to relieve^ 
or inflamed hy ambition which he expects to gratify. 
But the patron has no incitements equally violent ; 
he can receive only a short gratification, with which 
nothing but stupidity could dispose him to be pleased. 
The real satisfaction which praise can afford is by 
repeating aloud the whispers of conscience, and by 
shewing us that we have not endeavoured to deserve 
well in vain. Every other encomium is, to an intel- 
ligent mind, satire and reproach ; the celebration of 
those virtues which we feel ourselves to want, can 
only impress a quicker sense of our own defects, and 
shew that we have not yet satisfied the expectations of 
the world, by forcing us to observe how. much fiction 
must contribute to the completion of our character. 

Yet sometimes the patron may claim indulgence ; 
for it does not always happen, that the encomiast 
has been much encouraged to his attempt. Many 
a hapless author, when his book, and perhaps his 
dedication, was ready for the press, has waited long 
before any one would pay the price of prostitution, 
or consent to hear the praises destined to insure his 
name against the casualties of time; and many ^ 
complaint has been vented against the decline of 
learning, and neglect of genius, when either parsi- 
monious prudence has declined expence, or honest 
indignation rejected falsehood. But if at last, after 
long inquiry and innumerable disappointments, he 
find a lord willing to hear of his own eloquence 
and taste, a statesman desirous of knowing how a 
friendly historian will represent his conduct, or a 
lady delighted to leave to the world some memorial 
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of her wit and beauty, such weakness cannot be cen- 
sured as an instance of enormous depravity. The 
wisest man may, by a diligent solicitor, be surprised 
in the hour of weakness, and persuaded to solace 
vexation, or invigorate hope, with the musick q£ flat- 
tery. 

To censure all dedications as adulatory and ser- 
vile, would discover rather envy than justice. Praise 
is the tribute of merit, and he that has incontestably 
distinguished himself by any publick performance, 
has a right to all the honours which the publick can 
bestow. To men thus raised above the rest of the 
community, there is no need that the book or its 
author should have any particular relation : that the 
patron is known to deserve respect^ is sufficient to 
vindicate him that pays it. To the same regard 
from particular jiersons, private virtue and less cour 
spicuous excellence may be sometimes entitled. An 
author may with great propriety inscribe his work to 
him by whose encouragement it was undertaken, or 
by whose liberality he has been enabled to prosecute 
it, and he may justly rejoice in his own fortitude that 
dares to rescue merit from obscurity. 

Acribus exemplis videor te claudere: misce 
Ergo aliquid nostris de moribus 

Thus much I will indulge thee for thy ease. 
And mingle something of our times to please. 

Dk^dkn jun. 

I know not whether greater relaxation may not be 
indulged, and whether hope as well as gratitude may 
not unblamably produ<;e a dedication; but let the 
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writer who pours out his praises only to propitiate 
power, or attract the attention of greatness, be cau-^ 
tious lest his desire betray him to exuberant eulogies. 
We are naturally more apt to please ourselves with 
the future than the past, and while we luxuriate in 
expectation, may be easily persuaded to purchase 
what we yet rate, only by imagination, at a higher 
price than experience will warrant. 

But no private views of personal regard can dis- 
charge any man from his general obligations to virtue 
and to truth. It may happen in the various combi* 
nations of life, that a good man may receive favours 
from one, who^ notwithstanding his accidental bene-* 
ficence, cannot be justly proposed to the imitation of 
others, and whom therefore he must find some other 
way of rewarding than by public celebrations. Self- 
love has indeed many powers of seducement ; but it 
i^urely ought not to exalt any individual to equality 
with the collective body of mankind, or persuade him 
that a benefit conferred on him is equivalent to every 
other virtue. Yet many, upon false principles of 
gratitude, have ventured to extol wretches, whom all 
but their dependents numbered among the reproached 
of the species, and whom they would likewise have 
beheld with the same scorn, had they not been hired 
to dishonest approbation. 

To encourage merit with praise is the great busi- 
ness of literature ; but praise must lose its influence, 
by unjust or negligent distribution ; and he that im- 
pairs its value may be charged with misapplication 
of the power that genius puts into his hands, and 
with squandering on guilt the recompence of virtue. 
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Numb. 137. Tuesday, July 9, 1751- 



Dam xitant atulti vitia^ in contraria currunt. MoR* 



-Whilst fools one vice condemn, 



— — — y 

They run into the opposite extreme. Creech. 

That wonder is the effect of ignorance, has 
been often observed. The awful stiUness of at- 
tention, with which the mind is overspread at the 
first view of an unexpected effect, ceases when we 
have leisure to disentangle complications and inves- 
tigate causes. Wonder is a pause of reason, a sud- 
den cessation of the mental progrei^s, which lasts 
only while the understanding is fixed upon some 
single idea, and is at an end when it recovers force 
enough to divide the object into its parts, or mark 
the intermediate gradations from the first agent to 
the last consequence. 

It may be remarked with equal truth, that igno- 
rance is often the effect of wonder. It is common 
for those who have neyer accustomed themselves to 
the labour of inquiry, nor invigorated their confi- 
dence by conquests over difficulty, to sleep in the 
gloomy quiescence of astonishment, without any 
.effort to animate inquiry, or dispel obscurity. What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they consider as 
too high to be ireached, or too extensive to be com- 
prehended ; they therefore content themselves with 
the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what they have 
no hopes of performing, and resign the pleasure of 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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rational contemplation to more pertinadous study, 
or more active faculties. 

Among the productions of mechanick art, many 
are of a form so different from that of their first 
materials, and many consist of parts so numerous 
and so nicely adapted to each other, that, it is not 
possible to view them without amazement. But 
wlien we enter the shops of artificers, observe the 
various tools by which every operation is facilitated, 
and trace the progress of a manufacture through the 
different hands, that, in succession to each other, 
contribute to its perfection, we soon discover that 
every single man. has an easy task, and that the ex- 
trepies, however remote, . of natural rudeness and ar- 
tjjficial elegance, are joined by a regular concatena- 
tion of effects, of which every one is introduced by 
that which precedes it, and equally introduces that 
which is to follow. 

The same is the state of intellectual and manual 
performances. Long calculations or complex dia- 
grams affright the timorous and unexperienced from 
a second view ; but if we have skill sufficient to ana- 
lyze them into simple principles, it will be discovered 
that our fear was groundless. * Divide and conquer, 
is a principle equally just in science as in policy. 
Complication is a species of confederacy, which, while 
it continues united, bids defiance to the most active 
and vigorous intellect ; but of which every member 
is separately weak, and which may therefore be 
quickly subdued, if it can once be broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, 
is to attempt but little at a time. The widest ex- 
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^ursions of the mind are made by short flights fre- 
quently repeated ; the most lofty fabricks of science 
are formed by the continued accumulation of single 
propositions. ^ 

It often happens, whatever be the cause, that im- 
patience of labour, or dread of miscarriage, seizes 
those who are most distinguished for quickness of 
apprehension ; and that they who might with greatest 
reason promise themselves victory, are least willing 
to hazard the encounter. This diffidence, where the 
attention is not laid asleep by laziness, or dissipated 
by pleasures, can arise only from confused and gene- 
ral views, such as negligence snatches in haste, or 
from the disappointment of the first hopes formed by 
arrogance without reflection. To expect that the 
intricacies of science will be pierced by a careless 
glance, or the eminences of fame ascended without 
labour, is to expect a particular privilege, a power 
denied to the rest of mankind ; but to suppose that 
the maze is inscrutable to diligence, or the heights 
inaccessible to perseverance, is to submit tamely to 
the tyranny of fancy, and enchain the mind in 
voluntary shackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in litera- 
ture to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by dis- 
covering and conquering new regions of the intellec- 
tual world. To the success of such undertakings 
perhaps some degree of fortuitous happiness is neces- 
sary, which no man can promise or procure to him- 
self; and therefore doubt and irresolution may be 
forgiven in him that ventures into the unexplored 
abysses of truth, and attempts to find his way through, 

2 E 2 
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the finctuaticms of uncertainty, and the conflicts of 
contradiction. But when nothing more is required^ 
than to pursue a path akeady beaten, and to trample 
obstacles which others have demolished, why should 
any man so much distrust his own intellect as to 
imagine himself unequal to the attempt? 

It were to be wished that they who devote their 
Uves to study would at once believe nothing too great 
for their attainment, and consider nothing as too little 
for their regard; that they would extend their notice 
alike to science and to life, and unite some knowledge 
of the present world to their acquaintance with past 
ages and remote events. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to 
contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of things 
which are known to all but themselves. Those who 
have been taught to consider the institutions of the 
schools, as giving the last perfection to human abili- 
ties, are surprised to see men wrinkled with study, 
yet wanting to be instructed in the minute circum- 
stances of propriety, or the necessary forms of daily 
transaction ; and quickly shake off their reverence for 
modes of education, which they find to produce no 
ability above the rest of mankind. 

" Books,*' says Bacon, ** can never teach the use of 
books/' The student must learn by commerce with 
mankind to reduce his speculations to practice, and 
accommodate his knowledge to the purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred 
to scholastick professions, and passed much of their 
time in academies where nothing but learning con- 
fers honours, to disregard every other qualification. 
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and to imagine that they shall find mankind ready 
to pay homage to their knowledge, and to crowd 
ahout them for instruction. They therefore step 
out from their cells into the open world with all the 
confidence of authority and dignity of importance ; 
they look round about them at once with ignorance 
and scorn on a race of beings to whom they are 
equally unknown and equally contemptible, but 
whose manners they must imitate, and with whose 
opinions they must comply, if they desire to pass 
their time happily among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are in- 
clined to look on the common busineft of the world, 
, and the unwiUingness with which they condescend to 
learn what is not to be found in any system of philo- 
sophy, it may be necessary to consider that though 
admiration is excited by abstruse researches and re- 
mote discoveries, yet pleasure is not given, nor af- 
fection conciliated, but by softer accomplishments, 
and qualities more easily communicable to those 
about us. He that can only converse upon ques- 
tions, about which only a small part of mankind has 
knowledge sufficient to make them curious, must lose 
his days in unsocial silence, and live in the crowd 'of 
^ life without a companion. He that can only be use- 
ful on great occasions, may die without exerting his 
abilities, and stand a helpless spectator of a thousand 
vexations which firet away happiness, and which no- 
thing is required to remove but a little dexterity of 
conduct and readiness of expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is able 
to set him above the want of hourly assistance. 
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or to extinguish the desire of fond endearments, and 
tender officiousness; and therefore^ no one should 
think it unnecessary to learn those arts by which 
friendship may be gained. Kindness is preserved by 
a constant reciprocation of benefits or interchange of 
pleasures ; but such benefits only can be bestowed, as 
others are capable to receive, and such pleasures only 
imparted, as others are qualified to eiQoy. 

By this descent from the pinnacles of art no 
honour will be lost; for the condescensions of 
learning are always overpaid by gratitude. An ele- 
vated genius employed in little things, appears, to 
use the simile4of Longinus, like the sun in his even- 
ing declination : he remits his splendour but retains 
his magnitude, and pleases more though he daz- 
zles less. 
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Numb. 138. Saturday, July 13, 1751. 

tantura libeat mecum tibi 9ordida.rura 

Atque humiles habitare casaSy et Jigere cervos, Virg 

With me retire, and leave the pomp of courts 
For humble cottages and rural sports. 

TO THE BAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Though the contempt with which you have 
treated the annual migrations of the gay and husy 
part of mankind, is justified hy ' daily observation, 
since most of those who leave the town, neither vary 
their entertainments nor enlarge their notions ; yet I 
suppose you do not intend to represent the practice 
itself as ridiculous, or to declare that he whose condi- 
tion puts the distribution of his time into his own 
power may not properly divide it between the town 
and country. 

That the country, and only the country, displays 
the inexhaustible varieties of nature, and supplies 
the philosophical mind with matter for admiration 
and inquiry, never was denied ; but my curiosity 
is very little attracted by the colour of a flower, the 
anatomy of an insect, or the structure of a nest ; I 
am generally employed upon human manners, and 
therefore fill ^up the months of rural leisure with 
remarks on those who live within the circle of my 
notice. If writers would more fi'equently visit 
those r^ons of negligence and liberty, they might 
diversify their representations, and multiply their 
images, for in the country are ori^nal characters 
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chiefly to be-found. In cities,, and yet more in 
courts, the minute discriminations which distinguish 
one from another are for the most part effaced, the 
peculiarities of temper and opinion are gradually 
worn away by promiscuous converse, as angular bo- 
dies and uneven sur&ces lose their points and aspe- 
rities by frequent attrition against one anoth^, and 
approach by d^ees to uniform rotundity. The pre- 
valence of fashion, the influence of example, the de- 
sire of applause, and the dread of censure, obstruct 
the natural tendencies of the mind, and check the 
fancy in its first efforts to break forth into experi- 
ments of caprice. 

Few indinations are so strong as to grow up into 
habits, when they must struggle with the constant 
opposition of settled forms and established customs. 
But in the country every man is a separate and inde- 
pendent being: solitude flattery irregularity with 
hopes of secrecy; and wealth, removed from the 
mortification of comparison, and the awe of equality, 
swells into contemptuous confidence, and sets blame 
and laughter at defiance; the impulses of nature act 
unrestrained, and the disposition dares to shew 
itself in its true form, without any disguise of hy- 
pocrisy, or decorations of elegance. Every one in-? 
dulges the full enjoyment of his own choice, and 
talks and lives with no other view than to please 
himself, without inquiring how far he deviates from 
the general practice, or considering others as enti- 
tled to any account of his sentiments or actions. If 
he builds or demolishes, opens or encloses, de- 
luges or drains, it is not his care what may be the 
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opinion of those who are skilled in perspective or 
architecture, it is sufficient that he has no landlord 
to control him, and that none has any right to exa- 
mine in what projects the lord of the manor spends 
his own money on his own grounds. 

For this reason it is not very common to want sub- 
jects for rural conversation. Aloaost every man is 
daily doing something which produces merriment, 
wonder, or resentment, among his neighbours. This 
utter exemption from restraint leaves every anoma- 
lous quality to operate in its full extent, and suffisrs 
the natural character to diffuse itself to every part of 
life. The pride which, under the check of publick 
observation, would have been only vented among ser- 
vants and domesticks, becomes in a country baronet 
the torment of a province, and instead of terminating 
in the destruction of China-ware and glasses, ruins 
tenants, dispossesses cottagers, and harasses villages 
with actions of trespass and bills of indictment 

It frequently happens that, even without violent 
passions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a rustick life produces remarkable, particu- 
larities of conduct or manner. In the province 
where I now reside^ we have one lady eminent for 
wearing a gown always of the same cut and colour ; 
another for shaking hands with those that visit her ; 
and a third for unshaken resolution never to let tea 
or coffee enter her house. 

But of all the female characters which this place 
affords, I have found none so worthy o( attention .as 
that of Mrs. Busy, a widow, who lost her husband in 
her thirtieth year, and has since passed her time 
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at the manor-house in the government of her chil- 
dren, and the management of the estate. 

Mrs. Busy was married at eighteen from a board- 
ing-school, where she had passed her time like other 
young ladies, in needle- work, with a few intervals of 
dancing and reading. When she became a bride she 
spent one winter with her husband in town, where, 
having no idea of any conversation beyond the for- 
malities of a visit, she found nothing to engage her 
passions : and when she had been one night at court, 
and two at an opera, and seen the Monument, the 
Tombs, and the Tower, she concluded that London 
had nothing more to shew, and wondered that when 
women had once seen the world, they could not be 
content to stay at home. She therefore went will- 
ingly to the ancient seat, and for some years studied 
housewifery under Mr. Busy's mother, with so much 
assiduity, . that the old lady, when she died, be- 
queathed her a caudle-cup, a soup-dish, two beakers, 
^nd a chest of table-linen spun by herself. 

Mr. Busy, finding the economical qualities of his 
lady, resigned his affairs wholly into her hands, and 
devoted his life to his pointers and his hounds. He 
never visited his estates but to destroy the par- 
tridges or foxes ; and often committed such devasta- 
tions in the rage of pleasure, that some of his tenants 
refused to hold their lands at the usual rent^ Their 
landlady persuaded them to be satisfied, and en- 
treated her husband to dismiss his dogs, with many 
exact calculations of the ale drunk by his compa- 
nions, and com consumed by the horses, and remon- 
strances against the insolence of the huntsman, and 
the frauds of the groom. The huntsman was too ne- 
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cessary to his happiness to be discarded ; and he had 
still continued to ravage his own estate, had he not 
caught a cold and a fever by shooting mallards in the 
fens. His fever was fellowed by a consumption, 
which in a few months brought him to the grave. 

Mrs. Busy was too much an economist to feel 
either joy or sorrow at his death. She received the 
compUments and consolations of her neighbours in a 
dark room, out of which she stole privately every 
night and morning to see the cows milked; and 
after a few. days declared that she thought a widow 
might employ herself better than in nursing grief; 
and that, fer her part, she was resolved that the 
fortunes of her children should not be impaired by 
her neglect. 

She therefore immediately applied herself to the 
reformation of abuses. She gave away the dogs, 
discharged the servants of the kennel and stable, and 
sent the horses to the next fair, but rated at so high 
a price that they returned unsold.^ She was resolved 
to have nothing idle about her, and ordered them to 
be employed in common drudgery. They lost their 
sleekness and grace, and were soon purchased at half 
the vaiue. 

She soon disencumbered herself from her weeds, 
and put on a riding-hood, a coarse apron, and short 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a farm, 
of which she takes the management wholly upon 
herself. She rises before the sun to order the horses 
to their gears, and sees them well rubbed down at 
their return from work ; she attends the dairy morn- 
ing and evening, and watches when a calf falls that 
it may be carefully nursed; she walks out among the 
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sheep at noon, counts the lambs, ajnd observes the 
fences, and, where she finds a gap, stops it with a 
bush till it can be better mended. In harvest she rides 
a-field in the waggon, and is very liberal of her ale 
from a wooden bottle. At her leisure hours she looks 
goose eggs, airs the wool-room, and turns the cheese. 

When respect or curiosity brings visitants to her 
house, she entertains them with prognosticks of a 
scarcity of wheat, or a rot among the sheep, and al- 
ways thinks herself privileged to dismiss them, when 
she is to see the hogs fed, or to count her poultry on 
the ropst. 

The only things neglected about her are her chil- 
dren, whom she has taught nothing but the lowest 
household duties. In my last visit I met Miss Busy 
carrying grains to a sick cow, and was entertained 
with the accomplishments of her eldest son, a youth 
of such early maturity, that though he is only six- 
teen, she can trust him to sell corn in the market. 
Her younger daughter, who is eminent for her beauty, 
though somewhat tanned in making hay, was busy 
in pouring out ale to the ploughmen, ' that every one 
might have an equal share. 

' I could not but look with^pity on this youHg fa- 
mily, doomed by the absurd prudence of their mother 
.to ignorance and meanness: but when I recommended 
a more elegant education, was answered, that she 
never saw bookish or finical people grow rich, and 
that she was good for nothing herself till she had 
forgotten the nicety of the boarding-school. 

I am. Yours, &c. 

BUCOLUS. 
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Numb. 139. Tuesday, July 16, 1751. 



Sit quodvis simplex duntaxat et unttm. Hor. 



Let every piece be simple and be one. 

It is required by Aristotle to the perfection of a 
tragedy, and is equally necessary to every other 
species of regular composition, that it should have a ^ 
beginning, a middle, and an end. " The beginning,** 
says he, ^^ is thftt which hath nothing necessarily pre- 
vious, but to which that which follows is naturally 
consequent ; the end, on the contrary, is that which 
by necessity, or at least, according to the common 
course of things, succeeds something else, but which 
implies nothing consequent to itself; the middle is 
connected on one side to something that naturally 
goes before, and on the other to something that 
naturally follows it." 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critick, 
for the disposition of the different parts of a well- 
constituted fable. It must begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduction ; and end, 
where the mind is left in repose, without expectation 
of any farther event. The intermediate passages 
must join the last effect to the first cause, by a regu-> 
lar and unbroken concatenation; nothing must be 
therefore inserted which does not apparently arise 
from something foregoing, and properly make way 
for something that succeeds it. 
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This precept is to be understood in its rigour only 
with respect to great and essential events, and cannot 
be extended in the same forcie to minuter circum- 
stances and arbitrary decorations, which yet are inore 
happy, as they contribute more to the main design ; 
for it is always a proof of extensive thought and 
accurate circumspection, to promote various purposes 
by the same act ; and the idea of an ornament ad- 
mits use, though it seems to exclude necessity. 

Whoever purposes, as it is expressed by Milton, 
to biiild the lofty rhyme^ must acquaint himself with 
this law of poetical architecture, and take care that 
his edifice be solid as well as beautiful ; that nothing 
stand single or independent, so as that it may be 
taken away without injuring the rest ; but that, from 
the foundation to the pinnacles, one part rest firm 
upon another. 

This regular and consequential distribution is 
among common authors frequently neglected; but 
the failures of those, whose example can have no 
influence, may be safely overlooked, nor is it of much 
use to recal obscure and unregarded names to me- 
moiy for the sake of sporting with their infamy. 
But if there is any writer whose genius can embellish 
impropriety, and whose authority can make error 
venerable, his works are the proper objects of critical 
inquisition. To expunge faults where there are no 
excellencies, is a task equally useless with that of 
the chemist, who employs the arts of separation and 
refinement upon ore in which no precious metal is 
contained to reward his operations. 
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The tragedy of " Samson Agotiistes** has been cele- 
brated as the second work of ^he great author of Pa- 
radise Lost, and opposed, with all the confidence of 
triumph, to the dramatick performances of other na- 
tions. It contains indeed just sentiments, maxims of 
wisdom, and oracles of piety, and many passages 
written with the ancient spirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is a just and pleasing mixture of Seneca's 
moral declamation, with the wild enthusiasm of the 
Greek writers. It is therefore worthy of examina- 
tion, whether a performance thus illuminated with 
genius, and enriched with learning, is composed ac- 
cording to the indispensable laws of Aristotelian cri- 
.ticism : and, omitting at present all other considera- 
tions, whether it exhibits a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. 

The beginning is. undoubtedly beautiful and pro- 
per, opening with a graceful abruptness, and proceed- 
ing naturally to a mournful recital of facts necessary 
to be known. 

Samsofi. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little farther on ; 
For yonder bank hath choice of siin and shade ; 
There I am wont to sit when any chance 
Relieves me from my task of servile toil. 
Daily in the common prison else enjoin'd me. — 
— O wherefore was my birth from heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel? — 

— Why was my breeding order'^d and prescribe, 
As of a person separate to God, 
Design^ for great exploits ; if I must die 
BetrayM, captiv^'d, and both ray eyes put out? 
— Whom have I to complain of but myself? 
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Who this high gift of strength, committed to m^, 
In what part lodgM^ how easily bereft me, 
Under the seat of silence could not keep ; ; 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it. 

His soliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or company 
of men of his own tribe, who condole his miseries, 
extenuate his fault, and conclude with a solemn vin- 
dication of divine justice. So that at the conclusion 
of the first act there is no design laid, no discovery 
made, nor any disposition formed towards the subse- 
quent event. 

In the second act, Manoah, the father of Samson, 
comes to seek his son, and, being shewn him by the 
chorus, breaks out into lamentations of his misery, 
and comparisons of his present with his former state, 
^ representing to him the ignominy which his religion 
sufiers, by the festival this day celebrated in honour 
of Dagon, to whom the idolaters ascribed his over- 
throw. 

Thou bear'st 



Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault ; ' 
Bitterly hast thou paid and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains. 
This day the Philistines a poplar feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon as their God, who hath deliver'^d 
Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their hands,^ 
Them out of thine, who slew'*st them many a slain. 

Samson, touched with this reproach, makes a re- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
considers as the effusion of prophetick confidence: 
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Samson. God, be sure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provokM, 
But will arise and his great name assert : 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me. 

McmoaJt, With cause this hope relieves thee, and 
these words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for Grod, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 

This part of the dialogue, as it might tend to, 
animate or exasperate Samson, cannot, I think, be 
censured as wholly superfluous; but the succeeding 
dispute, in v\rhich Samson contends to die, and which 
his father breaks off, that he may go to solicit his 
release, is only valuable for its own beauties, and has 
no tendency to introduce any thing that follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of De- 
lilah, with all her graces, artifices, and allurements. 
This produces a dialogue, in a very high degree 
elegant and instructive, from which she retires, after 
she has exhausted her persuasions, and is no more 
seen nor heard of; nor has her visit any effect but 
that of raising the character of Samson. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant of 
Gath, whose name had never been mentioned before, 
and who has now no other motive of coming, than to 
see the man whose strength and actions are so loudly 
celebrated : 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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Haraph. Much I have heard 

Of thy pro£gious might, and feats perform^ 
Incredible to me ; in this displeased 
That I was never present in the pkce 
Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other^s fcnre in camp or listed fields : 
And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk'^d about, and each limb to surveyj 
If thy appearance answer loud report. 

Samson challenges him to the combat ; and, after 
an interchange of reproaches, elevated by repeated 
defiance on one side, and imbittered by contemptuous 
insults on the other, Harapha retires ; we then hear 
it determined by Samson, and the chorus, that no 
consequence good or bad ynM proceed from their in- 
terview : 

Chorus. He will directly to the lords,I fe ar, 
And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 

Sams. He must allege some cause, and ofFerM fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise. 
Whether he durst accept the ofler or not ; > 
And that he durst not, plain enough appeared. 

At last, in the fifth act, appears a messenger 
from the lords assembled at the festival of Dagon, 
with a summons by which Samson is required to 
come and entertain them with some proof of bis 
strength. Samson, after a short expostulation, dis- 
misses him vnth a firm and resolute refusal; but, 
during the absence of the messenger, having a while 
defended the propriety of his conduct, he at last 
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declares himself moved by a secret impulse to comply, 
and utters some dark presages of a great event to be 
brought to pass by his agency, under the direction of 
Providence : 

Santa. Be of good courage; I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this messenger will go along. 
Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 
Our law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. 
If there be aught of presage in the mind. 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last. 

While Samson is conducted off by the messenger, 
his father returns with hopes of success in his solici- 
tation, upon which he confers with the chorus till 
their dialogue is interrupted, first by a shout of tri- 
umph, and afterwards by screams c^ horrour and 
agony. As they stand deliberating where they shall 
be seeufe, a man who bad been present at tlbe show 
enters, and relates how Samsoii, having ptevidled ^oli 
his guide to suffer him to lean against thd maiA 
pillars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the roof 
upon th^ spectatorrand himself: 

— — Thbse two massy pilkrs, 



With horrible confusion, to and fro 

He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 

The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all who sat beneath 

Samson with these immixt, inevitably, 



Pun^d down the sam6 destruction on himself. 

2 F 2 
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This is undoubtedly a just and r^ular eata- 
strophe, and the poem, therefore, has a banning 
and an end which Aristotle himself could not have 
disapproved; but it must be allowed to want a 
middle, since nothing passes between the first act 
and the last, that either hastens or delays the death 
of Samson. The whole drama, if its superfluities 
were cut off, would scarcely fill a single act ; yet this 
is the tragedy which ignorance has admired, and bi- 
gotry applauded. 



Numb. 140. Saturday, July 20, 1751. 

Quis tarn Lucili fautor inepte est. 



Ut non hoc fateatur. Hor. 

What doating bigot, to his faults so blind, 
As not to grant me this, can Milton find 1 

It is common, says Bacon, to desire the end with- 
out enduring the means. Every member of society 
feels and acknowledges the necessity of detecting 
crimes, yet scarce any degree of virtue or reputation 
is able to secure an informer from publick hatred. 
The learned world has always admitted the useful- 
ness of critical disquisitions, yet he that at^jtempts to 
show, however modestly, the failures of a celebrated 
writer, shall surely irritate his admirers, and incur 
the imputation of envy, captiousness, and malignity. 
With this danger full in my view, I shall proceed 
to examine the sentiments of Milton's tragedy. 
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wltiich, though much less liable to censure than the 
disposition of his plan, are, like those of other writers, 
sometimes exposed to just exceptions for want of 
care, or want of discernment. 

Sentiments are proper and improper as they consist 
more or less with the character and circumstances 
of the person to whom they are attributed, with 
the rules of the composition in which they are found, 
or with the settled and unalterable nature of things. 

It is common among the tragick poets to intro- 
duce theit persons alluding to events or opinions, of 
which they could not possibly have any knowledge. 
The barbarians of remote or newly discovered regions 
often display their skill in European learning. The 
god of love is mentioned in Tamerlane with all the 
familiarity of a Roman epigrammatist; and a late 
writer has put Harvey's doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood into the mouth of a Turkish statesman, 
who lived near two centuries before it was known 
even to philosophers or anatomists. • 

Milton's learning, which acquainted him with the 
manners of the ancient eastern nations, and his in- 
vention, which required no assistance from the com- 
mon cant of poetry, have preserved him from frequent 
outrages of local or chronological propriety. Yet he 
has mentioned Chalybean steel, of which it is not 
versf' likely that his chorus should have heard, and has 
made Alp the general name of a mountain, in a re- 
gion where the Alps could scarcely be known : 

No medicinal liquor can assuage. 

Nor breath of cooling air from snowy Alp. 
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He has taught Samson the tales of Circe, and the 
Syrens, at which he apparently hints in his colloquy 
with Delilah : 



•I know thy trains, 



Tho^ dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils ; 
Thy fair enchanted cwp^ and warbling charms^ 
No more on me have powV. 

But the grossest error of this kind is the solemn, 
introduction of the Fhcenix in the last scene ; which 
is faulty, not only as it is incongruous to the per- 
sonage to whom it is ascribed, but as it is so evi- 
dently contrary to reason and nature, that it ought 
never to be mentioned but as a fable in any serious 
poem: 

Virtue giv'*n for lost, 

Deprest, and overthrown, as seem'd 

Xiike that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods embost 

That no second knows, nor third. 

And lay ere while a holocaust ; 

From out her ashy womb now teem'd, 

Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 

When most unactive deem^. 

And tho^ her body die, her fame survives, 

A secular bird, ages of lives. 

Another species of impropriety is the unsuitable- 
ness of thoughts to the general character of the 
poem. The seriousness and solemnity of tragedy 
necessarily reject all pointed or epigrammatical ex- 
pressions, all remote, conceits and opposition of 
ideas. Samson's complaint is therefore too elaborate 
to be natural : 
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As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 

And bury'd ; but, O yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moAdng grave ! 

Bury^d, yet not exempt. 

By privilege of death and burial. 

From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs. 

All allusions to low and trivial objects, with 
which contempt is usually associated, are doubtless 
unsuitable to a species of composition which ought 
to be always awful, though not always magnificent. 
The remark therefore of the chorus on good or bad 
news seems to want elevation : 

Manoah. A little stay will bring some notice hither 

Chor. Of good or bad so great, of bad the sooner ; 
For evil news ride9 posty while good news baUs. 

But of all meanness that has least to plead which 
is produced by mere verbal conceits, which, depend- 
ing only upon sounds, lose their existence by the 
change of a syllable. Of this kind is the following 
dialogue : 

CJior. But had we best retire ? I see a storm. 

Sams. Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 

Ckor. But this another kind of tempest brings. 

Sams. Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past '. 

Chor. Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride^ 
The giant Harapha. 
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And yet more despicable are the lines in which 
Manoah's paternal kindness is commended by the 
chorus : 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons. 
Thou for thy son are bent to lay out all ; 



Samson's complaint of the inconveniencies of impri- 
sonment is not wholly without verbal quaintness : 

—I, a prisoner chain 'd, scarce freely draw 



The air, imprisoned also, close and damp. 

From the sentiments we may properly descend to 
the consideration of the language^ which, in imitation 
of the ancients, is through the whole dialogue remark- 
ably simple and unadorned, seldom heightened by 
epithets, or varied by figures ; yet sometimes meta- 
phors find admission, even where their consistency is 
not accurately preserved. Thus Samson confounds 
loquacity with a shipwreck : 

How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
Who, like a foolish pilots have shipwreck'^d 
My vessel trusted to me from above, 
Gloriously rig^d ; and for a word, a tear, 
Fool, have divulg'd the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ! 

And the chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a 
report : 

He 's gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words ^ by addmgfuel to thejlamef 

The versification is in the dialogue much more 
smooth and harmonious, than in the parts allotted 
to the chorus, which are often so harsh and disso- 
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nanty as scarce to preserve, whether the lines end 
with or without rhymes, any appearance of metrical 
regularity : 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he, 

That heroick, that renown'd, 

Irresistible Samson ; whom unarm'd 

No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast, could withstand ; 

Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid ? 

Since I have thus pointed out the faults of Milton, 
critical integrity requires that I should endeavour to 
display his excellencies, though they wiU not easily 
be discovered in short quotations, because they consist 
in the justness of diffuse reasonings, or in the con- 
texture and method of continued dialogues; this 
play having none of those descriptions, similies, or 
splendid sentences, with which other tragedies are so 
lavishly adorned. 

Yet some passages may be selected which seem to 
deserve particular notice, either as containing senti- 
ments of passion, representations of life, precepts of 
conduct, or sallies of imagination. It is not easy to 
give a stronger representation of the weariness of de- 
spondency, than in the words of Samson to his father : 

1 feel my genial spirits droop, 



My hopes all flat ; nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself; 
My race of glory run, and race of shame ; 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest 

The reply of Samson to the flattering Delilah 
affords a just and striking description of the strata- 
gems and allurements of feminine hjrpocrisy : 
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These are thy wonted art«, 



And arts of every woman false like thee. 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 

Then as repentant to submit, beseech, 

And reconcilement move with feign'd remorse, 

Confess and promise wonders in her change ; 

Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her husband, how far urg^d his patience bears. 

His virtue or weakness which way to assail : 

Then with more cautious and instructed skill 

Again transgresses, and again submits. 

When Samson has refused to make himself a 
spectacle at the feast of Dagon, he fir^ justifies his 
behaviour to the chorus, who charge him with having 
served the Philistines, by a very just distinction: and 
then destroys the common excuse of cowardice and 
servility, which always confound temptation with 
compulsion : 

Chor. Yet with thy strength thou serv'st the Philistines. 

Sams, Not in their idol worship, but by labour 
Honest and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil power. 

Chor. Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not. 

Sams, Where outward force constrains, the sentence 
holds ; 
But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
Not dragging ? The Philistine lords command. 
Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely, venturing to displease 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer, 
Set God behind. 

The complaint of blindness which Samson pours 
out at the beginning of the tragedy is equally ad- 
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dressed to the passions and the fancy. The enume- 
ration of his miseries is succeeded hy a very pleasing 
train of poetical images, and concluded hy such ex- 
postulations and mshes, as reason too often suhmits 
to learn from despair : 

O first created beam, and thou great word 
Let there be light, and light was over all ; 
Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 
The sun to me is dark, 
And silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night. 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light so necessary is to life, 
And almost life itself; if it be true. 
That light is in the soul. 
She all in evVy part ; why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as th^ eye confinM, 
So obvious and so easy to be quenched, 
And not, as feeling, thro^ all parts diffused. 
That she may look at will thro' every pore ? 

Such are the faults and such the beauties of 
Samson Agonistes, which I have shown with no 
other purpose than to promote the knowledge of 
true criticism. The everlasting verdure of Milton's 
laurels has nothing to fear from the blasts of malig- 
nity ; nor can my attempt produce any other eflFect, 
than to strengthen their shoots by lopping their 
luxuriance. 



END OF THR THIRD VOLUME. 
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